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The distinct make-up of the swan in Nalacharitam 
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An Introduction 
Lo Abhinaya 


Kalamandalam Ramankutty Nair 


ZAbbíinaya — the art of aesthetic communication — іп Kathakali comprises 
transcreation of the rasas, or emotions, of the characters in a play, rendered 
aesthetic by abarya (body transformation through make-up and costumes) 
and angika (body kinetics). This is duly supported by auditive music known 
as vachika, with instrumental rhythmic assistance, and enlivened by sattwika 
and prana (life-breath) with emotive histrionics called rasabbinaya as the 
means to create rapture in the sabrdayan— the connoisseur. Abbinaya is thus 
everything in a Kathakali performance, its very body and soul, conveying one 
or several messages in a form that is palatable to the connoisseur. 

There are several aspects of арріпауа. It exists when the senses of 
action — the limbs, give visual delight to the eye, the sense of visual perception, 
and the sense of oral action — the mouth, through the vocal medium with 
instrumental support, delights the ear which is the sense of auditive perception. 
When the performer employs sattwa in the nature of prana to enliven the 
performance, in the sabrdayan it registers in his sattwa in the nature of mind. 
Again, when the artiste employs rasabbinaya, it generates aesthetic appreciation 
of a high order in the mind of the connoisseur, involving buddhi, or 
discrimination, which stabilizes the vacillating mental delight with abambodba 
(self-consciousness). 

All these components of abbinaya are primarily intended to change the 
laukika (worldly) nature of things to the alaukika (non-worldly), for the 
creation of unalloyed happiness, since worldly things and events tend to bring 
with them a mixture of pleasure and pain. So whether in abarya, angika, or 
vachika, every worldly characteristic of these media of transmission of events 
and conditions is rendered alaukika. Thus, abbinaya іп Kathakali is intended 
mainly for this conversion. The approach to the aesthetics of Kathakali should 
therefore be quite different. It is with this intention, of focusing attention on the 
unique features of Kathakali, that abbinaya may be further explored. 

Only a master performer who has complete supremacy over the technical 
virtuosity in abbinaya can indulge in rasabbinaya. Being the soul of abbinaya 
it is far above the level of others and permeates all his actions and expressions. 
In its absence, abbinaya loses its essence. In the same manner, it is only a 
master connoisseur who can have rasa which may range from simple enjoyment 
to unalloyed happiness or rapture. He should be equal to the performer in every 
respect Cexcept in performance on the stage), with the additional capacity for 
judgement. 

A performance achieves greatness only when it is slow acting for 
long-standing rapture, ravishment, entrancement, unalloyed happiness, supreme 
satisfaction, and bliss. To attain this, it should not merely be imitative of 
transient, limited, mundane situations, and the appearance, behaviour, or 
expressions of ordinary animate and inanimate creations in the terrestrial world. 
Rather, it should be indicative expressions of the boundless manifestations of 
metaphysical concepts, sensitive, subtle, symbolic, and sublime. It should go 
beyond the senses of perception and transcend time and space. 


* 


< The crude female kari character wears an enquiring look. The bunches of leaves indicate her association 
with the forest. 





INENnNSION 


The Visual D 


Aharyabhinaya 


Kalamandalam Govinda Warrier 


‘Che darkness and silence of the night subdue the visions and sounds of the 
mundane workaday world. The wavy golden flame of the bronze lamp casts 
light and shadow, and one is ushered into an illusory realm of vision. The loud 
rhythmic thud of drums and the chiming and jingling of both cymbals and gong 
in complicated rhythmic patterns introduce an entirely different world of sound. 
All the physical attributes of earth-space are transformed, into mystical attributes 
in the imaginative mind of the sabrdayan, the connoisseur. 

From this world of fantasy emerge phantasmal figures in splendid crowns and 
ornaments, and clothes of bright green, red, black, and glittering gold worn on 
unusual body figures. They do not speak, but simply perform with silent, gentle 
gestures and dance slowly to the accompaniment of subtle micro-rhythms, or 
emit strange sounds with violent gestures, dancing to the loud rhythm of drums, 
gongs, and cymbals. They use the most unusual aesthetic expressive language 
which keeps the audience spellbound. The material world is thus completely 
expunged from the mind. 

The radical transformation of the human face and figure using facial make-up 
and costume, intended to transport one to the distant realm of the imagination, 
is not imitative of any living or non-living being. The characters derived are 
conceptual creations. To these are imparted rupa (form) and colours totally 
different from any seen or even imagined —like the ten-headed demon Ravana, 
the thousand-handed Bana, or the huge Bhima on whose chest the clouds 
collide to cause rain. Such figures cannot be conceived on the basis of any 
known model. | | 

Kathakali is not a mimetic art. The elements constituting the appearance of 
a character complete with facial make-up, headgear, ornaments, and heavy 
colourful apparel are meant not so much to cover the body, as to portray the 
body itself. That is why when Nala, after being dethroned, is mentioned as 
having only one cloth, he is depicted with his entire glorious headgear, 
ornaments, and bright apparel. Likewise, when Prince Bhima is referred to as 
being disguised as a brahmin, he continues to wear the headgear, ornaments, 
and apparel which are not in keeping with a brahmin's appearance. So also in 
the case of Arjuna — when he goes to do penance, he does not look like a 
hermit. Anything worn to cover the body is indicated only by gestures and is 
never worn. 

That is not all. In Kathakali, a man dressed as a character plays several 
different roles without changing his make-up and costume. He presents multiple 
appearances and behaviour. Hanuman (in monkey make-up and costume) plays 
the role of the gentle, beautiful Sita. This needs extraordinary versatility on the 
part of the performer and prodigious imagination on the part of the appreciative 
sabrdayan who has to overlook the make-up of Hanuman and re-create in his 
mind the appearance of Sita by superimposing the image of the latter on the 
former. This becomes possible only if the expressive potential of the performer 
is powerful enough to break the barriers imposed by the make-up and costume. 


< Stri vesba: the female role in Kathakali. 


Hence, the accentuation of expression is one of the main objectives of Kathakali 
make-up. | 

The face, which is the primary field of expression, comprises the eyes, lips, 
and cheeks as focal points of expression. These facial features have therefore 
to be emphasized using contrasting colours. For the gentle, heroic paccha 
character, the eyes are made red against a background of black. This red is a 
passionate red in love scenes, a tearful red to portray compassion, and a fiery 
red for fury. The lips are elongated, with two circular spots at the ends to 
exaggerate their movement, and are painted bright red; a voluptuous cherry red 
for the lips in scenes of amour, and an outrageous bloody colour for ferocity 
to contrast with a dark green background. The cheeks are made a shining green, 
so that even the slightest movements of the facial tissues become visible through 
reflections of the light. The green face as a whole is surrounded by a thick, wide 
white border make-up called chutti, which, with its contrasting colour, tends to 
attract the attention of the connoisseur to the centre of the face. It also serves 
as a constraining boundary, for compressing the expressive power of the face, 
or help it explode when ignited by the spark of intense emotion. 

In the case of aggressive, or katti, characters, the prominence given to eyes, 
lips, and cheeks is reduced, because they have supplementary dynamic and 
vociferous expressions as well. The movement of facial muscles is greatly 
amplified and the stiff silence of the paccha character is not applicable here. 
The silence of a katti character is broken at high levels of emotions like anger 
and at the peak of emotions like love. Red moustache-like and joint 
eyebrow-like designs are sculpted on the face below the nose and above it on 
the forehead. White studs on the nose and forehead also distort their original 
shape. Aggressive traits like these are thus delineated on the face at the expense 
of the importance of eyes, lips, and cheeks. 

With more violent characters such as the chuvanna taadi (red beard), which 
indulge in violent facial and bodily expressions, the importance attached to the 
focal expressive points of the face—the eyes, the lips, and cheeks, is still further 
reduced. The green colour of the face, which is suitable for projecting subtle 
expressions, is changed to red. The lips are made very thin and black, and cease 
to be expressive. The mouth is used for expressions caused by furious roaring. 
The eyes are red and made to sink into two black pockets on the face since 
they are to express only violent emotions such as anger and not tender love 
or kindness. The middle of the forehead is red, indicative of anger. There is a 
red beard to add to the ferocious appearance. The crown is made much bigger 
to minimize the importance of the face and exaggerate the height. The jacket 
is hairy to indicate crudeness, and very few ornaments are used. 

In the case of vella taadi (white beard), representing Hanuman, the strong, 
good, pious character of the monkey clan, the facial make-up completely 
eliminates facial expression. The eyes, lips, and cheeks are the least projected. 
The monkey’s expression being mainly through snarls, the sub-organs of the 
face cease to be relevant. The headgear is also not intended to elevate the 
height or invite attention. It is plain and white. Е | 

For male kari characters representing primitive tribals, crudeness is the chief 
trait. The face is made black, with a black beard with red sword-like designs 
on the face and forehead. The lips are prominently red and large but crudely 
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la. Тһе special yellow paste manayola is applied with the coconut An artiste marks more lines with manayola on his forehead. 
stick—taken from the centre of the coconut leaf—to mark lines 
meant for the namam. the emblem on the forehead. 


1с. Once the namams are drawn, the actor etches a measured distance from the nose to where the boundary of the white border, 
called chutti, will begin. This depends on both the features of the actor as well as the character he represents. He then paints 


his eyebrows and lower eyelids. 
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Id. The performer now lies down and the make- -up man takes 


over, applying white rice paste to mark 
the cbutti. 
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le. Next, a strip of cloth is stuck on the line bordering the chutti. 








|f. The make-up man cuts thick white paper to the shape of lg. Various other pieces of thick white paper are cut to appropriate 
the chutti. shapes, to be stuck on the face of the performer. 
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1h. The make-up man completes pasting all the layers of the thick white paper оп one side of the face. He similarly completes 
the chutti on the other side as well. 





li. The performer now sits up and himself applies red chayillyam, a special “stone” 
after which he will paint the rest of the face green. 


paint, on the lips, 
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2a. In the case of the female character, a white paste is first applied by 


the performer. 





2b. A mixture of manayola and chayillyam is then applied by the 2c. The facial make-up of the female character is completed, with 
performer, after which he starts painting his eyes. only the lips now remaining to be painted red. 
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3a. The performer draws designs on his face for a ferocious chuvanna taadi character 





3b. Black lines appear on the actor's face. He has yet to provide the white border 
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áa. Actors in the process of wearing their stage costumes. The "filler" cloth tied around the waist will be 


covered by the skirt the actor wears for the performance. 





áb. The final stages of dressing: the cloth that hangs from the neck is being worn. 








drawn. The eyes are not insignificant but their looks are piercing and inquisitive, 
not for mirroring tender amorous emotions but for anger or ferocity. These 
characters do not groan, drone or roar, but shriek. 

The female kari characters have the same facial make-up, but sport white 
eyebrows and black lips that merge with the black face. They have protruding, 
pointed breasts. They represent primitive females who make vulgar love to 
heroic characters. Hence, the normally attractive organs in the female human 
form are deliberately made to look repulsive. Their movements, even in love 
scenes, appear repugnant. 

The minukku (polished) characters mainly cover women and sages. They 
have a flesh-coloured face since their emotions are subdued. No prominence is 
given to the eyes, lips, or face, and no facial border is provided. The sages with 
beards are not supposed to betray emotions; female characters are supposed to 
show expressions in a subdued, passive manner. 

At the same time, some heroic characters who are physically robust but do 
not need much expression, have flesh-coloured faces with a moustache drawn 
to indicate heroism. They are either messengers who should be oblivious of the 
emotional content of the message or fighters who have only animal strength. 

While those described above are generalized types of make-up and costumes, 
there happen to be several variations within this frame. Even in case of the 
paccha type of character, the make-up has variations which are not easily 
noticeable. Nala, Bhima, and Arjuna have a different size for the face and lips. 
Again, Krishna, though paccha in terms of facial make-up, has a smaller chutti 
and a conical headgear. He wears a blue jacket and a yellow skirt. Rama and 
Lakshmana are similar, but Rama has the circular &esabbaram headgear. 

There are birds such as Jatayu, Garuda, and bamsa (swan). Though they wear 
the skirt and jacket, and circular headgear and ornaments like all the other 
characters, they have wings and special designs on the face in addition to the 
beak. The colour of the costume is also different for each of these birds. 

Vivida and Nandikeswara belong to the monkey clan and are dressed like 
Hanuman, but wear a black and red jacket and a crown. At the same time, the 
monkey-kings Bali and Sugriva are made up in an entirely different way, to look 
like chuvanna taadi with some slight variations in the facial make-up. 

There are also comic characters —the carpenter, the mahout, and others who 
are made up like their counterparts in ordinary human life. When made up to 
imitate human form, appearance, and behaviour, they are comic. 5o in the 
non-worldly atmosphere of Kathakali, human beings are assumed comic 
characters. 

The important types of Kathakali make-up and costumes include: 

Paccha: The salient features of paccha-style facial make-up are the particularly 
prominent eyes, lips, and cheeks. 

Gentle characters but great heroes—Nala, the five Pandava brothers, 
Devendra, Rugmangada, Ambarisha, Vibhishana, Sri Rama, and Bharata fall 
within this category. Balabhadra has similar make-up and costume, but his face 
is yellow and skirt blue. Bahuka is given a darker shade of green with a dark 
jacket and skirt. Lord Vishnu and Sri Rama are given black jackets and yellow 
skirts. Krishna, Lakshmana, and others wear conical headgear but the same blue 
jacket and yellow skirt. Garuda, Jatayu, and the bamsa have special 
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5a. Top row from left: headgear for sages, Krishna, and Hanuman. Lower row from left: headgear for a chuvanna 
taadi and a paccha or katti character 





5b. Top row from left: ear and shoulder ornaments. Lower row from left: chestband for Hanuman. pearl-stringed 


ornaments for all characters, breastplate for female characters, and breastplate for male characters 





5c. Top row from left: waistband for male characters and female characters. Lower row from left: ornamental 
silk hanging, bands for the legs, bangles, and other accessories 
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6. The ornaments and facial make-up of a paccha character 
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Lord Krishna. The headgear and yellow colour of the skirt and jacket here are different from those of the usual 


paccha and katti characters 
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8. The katti character is an aggressive hero whose expressions are more violent than those of the paccha 
character, There is less of an emphasis on the eyes, lips, and cheeks, and the several designs marked around 


the cheeks are intended to subdue his expression thre ugh the movement of his facial muscles 
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9. The chuvanna taadi character sports an enormous headgear which is deliberately designed to make the face 


appear smaller. 
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10. Bali, the monkey-king, made up as a сригаппа taadi character, is adorned with а large headgear. The 
symbolic face is evident as the border is projected around the area of the mouth in the shape of the 
[ace of a monkey 
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11. Hanuman as a vella taadi character. The make-u 


p is stylized so as to give the face the overall appearance 
and shape of a monkey. 
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12. The male kari character with thick red lips, eyebrows, and moustache. The eyes are painted black to 


emphasize his ugliness 
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13. The female kari character is also considered ugly and crude. The area around the mouth is painted black 
so as to indicate the absence of lips. The round red patch on the chin is the tongue. The long pointed 
breasts highlight the gross quality of this character. 








14. Strí uesba: here, in the portrayal of the female role, there is no attempt to exaggerate facial expressions. The 
face is therefore flesh-coloured, with the character typically considered passive. The headgear is only 


in the form of a long cloth 
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make-up with a beak and wings. There are many more variations of characters 
of this genre. 

Kaiti: The several designs on the katti face are intended to reduce the 
importance of the eyes, lips, and cheeks. Those in red above the lips symbolize 
the moustache and the designs on the middle of the forehead between the 
eyebrows join the eyebrows. Both these are in red, to symbolize aggressiveness. 

Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Duryodhana, Sisupala (in north Kerala), Bana, Kamsa. 
Kichaka, Jarasanda (in south Kerala), Narakasura (small—Narakasura in the 
earlier part of the play is a katti character and is called cheria, or small. 
Narakasura; in the latter part he is called valia, or big, Narakasura and is a 
chuvanna taadi character) and so on, belong to this category. Ghatotkacha and 
Purochana have a slight variation in facial make-up: the tip of the cbutti being 
less curved. 

Chuvanna taadi: Here the characters possess thin lips, a red face, and a 
red forehead. The red eyes are engulfed in black to indicate their sunken nature. 
The large crown minimizes the size of the face and the white border on the 
face is serrated. Malyava, Mali, Sumali, Baka, Jarasanda (north Kerala), 
Narakasura (big), Sisupala (south Kerala), Dussasana, Trigarta, and Virabhadra 
(whose facial make-up is slightly different) belong to this category. Bali and 
sugriva (of the monkey clan) have slightly different serrated face borders. 

Vella taadi: The dominant colour to be noted is white: the special facial 
make-up gives the face a monkey look. The special headgear with few 
ornaments is white as well. Hanuman belongs to this group. Vivida and 
Nandikeswara are similar but have a different colour. 

Kari (male): The facial make-up and headgear of characters such as Katala in 
Nalacharitam, Kirata іп Kiratam, and Guha іп Viccbinnabbisbekam, are to be noted. 





15. Minukku, in the role of a fighter. Here, too, the face is flesh-coloured, as expressions are to be avoided. 


The actor uses body kinetics to convey action. 





1б. Asari, the carpenter, is made up to look like a human being and acts like one. He is cast as a comic character 


as his "human" appearance and behaviour seem comic in comparison to other non-worldly Kathakali characters 


Photograph: courtesy Margi 


Kari (female): The facial make-up and pointed breasts, and overall black 
colour are to be noted. Nakratundi, Simhika, Pootana, and Hidimbi are 
examples of female kari characters. 

Minukku (female): A flesh-coloured face with human features marks the 
minukku. Sati, Sita, Damayanti, Urvasi, Panchali, Usha, Chitralekha, Mohini, and 
Lalita are the main female characters. Kirati in Kiratam is similar, but has a 
green face with red crescent marks on it and wears a black dress and head-cover. 

Minukku (sage): The flesh-coloured face is noticed again. Good-natured 
sages have a dress with an uncovered chest and conical cap as headgear. Sages 
with anger dominating their temperament have a red beard, while those with 
a strong temperament have a black beard and black headgear. The sage 
Durvasavu has a red beard and Viswamitra has a black one, while Narada, 
Vasistha, Vyasa, Dhaumya, Valmiki, Kanwa, and others have white beards and 
headgear. Parasurama sports a black beard and black hair, and wears the dhoti 
in a special way. 

Minukku (messengers, fighters, and others): To show their prowess, these 
characters have a painted moustache, and a turban to indicate their inferior 
status. They are given a flesh-coloured face since they need to enact no 
emotion, and a bare torso for wrestling scenes. There аге dutas, 
or messengers, in Uttaraswayamvaram and  Ravanavijayam, fighters in 
Kicbabavadbom, and Valalan— Bhima in disguise. Matali, the charioteer of 
Indra, also belongs to this category. Between these various characters, there are 
slight differences with regard to make-up and weapons. 

The Kathakali costume is intended to transform the tall, flat human body (the 
straight, angular body frame) into a circular and hemispherical shape. The 
crown is thus circular and the skirt prominently hemispherical. The bulk of the 
skirt and rolled up cloth-hangings on the chest tend to exaggerate even the 
slightest tilts of the performer's feet, so that when the body is inclined to one 
side, the cloth-hangings go far beyond the tilt. The silver nails on the fingers 
elongate the fingers and accentuate their movements. The shining silver 
finger-nails, when they represent the opening lotus, make them glitteringly more 
effective looking. At the same time, in ferocious moods, the same finger-nails 
are made to look like claws. The red loose jacket disguises the shape of the body. 

However, the colour combinations, the red loose jacket, the golden necklaces 
and pearl strings abundantly covering the chest, the shoulder-straps, bangles, 
and waistbands— all golden in colour, and the large colour-bordered skirt, all 
impart a brightly contrasting balance to the frame of the body. 

For chuvanna taadi characters, the red jacket is hairy, also representing its 
coarseness of character as compared to paccha and Ratti. 

In the case of vella taadi characters, the entire costume is white, the jacket 
being hairy. 

For kari characters, the costume is dominated by black with the headgear 
(a truncated inverted cone) indicating non-nobility. 

Thus, on the whole, the make-up and costume for Kathakali are purposely 
designed to enhance the potential for abbinaya, broadly classified as sattwika 
(good), rajasic (aggressive), and tamasic (evil. 
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Angikabhinaya 


Kalamandalam Gopi 


c ust as the entire universe was submerged in floods at the time of pralaya 
(total annihilation) in the Ocean of Milk called palazbi—the abode of the 
ultimate Lord of the universe—and the churning of the Ocean brought up 
several divine and devilish beings and objects such as amrita (ambrosia) and 
poison, so, too, do the darkness and silence of the night which submerge the 
visions and sounds of this mundane world, bring out fantastic characters both 
divine and devilish, which are neither worldly nor human. They cannot, 
obviously, use any of the several articulated modes of speech or writing known 
to the different races of mankind. At that early stage soon after birth, they have 
to use the most natural but non-human language of communication. That is the 
body language expressed through body kinetics, or angikabbinaya. 

Angikabbinaya іп Kathakali mainly consists of the movement of the face and 
limbs of the body, with support from other parts like the chest and sides, and 
the body as a whole. While the face is principally used for a reflective 
expression of emotions, the hand is the principal organ which uses gestures for 
interpretative expression of ideas and objects. While facial expressions in 
Kathakali are either exaggerated or reduced stylized simulations of natural 
human facial expressions, the hand gestures are technically stylized and difficult 
to comprehend. 

The gestures of Kathakali, whether of the face or the hands and legs, are 
spontaneously linked with rhythm — even the sub-organs of the face move in 
subtle micro-rhythms in Kathakali, giving a symbolic, indicative, visible 
manifestation of ideas and objects. These stylized, symbolic gestures lend 
greater power to expressions than the imitative. 

sestures of the body, particularly those of the hand, are employed more іп 
rituals and godly connotations as in Tantra in Hinduism and Buddhism. Even 
great philosophies are epitomized by a single-handed gesture. The chinmudra 
of Lord Dakshinamoorthy —a single-handed gesture indicating knowledge — is 
said to have provided all the answers to the enigmatic problems of the great 
rishis. The philosophy of Shanti in Buddhism is founded on the dhyana 
(meditative) mudra hand gesture. e 

Mudras may be worldly, but when used in Kathakali they undergo an 
aesthetic transformation. They could be imitative of appearance of behavioural 
traits, yet, employed in Kathakali, they become stylized. They could be Vedic 
(used during the chanting of the Hindu Vedas) or Tantric (ritualistic) with great 
divine potency, but when applied to Kathakali, the Vedic and Tantric mudras 
are refined to suit delicate aesthetics. 

Hand gestures are only like the letters of the alphabet. The same gestures 
depict several things in different movements, combined movements, different 
situations, and so on. With twenty-four basta mudras, or hand gestures, more 
than five hundred objects are indicated. For each of these, in turn, there are 
several variations, depending on the situation, the potential power, the attitude 
of the character, “the non-character" (one who is extraneous to the text of the 


play), and so on. All the other organs and sub-organs of the body should act 
in unison—in multiple ways—to give meaning to the hand gestures. 

Compared with other performing arts, the basta mudras in Kathakali are 
presented very elaborately. For example, the Kathakali actor takes a very long 
time to indicate a lotus through them. He first lowers his entire body, indicative 
of the lower level of the lotus pond. Looking at it with his eyes alone, he 
describes the circular shape of the flower and its various petals; then with facial 
expressions he enjoys its fragrance. He opens his eyes, expressing wonder at 
its beauty. The entire face, the lips, and the cheeks glow with a smile, 
marvelling at its beauty. He then holds his hands in the centre in mushti mudra, 
revolving the wrists with the right hand over the left, holding them across. 
Directing that revolving wrist downwards, he opens out the palms of his hands. 
Bringing the opened out palms facing upwards, he holds them together in 
kapota basta, indicating the lotus bud craving to rise to the water's surface. The 
basta mudra slowly rises to simulate the lotus trying to reach the surface. All 
this time, the performer's eyes are diligently watching every movement of the 
lotus, and with trembling fingers he indicates the opening of each petal. This 
trembling opening of the lotus is depicted in his eyes by the movement of the 
pupil, eyelids, and eyebrows; his lips spread in a beam of excitement while the 
drums play in a low key the reverberations attendant on this trepidatory opening 
of the lotus. Finally, the lotus is fully open. The performer's face brightens as 
he takes in its beauty and fragrance. There is no limit to the time that he can 
take to exultantly describe the flower. 

Before an object is depicted, the performer portrays it with the movement of 
his eyes. Then he has to take a few steps and arrive at a particular stance to 
depict that mudra. There are nine such stances, preceded by jumps. A mudra 
is thus developed in several stages: first delineating the object with the eyes, 
then the jump specified for the mudra, followed by the stance specified for it, 
and ultimately the mudra itself. The movement of the eyes as a precedent to 
the mudra describes the form of the object depicted and the reactions on seeing 
it, such as pleasure, wonder, anger, jealousy, or disgust. 

The various jumps and stances are indicated below: 

1. Jumping backwards: This indicates valour and is employed for gods, 
powerful heroes, elephant, king, tree, lion, the heavens, and so on (forty 
mudras). 

2. Jumping to corners: This is usually used for mudras indicating concepts 
such as he, long back, command, chariot, coast, and so on (eight mudras). 

3. Jumping forwards: To precede mudras standing for enemy, hard, 
obstruction, destruction, and so on (five mudras). 

4. Jumping up: For mudras denoting a demon, demoness, win, battle, cut, 
anger, and so on (ten mudras). 

5. Jumping and stamping: For mudras to indicate a brother, sister, evil person, 
horse, and so on (fifteen mudras). 

6. Stepping sideways: For mudras symbolizing news, always, start, world, and 
so on (thirty-four mudras). 

7. Special steps: These connote the concept he, rob, prostrate, flag, waves, 
pillar, dance, deer, snake, sound, curse, and so on (thirty-six mudras). 

8. Legs held together: Blessing, lips, fire, weapon, jealousy, sleep, eyes, weep, 
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stone, wonder, time, crown, friend, tower, wings, eyes, and listen are some 
concepts expressed this way (two hundred and six mudras). 

9. Lowered body: Mother, arrow, wonder, sun, embrace, Cupid, hair, lotus, 
cheeks, cow, and so on are described thus (one hundred and twenty-eight 
mudras). 


The hasta mudras 


Many texts on dance and drama deal with the hasta mudras. The 
Natyasastra of Bharata Muni, Abbinaya Darpana of Nandikeswara, 
Hasta Muktavali of Subhakaran, Sangita Ratnakara of Sarngadevan, 
Balaramabbaratam of Kartika Tirunal Maharaja, and Hasta Lakshana Dipika, 
among the more important texts, deal with basta mudras. Of these, Hasta 
Lakshana Dipika is used as the basic text for Kathakali mudras. Over a period 
of time, though, several new mudras have been added and many altered. 

Mudras are further classified as samyuta mudras (double-handed) and 
азатуша mudras (single-handed). These are again categorized as samana 
mudras, where a single mudra depicts several things and misra mudras where 
the two hands show different mudras. 

Hasta Lakshana Dipika mentions twenty-four basic mudras: 

1. Pataka: Double-handed gestures indicate thirty-six objects with different 
positions and movements such as sun, king, elephant, lion, bull, crocodile, arch, 
creeper, flag, waves, chariot, netherworld, earth, buttocks, vessel, house, 
evening, noon, clouds, anthill, thigh, servant, wheel, seat, weapon, tower, cold, 
cart, gentle, crooked, gate, pillow, moat, feet, and latch. 

Single-handed gestures are used for expressing day, travel, tongue, forehead, 
body, thus, sound, messenger, shore, and tender leaves. 

2. Mudrakbya: Double-handed gestures here indicate increase, movement, 
heavens, sea, dense, forgetfulness, all, announcement, property, death, 
meditation, and straightness. 

Single-handed gestures symbolize mind, thought, desire, self, remembrance, 
knowledge, creation, breath, annoyance, future, denials, and fourth. 

3. Kataka: Double-handed gestures are used for Vishnu, Krishna, Balebhadra, 
arrow, gold, silver, demoness, sleep, heroine, Lakshmi, veena, stars, necklace, 
lotus, demon, crown, weapon, special, chariot, and together. 

Single-handed gestures indicate flower, mirror, woman, Vedic fire, sweet, 
little, smell, and whichever. 

4. Musbti: Double-handed gestures are employed to describe a charioteer, 
boon, beauty, sacred, past, tying, deserving, status, heel, attráction, Yama, clay, 
medicine, curse, swing, give, circumambulate, quarry, sacrifice, spear, 
adventure, heat, sprinkle, and delivery (of a child). 

Single-handed gestures indicate purposeless, great impatience, minister, 
violate, tolerance, gift, permission, success, bow, we, wrinkles, pull, and food. 

5. Kartari mukba: Double-handed gestures are employed for sin, effort, 
brahmin, fame, elephant's head, house, penance, clean, shore, dynasty, hunger, 
hearing, talking, pregnancy, end, and hunting. 

Single-handed gestures indicate you, word, time, plural, we, man, face, 
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17р. Standing with the body lowered for "lotus" 


enmity, boy, and mongoose. 

6. Sukatund: Double-handed gestures here stand for birds and certainty. 

single-handed gestures indicate a hook. 

7. Kapitbaka: Double-handed gestures are indicative of net, feather, drinking, 
touching, returning, outside, back, descending, and footsteps. 

single-handed gestures stand for doubt. 

З. Hamsapaksha: Double-handed gestures are used for moon, air, Cupid, 
devas (gods), mountain, valley, daily, relatives, bed, rock, happiness, chest, 
breast, cloth, vehicle, falsehood, lying flat, fall, people, beating, cover, spread, 
place in position, arrival, prostration, bath, sandalwood paste, embrace, follow, 
flee, go, sorrow, cheeks, shoulders, hair, submission, blessing, sage, thus, fish, 
worship, and tortoise. | 

Single-handed gestures are used for you, sword, anger, now, I, in front, axe, 
flame, exert, to come near, and stop. 

9. Sibbara: Double-handed gestures indicate travel, feet, eyes, seeing, path, 
enquiry, ears, and drinks. 

10. Hamsasyam: Double-handed gestures symbolize the concepts soft, dust, 
white, blue, red, pity, and line of hair. 

single-handed gestures stand for beginning of rain, hair, line of hair on the 
stomach, and three folds on women's stomachs. 

11. Anjali: Double-handed gestures are employed for heavy rain, vomiting, 
fire, horse, heavy, noise, splendour, hair, ear studs, sorrow, always, river, bath, 
flow, and blood. 

Single-handed gestures stand for branch and anger. 

12. Ardba cbandra: Double-handed gestures are used for concepts such as 
but, why, tiredness, sky, lucky man, god, remembrance, grass, and man's hair. 

single-handed gestures symbolize starting, smile, why, and contempt. 

13. Mukura: Double-handed gestures indicate canine teeth, separation, knee, 
buttocks, Vedas (scriptures), brother, pillar, fast man, devil, and sumptuous. 

Single-handed gestures stand for unfriendly, bee, rays, anger, good, bangle, 
neck, shoulder, ornaments, and denial. 

14. Bbramara: Double-handed gestures indicate wings, song, water, 
ornamental umbrella, and ears of elephants. 

Single-handed gestures are employed for gandbarva, birth, fear, and weeping. 

15. Sucbi mukba: Double-handed gestures are used for different, jumping up, 
world, Lakshmana, fall, other, month, eyebrow, and broken tail. 

Single-handed gestures indicate one, alas, stupor, other man, plural, crescent, 
long ago, this person, these persons, country, little, witness, reject, coming for 
battle, and drive away in battle. 

16. Pallava: Double-handed gestures indicate Indra's weapon, mountain peak, 
cow's ear, length of eye, buffalo, iron mace, spear, animal horn, and wind around. 

Single-handed gestures are employed for distant, money, smoke, tail, cane, 
and grains. 

17. Tripataka: Double-handed gestures are symbolic of sunset, hello, drink, 
body, and begging. 

18. Mrgasirsba: A double-handed gesture indicates animal. 

19. Sarpa siras Gn practice, not in the Hasta Lakshana Dipika): 
Double-handed gestures indicate giving water, sprinkling water, movement of 
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a snake, clapping hands, breaking open the head of an elephant, sandalwood 
paste, slowly, grow, divine man, swinging, elephants ear, and invitation for 
wrestling. | 

20. Vardbamanaka: Double-handed gestures describe a woman's ear 
ornament, diamond string, knee, saint, the demon Dundubhi, and mahout. 

Single-handed gestures indicate whirlpool, navel, and well. 

21. Arala: Double-handed gestures indicate fool, tree, peg, bud, and sprout. 

22. Urna парра: Double-handed gestures are used for horse, fruit, tiger, 
butter, snow, very, and lotus. 

25. Mukula: Double-handed gestures symbolize jackal, monkey, gloomy, and 
forgetfulness. 

24. Kataka mukba: Double-handed gestures are employed for jacket, servant, 
heroic person, wrestler, releasing an arrow, tying, and up. 

There are several things that are depicted by a single mudra. Thus, pataka 
may indicate both a pond and water, a saint and feet, darkness and night, the 
netherworld and a cave, worship and devotion; mudrakbya signifies both 
Varuna and the sea, mind and intellect, a sighing and choking voice; kataka 
connotes flag staff and staff, wealth and gold; musbti stands for charm and 
decoration, success and strength, holiness and goodness, washerman, and 
servant; kartari mukba symbolizes nearness and time, administration and 
action, spite and sorrow; kapithaka indicates touch and matter, spy and travel, 
earth and liberation; bamsapaksba epitomizes both cruel man and enemy, great 
width and bed; and anjali symbolizes court and country. Similarly, 
ardba cbandra indicates great man and heroic man; bbramara stands for sound 
and music; suchi mukba for month and fortnight, ancient апа that; 
vardbamanaka tor honey and nectar, ego and youth; arala for peg and needle, 
and so on. Sometimes, even three to four objects can be shown by the same 
mudra— as with kataka and pataka—game, dance, and festival; with 
pataka— saint, symbol, and result. Several things are shown with misra mudra, 
where one hand shows one mudra and the other hand, widowhood, battle, and 
so on, where the right hand shows kataka and the left hand mushti. There are 
more than sixty objects depicted by misra mudras. In some cases, as for little, 
water drop, and demon, the gesture starts with mudrakbya and ends with suchi 
mukha. 

The above instances only show mechanical movements of the hands and 
fingers. For effectiveness, it is necessary to infuse prana (life-breath) into the 
gestures. For more powerful gestures the life-breath with great pleasure should 
be carried to the fingers. When weak gestures are needed— as by King 
Dasaratha at the time of his death— the life-breath should be withdrawn 
from the finger, which will render the finger movements weak. 


Kalasams 


Kalasams are pure dances when they form part of todayam and purappad 
dance sequences, which are not integral parts of the text of Kathakali. However, 
when kalasams form part of the enactment of the text, they should be danced 
to sustain the emotion of the character in that situation. These are, accordingly, 


danced slowly and softly in tender scenes of love and compassion, and violently 
and fast in rough and aggressive situations involving emotions such as anger. 
Kalasams are not interpretative, but support emotional expression. 

The kalasams usually used in Kathakali are nine: | 

1. Vattom vechu kalasam: This is performed by master artistes іп slow 
tempo іп chempada tala in the normal course, but occasionally in adatala and 
fast champa tala. 

2. Iratti: This is usually in cbempada tala in slow tempo at the end of a 
quatrain. It is also danced in adanta and cbampa. It starts in a slow tempo and 
ends in fast tempo. The meaningful hand gestures of a refrain will be shown 
during this kalasam. 

3. Idakalasam: It is included in the quatrain, at the beginning of the last quatrain. 

4. Atakkam: This kalasam is employed for heroic situations. 

5. Thoonkaram: This is an offshoot of iratti. 

6. Eduttukalasam: A kalasam used mainly for aggressive red beard characters 
and when mean, vulgar kari characters enter. — 

7. Murikalasam: It is taken at the end of a quatrain portraying valorous emotion. 

8. Valiakalasam: This is taken at the commencement of a fight and is more 
or less a vattom vechu kalasam in fast tempo. Valiakalasam is suited to 
expressions of wonder. 

9. Ashtakalasam: This is a beautiful controversial kalasam. In the north, the 
asbtakalasam is considered the long valiakalasam. In the south, there are eight 
kalasams in ascending order before a long kalasam. 

Most of the kalasams in Kathakali are in chempada tala in eight time-units 
called aksharakalams. It has thirty-two in the first tempo, sixteen in the middle 
tempo, and eight in fast tempo. In champa tala it is forty aksbarakalams in the 
first tempo, twenty in the middle tempo, and ten in fast tempo. In adanta tala, 
the first tempo is fifty-six aksharakalams, iratti may be used in its slow tempo. 
In middle tempo — twenty-eight aksbarakalams — there is no iralti or 
thoonkaram. Panchari tala has six aksharakalams with no slow tempo. 


Satiwikablinayo 


Sudha Gopalakrishnan 





YNbbinaya is the mode of aesthetic communication of an abstract idea or 
theme to a sabrdayan, a connoisseur. This communication needs to be 
transformed into a state in which it is communicable. Rather, it should be 
capable of perception by the senses, including the mind of the connoisseur. 

The first stage in this transformation is the composition of the epics, which 
are to be read for mental assimilation and enjoyment on the lines of Epicurus, 
who taught that the highest good was calmness of mind. The next stage is the 
choice of a theme from the epics and its conversion into an attakkatba—the 
literary textual base for Kathakali, which has to be appreciated only after its 
transformation into a performing art. It is this transformation that employs the 
means of aesthetic communication, since communication needs the abstract text 
to be provided with features capable of perception by the human mind and the 
senses of perception called jnanendriyas. 

In the case of Kathakali, however, only two senses—the ears and the 
eyes—are chosen to receive the objects of perception, sabda (sound) and rupa 
(form), originating from the elements akasa, or sky, and agni, or fire. This 
eliminates the other objects of perception such as touch, taste, and smell 
originating from the elements vayu, or air, ap, or water, and pritbvi, or earth. 
The Kathakali stage therefore has only two elements—akasa (the space void) 
and agni (the lamp). x 

While the three senses involving the skin, tongue, and nose are left out from 
the point of view of the connoisseur, with respect to the performer, from among 
the five senses of action— called karmendriyas, only the mouth, hands, and legs 
are needed; the other two, the reproductive and excretory organs being rejected. 

The aesthetic communication through body transformation (abaryabbinaya), 
through body kinetics (angikabhinaya), and through sound consisting of melodic 
music and rhythmics, together form the body of abbinaya. Though they involve 
movements, they are mechanical. A performance needs to be enlivened, and this 
is done only in Kathakali and Kudiyattom, in both of which life is infused into 
the various components of aesthetic communication channelizing рғапа, or 
life-breath, through various parts of the actor's body at varying pressure. 

This “enlivening” plays a part only where it concerns the person of the 
performer. Thus, only in angika (body) and vocal aspects does it come into play 
and not in costume, stage setting, or instruments. For facial expression, the vital 
breath, rasa vayu, is infused. For expression through other parts of the body, 
such as arakku vayu kodukkal—meaning directing vital breaths to the hips in 
hip movements; viralil vayu kodukkal—directing vital breaths to the fingers in 
hasta mudras (symbolic hand gestures); Rannil vayu kodukkal—applying vital 
breaths to the eyes for various expressions, are employed. For the voice, vital 
breaths (swara vayu) are channelized, compressed, and released according to the 
needs of the situation. However, swara vayu is needed only in Kudiyattom and 
not in Kathakali, since Kathakali actors do not employ vocal expressions except 
by way of shrieks, yells, cries, and so on. Sattwa means prana, or the vital breath 
in the human system. It also symbolizes the mind, and in Bharata Muni's 
Natyasastra, this meaning is accepted to denote that the actor should get himself 
mentally identified with the character. The Kathakali performance, however, 
requires the actor to be independent of the character of the play. In Kathakali, 
an actor is made up as a character—be it Bhima, Ravana, Duryodhana, Nala, 


< A minukku mabarsbi, or sage. The dominant expression here is one of tranquillity. 
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or Damayanti, yet assumes multiple roles on stage. Thus when Bhima describes 
a forest where an elephant is attacked by a python which swallows its leg, and 
a lion which tears open the head of the elephant with its claws to drink the 
elephant's blood, the actor made up as Bhima has to assume the role of the 
elephant, python, and lion in quick succession with divergent emotions of 
suffering, slow swallowing, and ferocity, not to speak of the elephant's struggle 
to free its leg from the mouth of the python, and the python's attempts, at the 
same time, to swallow more of the elephant. 

Similarly, in Kailasodbaranam and Parvati Virabam, Ravana has to enact his 
own role, that of the charioteer, Siva, Parvati, and others. As Duryodhana, the 
actor has to express sorrow in one eye and anger in the other, at practically 
the same time. The eyes being the index of the mind, if the actor is mentally 
involved, how can his mind enable both sorrow and anger to be expressed in 
his eyes almost simultaneously? In fact, the greatness of the performer is judged 
by his capacity to express contradictory expressions and actions in both quick 
succession and alternation. 

Thus, in Kathakali, sattwa cannot be taken to mean the mind. The meaning 
prana alone has relevance, to a very high degree. 

Bharata Muni in Natyasastra refers to eight spontaneous expressions— 
sattwika bbauas: stambba (stupor), sveda (sweating), romancha (horripi- 
lation), swarabbeda (convulsive stuttering utterance), vepatbu (trembling), 
vaivarnya (change of skin colour), asru (tears), and pralaya (swoon). These are 
all expressions arising out of various mental states such as anger, fear, 
happiness, shyness, sorrow, and wonder. However, Kathakali does not 
contemplate these obvious spontaneous manifestations of the body and its 
organs, or the face and its features, because mental involvement is against the 
essence of Kathakali performance. The heavily costumed actors sweat will 
never show itself through his costume; nor his hair standing on end resulting 
from horripilation, since not even a single hair is exposed; convulsion or a 
stammer is ruled out, as he never utters; the discolouration of the face does not 
show because his face is painted in bright green, red, or black; and tears are 
not allowed because they will wash away the thick black lines of make-up 
surrounding the eyes. 

The sattwika bbavas are thus the various spontaneous expressions arising out 
of the mental involvement of the actor with the character according to 
Natyasastra. But Kathakali insists on deliberate expressions and the sattwika 
(life-breath) of Kathakali is a very strenuous, conscious effort on the part of the 
actor to give life to the expressions. 

The pranas in the body are ten altogether, according to the Gberanda 
Sambita: 

1. Mukbya prana: Resides in the heart. 

2. Apana: Resides in the anus; it directs excretions downwards. 

3. Samana: Located in the navel; it digests food. 

4. Vyana: Pervading the whole body system; it causes sweat, blood, and the 

closing and opening of eyelids. 

5. Udana: Located in the throat; it uplifts the voice. 

6. Naga: Where the word originates; it gives chaitanya (life). 

7. Kurma: This is what causes the eyes to close and open. 


8. Devadatta: Causes opening of the mouth and yawning. 

9. Dbananjaya: All-pervasive, it does not leave the body even after death, 
when it stays in the bone; it causes sound. | 

10. Krikaran: Resides in the head; it causes thirst and hunger. 


Rasa vayu 


1. Srngara (amour): The breaths mukbya prana and vyana should be 
brought from other parts of the body to the level of the chest, carried to the 
head, and continued till one is aware of the breath, like a thread connecting 
the head to the heart. 

à. Karuna (sympathy): Vyana should be carried downwards from the chest 
to the muladbaram (lower back), then subjected to compression. It should 
not be practised on an empty stomach early in the morning. 

3. Vira (valour): Inhale Vyana and try to exhale it through the eyes. The 
cheeks will thus get mobile on their own. 

4. Adbbuta (wonder): The life-breath is directed as for srngara. 

5. Raudra (ferocity): The same infusion as for vira, but more intense and 
powerful. 

6. Bhayanaka (fear): Give power to the breath on either side of the eyes, until 
the eyes move on their own, naturally travelling to the object carrying fear. 
Inhale air and the tongue will go down. 

7. Hasya (rasa evoked by a comic act): Take the breath from the throat to 
the nose. The intensity of hasya will depend on the pressure of this 
breath. 

8. Bibbatsa (disgust): Exhale after inhaling breath from the muladbaram. 

9. Santa (tranquillity): Diffuse the breath from the face and all parts of the 
body. 
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Rasabhinaya 


13. Appuk uttan Маг 


While drsyabbinaya (visual aesthetics) comprising abarya (costume апа 
make-up) and angika (body kinetics), and sravyabbinaya (auditory aesthetics) 
comprising the vocal and instrumental rendering of music constitute the saríra, 
or corpus, of Kathakali, sattwikabbina a (its prana, or life-breath) enlivens the 
art of Kathakali. Rasabbinaya, however, is the atmavu, or soul, of this art-form. 

Rasa has several connotations. It means emotion, essence, relish, flavour, 
rapture, and much more. These five meanings, though, have relevance in 
Kathakali. Here, the emotions of the character in the original play are 
supplemented by those of the non-characters (those extraneous to the text) 
impersonated by the actor. The essence of the emotions is extracted by the actor 
from the text; the extracted essence is converted by him with the help of his 
imaginative insight. The essence thus converted and made enjoyable is then 
presented to the sabrdayan, the connoisseur, who experiences the essence in 
its new flavour. The process is similar to that of the bee sucking the nectar 
which is the essence of the flower, converting it within its body to something 
more relishable and sweet, and finally giving it away in the form of honey. 

It is this rasa, in its various forms, that permeates the art of Kathakali right 
from the attakkatha, or textual sources, to its stage presentation. Hence, the text 
of Kathakali can be appreciated in full only through a performance assisted 
by drsyabbinaya and sravyabbinaya, enlivened by sattwikabbinaya with 
rasabbinaya as its soul. 

Taking the cue from the Natyasastra of Bharata Muni, there is a school of 
thought which maintains that natya (drama) is lokavrtta anukarana— 
an imitation of the affairs of the workaday world. Bharata Muni lent 
further credence to this by maintaining that it should depict every 
situation (*naanaavastbaantaraatmakam") and every emotion 
(“naanaabhavopasampannam’). As he says, "Naatesmin yena drsyate’ (there 
is nothing in this world that is not contained in drama) and “Yoyam swabbaavo 
lokasya sukbadukbasamanvitab somgaadyabbinayo peto, naatyamityaabbi 
dbeeyate" (the character of the world with its pleasure and pains, when 
expressed through angika, will become natya). In short, according to Bharata 
Muni, drama abounds in laukikatwa (worldliness). So, for him, rasa is laukika 
(worldly), since it is "sukbbadukbaatmakam", a mixture of pleasure and pain, 
as in the ordinary world. x 

If presented thus, what effect can it have on the sahrdayan? He is merely 
exposed to a photographic likeness of the pain and pleasure, cruelty and 
kindness, of the world that he already lives in. He may, therefore, as in life, 
develop a love for certain characters, sympathy for weak characters, hatred for 
villainous characters, and so on. He may react with happiness at the happiness 
of his favourites, commiserate with them in their sadness, and show anger at 
the success of villains. But is this what is expected from art? It is not; it is 
unalloyed happiness that should be bestowed on the connoisseur. 

According to Abhinavagupta's commentary on the Natyasastra, this can be 
achieved only by the transmutation of the /aukika rasa (worldly relish) into the 
alaukika rasa (non-worldly aesthetic rapture). The worldly joys are produced 
through abbidba, the power of denotation, with certain characteristics such as 
lakshana and gunavrtti. But such joy is not rasa. Rasa is "vilaksbana", which 
is different from commonplace happiness and is aroused only in a sabrdayan 


< Bhima portraying raudra rasa, or ferocity, prior to killing Dussasana and drinking his blood. 
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1. А katti character portraying krodba, or anger 





2. Another katti character casting а kadaksba, or sidelong glance. 


who is capable of brdayasamuadam (concordant mental response) due to his 
being sumanassu (clean-minded) and samanabrdayam (similar-minded). Rasa 
therefore arises only through vyanjana, or connotation. 

Rasaswadana, the enjoyment through rasa, arises from the eagerness of 
the sabrdayan to experience chamatkara, or an incredible delight, which is 
totally different from what he has experienced in the past or can fancy in the 
future. Worldliness is completely out of this field and it goes beyond the sense 
of perception into the realm of imagination (vide Abhinava Bharati: "Talbaa ni 
laukika... vilaksbana eva"). The sabrdayan forgets himself and his own world 
of worries, and is aware of nothing beyond what he experiences on the stage; 
he is divorced from space and time, right knowledge, false knowledge, doubts, 
or probability (vide Abhinava Bharati: "Naatyetu paaramaarthikam... 
swaatma dwaarena viswam tatha pasyan”). The knowledge derived from this 
enjoyment through rasa is also totally different from all mundane and empirical 
kinds of knowledge. The presence of rasa is felt only by “swa samvedana 
siddhatwam’’— one's own experience of it. 

An emotional situation by itself does not generate rasa. In fact, the situation 
has to be absorbed and reproduced for it to generate rasa. This again goes to 
prove that rasa is non-worldly. Even the most painful emotions in life become 
pleasurable when they are transmuted into rasa through idealization and 
de-humanization. 

Abhinavagupta states: Drama should be “laukika padartha-vyatiriktam’— 
different from the worldly object; it should be different in character from 
anukarana (imitation); pratibimbam (reflection), alekhya (drawing), and 
sadrsya (similarity). Besides, it should be combined with aropa 
(superimposition), utpreksba (poetical embellishment), swapna (dream), maya 
(illusion), and indrajala (magic) to become real art. 

The true sabrdayan does not care whether the objects, characters, and their 
behaviour are real or unreal as long as it satisfies his aesthetic sensibility. His 
own imaginative insight, known as pratibba, can transmute and transcreate. The 
aesthetic experience that he derives from true art can transport him to a spiritual 
world, free from all worldly distinctions. 

Rasabbinaya thus transforms the laukika into alaukika. The performer draws 
his material from the world, converts it into something more spiritual and 
relishable, and conveys it to the sabrdayan who experiences it in the form of 
spiritual rapture. 

In Kathakali this goes even beyond the concept of alaukika. How is it achieved? 

It may be noted that the very source material for Kathakali is drawn from 
Hindu mythology, which is full of non-human characters and non-worldly 
events located in extraterrestrial planes like the heavens, the netherworld, and 
the world beyond. The activities and achievements of these characters are 
miraculous by worldly standards. This means that Kathakali, even at the starting 
point, is alaukika, or non-worldly. 

While adopting the mythological theme, the writer of the attakkatha uses his 
imagination to create new characters and frames; he transforms birds like the 
bamsa, the swan, and the vulture Jatayu into higher forms of being, changes 
monkeys like Hanuman and Bali, and snakes like Karkotaka radically, bringing 
them on par with heroic characters like Nala and Bhima. In the case of 


1 he Nine Rasas 


Navarasas are the principal rasas 
(emotions) mentioned in texts 
оп natya (drama). However, а 
depiction of these in isolation is 
not meaningful, since each rava 
could itself have various degrees 
of intensity depending on the 
character, the situation, and the 
causes leading to that particular 


expression of emotion. 





3a. Srngara— amour. 3b. Hasya— rasa evoked by a comic 
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 runa— sympathy за. Raudra—terocity 





à. Santa— tranquillity 


communication, songs are translated into gestures on the stage, and tremendous 
scope is given for detailed description through gestures. Being highly stylized, 
each element seems specially designed to exaggerate the distance from all that 
is worldly. 

As for the Kathakali performance itself, the announcement of the play is made 
in advance through a rhythmic ensemble, followed by yet another at the 
commencement of the performance. There are no stage settings, curtains at the 
side, or model frames. Hand gestures are used by the actors to communicate, 
instead of the passages of speech and dialogue normally employed; the 
movements of the body and its positions are highly stylized, a far cry from 
normal human gait and ordinary body movements. The dialogue is rendered in 
music by singers whose songs are translated by the actors into gestures. Every 
attempt is made by way of costume and make-up to erase human features 
pertaining to the shape, colour, and size of the body. The face is coloured 
green, black, or bright red with several designs embossed on it. The actors dress 
to look like phantasmal beings. There are no melodic instruments; even 
melodies are rendered on rhythmic instruments. Every effort is made, whether 
in vocal rendering, instrumental support for music, dance and acting, or 
make-up and costume, to make the performance look diametrically opposed to 
normal appearance and form. 

Thus, if alaukika is the core of rasabb іпауа, in Kathakali it goes much 
beyond the imaginable. 

In the sphere of emotion, the facial expressions, according to Bharata. Muni, 
reflect the attitudes of the mind through spontaneous human reflexes like 
stupor, sweat, thrill, stammer, horripilation, discolouration of the skin, tears, and 
so on. These are all prohibited in Kathakali—there is no mental involvement 
by the actor portraying a character. At the peak of emotional intensity, 
spontaneous facial and bodily expressions are substituted by stylized gestures 
of the hand. There is also no scope for suspense in the story because to the 
connoisseur of Kathakali, the story, the text of the play, and the actors 
expression of it are known in advance. The real merit of the actor, therefore, 
lies in his being able to give a fresh twist to what has already been decided. 
The beauty of the performance often lies in the actors use of his creative 
imagination in descriptive interludes between the strictly codified acting sequences. 

Next to Kudiyattom, Kathakali stands supreme in rasabbinaya—that is, 
if rasabbinaya is adjudged by its quality of alaukika brought to play by the 
emotional distancing of both the actor and the sabrdayan. In fact, rasabhinaya 
is characterized by detachment and dehumanized non-worldliness, and is found 
in its ultimate form in Kathakali. 
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Glossary 


abbidba 
abbinaya 


abbinaya 
sangita 


abhyasa 
adbbuta 
ааһуағора 


agni 
ahambodha 


abambodb- 
ananda 


abankara 
abarya 


аратуарріпауа 


ajagaraka- 
balitam 
ajjuke 

akasa 
aksbarakalam 
alambana 
alambana 
vibbava 
alaukika 
alekbya 


abbidha 
abbinayam 


abbinaya 
sangeelam 


abbyaasam 
adbbutam 
adbyaaropam 


agni 
abambodbam 


abambodba- 
anandam 


abankaaram 
aabaaryam 


aabaarya- 
abbinayam 


ajagaraka- 
balitam 

ajjuke 
aakaasam 
aksbarakaalam 
aalambana 
aalambana 
vibbaavam 
alaukikam 
aalekbyam 


the power of 
denotation 
aesthetic 
communication 
music for 
dramatic 
enactment 
training 

wonder 
something 
superimposed on 
the real 

fire 

union of 
self-confidence 
and 
discrimination 
joy from the 
union of 
self-confidence 
and 
discrimination 
ego 

body 
transformation 
body 
transformation 
through costume 
and make-up 
item in Kathakali 


courtesan 

skv 

time-unit 

object 

primary 
dependant cause 
non-worldly 
drawing 
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amatya 
amrita 
ananda 


angika 
angikabbinaya 


anukarana 
ap 


ara ngu keli 


artba 


arya 
asan 


айттағы 
attakkatba 


attaprakaram 


aitom 

avakasa 
avanaddbam 
avarana 
bhadre 
bbagavan 
bbagavati 
bbashavidhana 
bbasbya 


bbashyakara 


bbattini 
bbava 


amaatya 
amritam 
aanandam 


aangikam 
aangika- 
abbinayam 


anukaranam 
ap 
arangu keli 


aaropam 
artbam 


aarya 
aasaan 
dasari 
asobam 
asura 


aatmaauu 
aattakkatba 


aattaprakaaram 


aattom 


avakaasam 
avanaddham 


aavaranam 


bhadre 
bbagavaan 
bbagavati 
bbaasbaa- 
vidbaanam 
bbaasbyam 


рраазруа- 
Рааған 
bhattini 
bbaavam 


minister 
ambrosia 
happiness 
ranging from 
enjoyment to 
bliss 

body kinetics 
communication 
through body 
kinetics 
imitation 

water 
commencement 
of the 
performance 
announced by 
the percussion 
ensemble 
superimposition 
meaning, 
resource, asset 
brahmin 
teacher, preceptor 
carpenter 
spring flower 
tears 

demon, 
aggressive 
character 

soul 

literary text for 
Kathakali 
performance 
performance 
manual for 
staging a 


Kathakali play 


performance, 
dance 

to make room 
hollow musical 
instrument with a 
leather cover 
cover 


good lady 

lord 

goddess 
linguistic usage 


explanation, 
commentary 
commentator 


queen 
impression 
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bbavayitri 
pratibha 


bbayanaka 
bibhatsa 
brahman 
buddhi 


chaitanya 
chamatkara 
champaka 
chattam 
chaturvarna 
chayillyam 
chenda 
chenkala 


срепа 
chesbtimam 


chidananda 
cholliyatiom 


choornika 


chunda kanji 


chutti 


chuvanna taadi 


cbuzbippu. 


dakshina 
dandaka 


bbaavayitree 


bbaavayitree 


pratibba 


bbayanakam 
beebbatsam 
brabman 
buddhi 


срайапуат 
chamatkaaram 
champaka 
chaattam 
chaturvarnam 
срауШуат 
chenda 
chenkala 


cheria 
chesbtimam 


chidaanandan 
cholliyaattom 


choornika 


срипаа kanji 


chutti 


chuvanna taadi 


cbuzbibpu 


dakshina 
dandakam 


imaginative 
response 
imaginative 
insight of the 
connoisseur 
fear 

disgust 
ultimate reality 
intellect, 
discriminauon 


life 

incredible delight 
spring flower 
jump 

four 

colours, castes 
special "stone" 
paint used in 


make-up 


vertical drum 
gong 

small 

wrapped objects 
which are made 
to move 
ultimate ananda 
recitative . 
performance, 
speech and 
dance, gestural 
representation of 
the literary 

text, textual 
interpretation 
narrative linking 
scenes 

special rice 
porridge which a 
Kathakali 
disciple eats after 
his ritual bath 
white boundary 
for facial 


make-up 


red beard 
character 

steps rendering a 
dancer's 
movements more 
graceful 


offering 
interconnecting 
stanza indicating 
events 
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darpana 
darsana 
desi 
deva 
dhanasi 


dharma 
dbvanipadta 
drsya 
drsyabbinaya 


duta 


ekalochana 


gadgada 
gandba 
gandbarva 
gbana 

gita 
gunavrtti 


bamsa 
basta mudra 
basya 


homakunda 
brdaya- 


samvadam 


idakka 
idantala 


ibaloka 


dlakiyattom 


ilattalam 
illam 


indrajala 
indriyananda 


darpanam 
darsanam 
desi 

devaa 
dhanaasi 


dbarmam 
dbvanipaadtam 
drsya 

drsya- 
арріпауат 
dootan 


ebalocbanam 


gadgadam 
gandbam 
gandbarva 
ррапат 
geetam. 
gunaurtti 


bamsam 
basta mudra 
baasyam 


bomakundam 
brdaya- 
samvaadam 


idakka 
idantala 


thalokam 
ilakiyaattom 


dattaalam 
illam 


indrajaalam 
indriya- 
anandam 


mirror 
philosophy 
regional 
god 


finale marked by 
a short 
benedictory 
verse rendered 
with a few dance 
steps 

duty 

sub-text 

visual 

visual aesthetic 
communication 
messenger 


expression of 
two different 
emotions in two 
eyes which is 
made to appear 
simultaneous 


stuttering voice 
smell 

celestial beings 
solid 

music, song 
characteristic in 
poetry 


swan 

hand gesture 
rasa evoked by a 
comic act 
sacrificial fire pit 
concordant 
mental response 


small drum 

left face of 
срепаа drum 
this world 
improvisional 
acting, extra 
textual 
interpretation 
cymbals 
traditional house 
of the 
Nambudiri 
magic 

sensual pleasure 








jagrat 
jiraka 


jivan 
jivatma 
jnanendriya 


kaal sadbakam 


&accha 


kadaksha 
kaita 
kala pramana 


kalari 
kalasam 


kalivilakku 


kalivogam 
бата 
kanji 
kankeli 
Рағауй 


karayitri 
karayitri 
pratibba 


kari 
karmendriyas 


karuna 
katha 
Ratti 


kavya 
kavyabetu 
kavyatmaka 
kavyoddesyam 
kazhchakkaran 


keki 
kesabharam 


jaagrat 
jeerakam 


jeevan 


jeevaatmaavu 
jnaanendriyam 


kaal 
saadhbakbam 
baccba 


kadaksha 
kaita 

kaala 
pramaanam 
kalari 
balaasam 


kalivilabku 


kaliyogam 
ғаатат 
бату 
bankeli 
Raarayit 


kaarayitree 
Rkaarayitree 
pratibba 


bari 
karmendriyams 


barunam 
katha 
Ratti 


kaavyam 
kaavyabetu 
kaavyaatmakam 
kaavyoddesyam 
kaazbcha- 
kkaaran 

keki 
kesabbaaram 


wakeful 

rice pudding 
ingredient, 
Cuminum 
cymirum 

life 

living soul 
five senses of 
perception 


practice of steps 


strip of cloth 


twenty 
centimetres wide 
and 


three metres long 
sidelong glance 
monsoon flower 
tempo 


training ground 
pure dance in a 
Kathakali 
performance 
traditional lamp 
used in the 


Kathakali 
performance 
troupe 


lust, desire 

rice porridge 
asoka flower 
action of a 
performer 
imaginative action 
imagination 
brought out 
through action 
primitive tribal 
character 

five senses of 
action 

sympathy 

story 

aggressive 
character 

poetry 

reason for poetry 
poetic 

purpose of poetry 
spectator 


peacock dance 
kind of 
headgear 


Resadipadam 
kridaniyam 
krodha 
kumara 


lakshana 
laukika 
laukibatua 
lava 

lobba 
lokadharmi 
lokavria 
anukarana 


maddalam 
manana 

тапа 
mandasikananda 
manayola 


mandrastayi 
manjutara 


margi 


matra 
тауа 
meisadbakam 


mela 


melappadam 


minukku 


mudra 


muburtam 
mukbabbinaya 


mukhajalam 


mukhkoottu 
muladbaram 


kesaadipaadam 
kridaneeyam 
krodham 
kumaara 


lakshana 
laukibam 
laukikatwam 
layam 
lobbam 
lokadharmi 
lokaurta 
anukaranam 


maddalam 
manana 
manas 
maanasir- 


danandam 


тапауоіа 


mandrastaayi 
manjutara 


тааға i 


maatra 
таауа 
meisaadbakam 


melam 


melappadam 


minukku 


mudra 


muboortam 
mukba- 
abbinayam 
mukbajaalam 


mukkoottu 
muladbaram 


head to foot 
sport 

fury; anger 
adolescent boy 


characteristic 
worldly 
worldliness 

tempo 

greed 

imitative acting 
imitation of the 
affairs of the world 


horizontal drum 
contemplative 
mind 

mental delight 


special yellow 
paste used in 
make-up 

low octave 
devotional song 
supporting 
dexterous 
rhythmic 
ensemble 
transcendental 
art beyond space 
and time 
time-unit 
illusion 

body 
conditioning 
exercise 
harmonious 
combination of 
different 
percussion 
instruments 
rhythmic 
ensemble 
polished 
character, mainly 
woman or sage 
indicative 
symbolic gesture 
auspicious time 
facial expressions 


preliminary 
rhythmic 


sequence 


special oil 
lower back 


namam 
namaskara- 
panchaka 
nata 

natya 


natyadbarmi 
natyagrha 
natyatmaka 
navarasa 


nilavirikkuka 
nrita 

om 

paccha 


padala 
padam 


padartba 
abbinaya 
pakarnattom 


palazhi 
panchabbuta 
panchama 
pantadi 
parimitakshara- 
kalpitam 
pattu 

pidta 
ponnant 
prakrti 
pralaya 


prana 
prasnika 
prastara 
pratibba 
pratibimbam 
prayoga 
prekshaka 
pritbvi 
purappad 


purusba 
pusbta 


naamam 
namaskaara- 
panchakam 
natan 
naatyam 


naatyadbarmi 
naatyagrba 
naatyaatmakam 
navarasam 


nilaavirikkuka 
nritam 

om 

paccha 


paadalam 
padam 


padaartha 
abbinayam 
pakarnaaitom 


padlaazhi 
рапсраррооіат 
рапсратат 
ратай 
parimita- 
aksbarakalpitam 
paattu 

peedtam 
ponnaani 
prakrti 
pralayam 


praanan 
praasnikan 
prastaaram 
pratibba 
pratibimbam 
prayogam 
preksbakan 
prithvi 
purappaad 


purusban 


pusbtam 


emblem, name 
prostration in 
five ways 
single character 
drama, dramatics 
or gestural 
representation 
stylized acting 
auditorium 
dramatic 

nine principal 
rasas 

sitting in the 
moonlight 
dance 


primordial sound 


gentle heroic 
character 
summer flower 
spoken passage, 
either 
monologue or 
dialogue 

at word level 


multiple 
transformational 
acting 

Ocean of Milk 
five elements 
fifth note in music 
game of ball 
axiom 


song 

wooden stool 
principal singer 
nature 

swoon, total 
annihilation 
life-breath 
assessor 
rhythmic code 
imagination 
reflection 
practice 
spectator 

earth 

elaborate stylized 
dance sequence 
serving as a 
prelude 

man 

model work 
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putbari chunda 


raga 
raja 
rajasic 


rasa 


rasabbinaya 


rasaswadana 


rasa vayu 


rasika 


rati 
raudra 
romancba 
rupa 


sabda 


sadrsya 
sabrdayan 
Saiva darsana 


sakshi 
samana- 
hrdayam 
sambboga 
sandbimam 
sandhya Beli 


sangha 
sankidi 
santa 
saptaswara 


sarira 

sattwa 

sattwika 
sattwikabbinaya 


sattwikatwa 


putbari cbunda 


таарат 
raaja 
raajasic 


ғазатп 


ғазаарртауат 


rasaswaadanam 


rasam vaayu 


rasika 


rati 

raudram 
romaancham 
roopam | 


sabdam 


saadrsyam 
sabrdayan 
Saiva darsanam 


saakshi 
samaana- 
brdayam 
sambhoga 
sandbimam 
ѕапаруаа keli 


sangbam 
sankidi 
saantbam 
saptaswaram 


sareeram 
sattwam 
saattwikam 
saattwika- 
арріпауат 
saattwikatwam 


rice pudding 
ingredient, 
Solanum 
indicum 


core melody 
king 

dynamic, 
aggressive 
essence, 
emotion, flavour, 
relish, expression 
of rapture 
emotive 
histrionics, 
emotional acting 
enjoyment 
through rasa 
motive life-breath 
for facial 
expression 

one who 
appreciates 
erotic love 
fearsome 


horripilation 


form 


word in poetry, 
sound 

similarity 
connoisseur 
Shaivite 
philosophy 
witness 
similar-minded 


love in union 


jointed objects 


percussion 
ensemble which 
announces the 
forthcoming 
performance at 
sunset 

troupe 
supporting singer 
tranquillity 

seven syllables in 
music 

body, corpus 
mind, life-breath 
life-breath, good 
abbinaya 
utilizing life-breath 
pure 
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sathwika bhava 


siddhi- 
vyanjakam 


sishya 
sisbya 
nishpadana 
sloka 


smrti 
snebasveda 
soka 

sparsa 

srauya 
sravyabbinaya 


ағнраға 
srngarapadam 
ѕғлраға rasa 
stambba 

шауі bhava 


stri vesha 
suddhba nrtta 
suddba tala 
vadya mela 
sukta 


SUINGTIASSU 
sushira 
Sutra 


sutradbara 
sutrakara 
sveda 
swami 
swapna 
swara 
swarabbeda 


ағаға vayu 


taadi 


tala 
talavatiom 
tamasic 
аттата 


tapasya 
ілғарай 


saattwikea 
bhaavam 


siddbi- 
vyanjakam 


sishyan 

sishya 
nishpaadanam 
slokam 


smyrii 
snebasveda 
sokam 

sparsam 

STALYG 

sravya- 
abbinayam 
srngaaram 
srngaarapadam 
ѕғпрааға rasam 
stambbam 
staayee 
bhaavam 

stree vesham 
suddha nrttam 
зиааһа taala 
vaadya melam 
sookta 


SHHPIAHOGSSH 
sushiram 
SOON 


sootradhaaran 
sootrakaaran 
svedam 
знаат 
swapnam 
swaram 
swarabbedam 


swara vaayu 


taddi 


аат 
taalavattom 
шатазіс 
tanmaatra 


tapasya 
taravaad 


spontaneous 
expression of the 
mind 

review of the 
success of 
drama 

disciple 
grooming good 
disciples 
narrative quatrain 
in Sanskrit, stanza 
recollection 

oil induced sweat 
sorrow 

touch 

auditive, audio 
auditory aesthetic 
communication 
amour 

amorous scene 
amorous emotion 
stupor 
permanent 
emotion 

female role 

pure dance 

pure rhythm 
orchestra 
philosophical 
doctrine 
clean-minded 
perforated pipes 
philosophical 
aphorism 

stage manager 
writer 

sweating 

royal one 

dream 

musical note 
convulsive 
stutterine 
utterance 

vital breath for 
voice 


red beard 
character 
rhythm 
rhythmic cycle 
evil 

three general 
elements of 
perception 
penance 

Nair family 
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tatam 
tattwa 
tattwabhinivesi 


tejas 
lekkan 
tiranokbu 
пғатонат 
todayam 


tooppu 


touryatribam 


trayisaádbana 


Iristayi 
tullal 


udakavadya 
uddipaka 
uddipana 
wibbava 

ulli 
utpreksba 


utsaba 
uzhicchil 


vachika 
vadakkan 
vadya 
vaivarnya 


vakyartha 
abbinaya 
vakyavidbana 


valantala 


valia 
vandana sloka 


uarttiba 
patsa 

ғауи 

vella taadi 


tatam 
fathvam 
tattwaabhbinivesi 


tejas 

tekkan 
tiranokku 
tiranottam | 
todayam 


tooppu 
touryatribam 


trayisaadbanam 


tristaayi 
tullal 


udakavaadyam 
uddeepaka 
uddeepana 
vibbüavam 

ulli 

utpreksba 


utsaaham 
uzbicchil 


vaacbikam 
vadakkan 
ғааауат 
uqiarnyam 


vakyaartha 


abbinayam 
vaakya- 
vidbaanam 
valantala 


valig 
randana 
slokeam 
vaarttikam 
vatsa 
гаауи 
vella. taadi 


stringed 
concept 
philosophically- 
oriented person 
energy 
southern 
“curtain look" 
“curtain look" 
pure dance 
number 
performed by 
incompletely 
dressed artistes 
in female roles, 
accompanied by 
an invocatory song 
twigs and leaves 
combination of 
three elements 
fulfilment of 
dharma, апра, 
and бата 
three levels 
narrative dance 
form 


rhythm in water 
stimulant 
subsidiary 
stimulants 
onion 

poetic 
embellishment 
vitality 

oil massage 


vocal | 

northern 
instrumental music 
change of skin 
colour 

at sentence level 


modes of address 


right side of 
cbenda drum 
big 

invocatory sloka 


commentary 
dear one 
air, wind 
white beard 
character 


uae nmin notamment teint: 


vepatbu 
vesha 
veshakkaran 
viksbepa 


vipralambba 
vira 

vishaya 
vishayananda 


vyajimam 
vyanjana 
vyulpatti 


yogam 
yuga 


trembling 

role, costume 
role-player 
manifestation 

of brabman 
love in separation 
valour 

subject 

subject- 

oriented pleasure 
indicating objects 
connotation 
scholarship 


vepatbu 
vesbam 
veshakkaaran 
viksbepam 


vipralambba 
veeram 
vishayam 
visbaya- 
anandam 
руаайтат 
гуапјапа 
vyutpatti 


yogam 
yuga 


troupe 
age 





List Of Technical Terms 


dlankarakkai 
alapana 
andolana 
cbaturtbi 
apana 

arala 

ағаһа chandra 


bhramara 


gamaka 
gandbara 


hamsapaksha 
bamsasyam 


kanakurinji 
kapithaka 
kartari mukha 


kataka 
kataka mukba 


kurma 


maburi 
mrgasirsba 
mudrakbya 
mukhbya [жапа 


mukula 
mukura 


alankaarakkai 
alaapanam 
andolana 
chaturthi 
apaanan 
araalam 
ardba 
chandram 


bbramaram 


gamakam 
gaandbaaram 


bamsapaksbam 
bamsaasyam 


kaanakurinji 
kapithakam 
kartaree 
mukbam 
katukam 
kataka 
mukham 
koorman 


maaburi 

mrga seersbam 
mudraakhyam 
mukbya | 


praanan 


mukulam 
mukuram 
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naga 
niraval 
nishada 
nokkikanal 


padi raga 
pallava 


pancbama 


panchari 
pataka 
punnagavarali 


purvali 
purvi 


rakia chandana 
rishabha 


samana 
samanta 
samudvrtta 
sankara- 
bbaranam 
sarpa siras 
shadja 
sikbara 
suchi mukba 


sukatund 
swaraprastara 


tayampaka 
tripataka 


udana 
urna nabha 


vaka 
vardhamanaka 


varikka plavu 
vivarttana 
uyana 


naagan 
niraaval 
nisbaadam 
nokkikkaanal 


paadi raagam 
pallavam 
pancbamam 
pancbaari 
pataaka 
punnaaga- 
varaali 


poorvaali 


poorvi 


rakta 
chandanam 
rishabbam 


samaanan 
saamanta 
samudurttam 
sankaraa- 
bharanam 
Sarpa sirassu 
sbadjam 
sikbaram 
soochee 
mukbam 
sukatundam 
SATA- 
prastaaram 


taayampaka 
tripataakam 


udaanan 
oorna naabbam 


vaaka 

vardba- 
maanakam 
varikka plaavu 
vivarttanam 
vyaanan 
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Textiles and the Lai Experience TA! South-East} Asia’ 


/ 


Organized by The ‘Textile Museum, Washington, DC 





Nancy Carolyn Reagan 


An international project to present the Tai 
textile arts to the people who created and 
used them, as well as to introduce these 
to the people of North America, describes 
the exhibition which was on view in 
America recently. "Textiles and the Tai 
Experience in South-East Asia", organized 
by The Textile Museum in Washington, 
DC, opened in July 1992 in Bangkok to 
honour Her Majesty Queen Sirikit of 
Thailand on the occasion of her sixtieth 
birthday. The exhibition travelled to 
Washington in October 1992, and from 
February to May this year was at The Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, and al 
The Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, 
Canada, from June to mid-August! 

The exhibition consists of one hundred 
and twenty textiles and related objects 
drawn from private and public collections 
in Thailand and the United States. It is the 
culmination of the far-reaching 
scholarship of Dr Mattiebelle Gittinger, 
research associate at The Textile Museum, 
and Dr H. Leedom Lefferts, ]r., professor 
of anthropology at Drew University 

The exhibition offers an unprecedented 
Opportunity to understand and appreciate 
the rich textile traditions of the Tai, the 
most populous grouping of mainland 
South-East Asia. "Tai" is the name of a 
language family that joins over seventy 
million people, the majority of whom live 
in Thailand and Laos. A minority are 
situated in Vietnam, Myanmar (Burma), 
China, India, and Cambodia. The most 
widely accepted theory concerning the 
origin of the Tai language family is that it 
arose just south of the Yangtze River in 
present-day China. Over the past two 
thousand years Tai speakers moved south 
and south-west. The exhibition centres 
primarily on the textile arts of Tai 
subgroups that moved into Thailand and 
Laos 

The importance of textiles in the 
religious and social lives of the Tai is 
amply demonstrated in the exhibition. It 
looks at ways in which textiles function 
for the individual, in the realm of religion, 





1. A mannequin wearing the traditional Tai costume at the entrance to the exhibition at The 


Textile Museum. Рраа sin (skirt). Thailand, Nan Province. Lu people for Chiang Mai Court 
Early twentieth century, Friend of the Tai Textile Project, L 1991.11 55. Photo: Amy Ward 
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2. Phaa sin (skirt). Laos, Muang Muai. Tai 
Daeng people (2). Mid-twentieth century 


TT. 
pate 


Patricia C. Naenna, Chiang Mai, Thailand 
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and in the service of the courts. These 
themes are richly illustrated with 
women's skirts, utilitarian textiles (coffin 
covers, sheets, blankets), decorative and 
av ritual textiles (temple banners, door 

2 OQ тұр ӘУ ІЗ M ANUS x. AL y i hangings), and the small squares (plain or 
с 2) Y: | SrA x patterned) that serve a range of functions 
from presentation cloths to pillow covers. 
Included are imported textiles from India 
and other countries which serve to 
distinguish persons associated with the 
courts from the common people. A fully 
illustrated catalogue accompanies the 
exhibition and is available from The 
Textile Museum Bookstore. 


i ; 
ec 6 еф 

C 4 қ, aw 
См Ау ае ТАУ 
DRAN e. yA or 


ake! 5А 


е “7! , 

, $^ x E ч. JF A > ` TT B “ y м “ 

N WO. S Though the social and organizational 
"NE, ' 


patterns of the Tai ethnic groups vary, in 
general they share a common ecology 
based on wet-rice, flooded-field paddy 
agriculture, A preference for glutinous 
rice and a house style in which the living 
area is raised on piles above the ground 
are other common threads. A majority of 
the population is Theravada Buddhist. 
The means of production and the 
meaning attributed to cloth are similar. 
Design, spatial organization, patterning 
techniques, and technical properties all 
help identify original Tai textiles and 
differentiate them from later borrowed 
forms. 

A "borrowed form" which has an 
important place in Tai textile history 
includes Indian-made cloths which 
ranged from simple dyed cottons to 
masterpieces of the dyer's and weaver's 


NEAT BLP или arts. In the seventeenth-century Indian 
| textiles, produced specifically for the 
AS ER OL a АЙЫЛ South-East Asian markets, were 


exchanged in Siam for goods traded 
elsewhere. Trade in these cloths was the 
monopoly of the king and they were 
often given as signs of royal favour. They 
were fashioned as items of clothing to be 
worn in the courts or used as 





3. Architectural hanging. India for the 
Siamese Market. Late eighteenth century. 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Museum of 
Design, Smithsonian Institution, New York. 
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4. Tung (banner). China, Yunnan. sip Song 
Panna. Dai (Lu) people. Late twentieth 
century. The Textile Museum 
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architectural hangings, and thus became 
visual symbols of the Siamese royalty and 
élite. As markers of status they were a 
primary means by which rulers conveyed 
their greatness to foreign visitors as well 
as to their own subjects. Though few of 
these textiles have survived to the present 
day, these cloths became codified in the 
painterly arts, which can be seen in 
murals and manuscripts. 

Among the Tai, textiles embody social 
meaning. Beyond clothing people, they 
define the fundamental division of labour, 
signal changes in status and liminal 
periods in rites of passage, and 
commemorate important Occasions, 
Before commercial cloth was widely 
available, Tai women produced almost all 
textiles — clothing, household necessities, 
and ritual gifts. 


FIGURE ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
Unless otherwise credited, all 
photographs by Franko Khoury. 


5. Pbaa puu kraap (bowing cloth). Laos. Tai 
Daeng people. Mid-twentieth century. Nisa 
Sheanakul, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Care of Palm-leaf Manuscripts 


OO 


O. P. Agrawal 


Before paper was introduced in India, 
some time in the tenth or eleventh 
century, palm-leaf was one of the main 
materials used for writing and painting 
not only in India but in almost all the 
countries of South and South-East Asia 
including Nepal, Sri Lanka, Burma (now 
Myanmar), Thailand, and Indonesia. 
Palm-leaf was the most important base 
for writing for several centuries. It is for 
this reason that large collections of 
palm-leaf manuscripts are found in 
several museums and libraries in India. 
In Assam, however, Sachipata — the 
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1. A badly deteriorated palm-leaf manuscript. 


inner bark of a tree growing abundantly 
there — was very popular for writing. 
Preservation of both these materials is a 
rather difficult undertaking, and without 
proper care they soon deteriorate. 


Types of palm-leaf 

Though several varieties of palm-trees 
exist, the leaves of only a few have been 
used for the purpose of writing, the most 
widely employed being the palmyra palm 
and the talipot palm. 

The palmyra palm grows in many parts 
of India, Myanmar, and Sri Lanka. This 
tree needs a comparatively dry climate 
and grows to a height of fifteen to twenty 
metres, with a trunk one to two metres in 
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diameter. The palmyra leaf grows up to 
one metre in length. This palm-leaf is 
strong and flexible but with time its 
natural flexibility diminishes. The leaves 
of the palmyra are thicker than those of 
the talipot palm. They also appear more 
prone to attacks from insects than the 
leaves of the talipot palm. 

The talipot palm, also called the pan 
palm, is an erect, tall tree that grows to à 
height of twenty to twenty-five metres 
and has a trunk which is half a metre to 
one metre in diameter. This tree needs a 
wet climate and grows well in moist 
coastal areas. It is found in the forests of 
Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Thailand, Malaysia, 
and South India. The leaves of the talipot 


"me 





palm are soft, light-coloured when dry, 
and flexible. The earliest manuscripts are 
on these leaves. They are more durable 
and remain flexible for a long period of time. 

While the leaves of the talipot tree are 
smooth, delicate, and supple, with their 
fibres not easily damaged and more 
resistant to decay, the leaves of the 
palmyra palm are rough. 


The processing of palm-leaf 

In order to make palm-leaf fit for writing 
on, it had to be processed in a special 
manner. Several methods were used and 
these differed from place to place. In 
South India fresh palm-leaves were dried 
in the sun and then gingili oil was applied 
on them. In some parts of South India and 
Orissa, fresh palm-leaves were hung for 
several days in a kitchen which had no 
smoke. Afterwards they were cleaned and 
used for writing. In Orissa, after cleaning 
the palm-leaf, turmeric was sometimes 
applied to give the leaves a light yellow 
colour. 

In Orissa, some other methods for 
preparing the palm-leaf were used. In 
one, the leaves were dried completely in 
the sun and kept under the mud or silt of 
a pond for ten to fifteen days. After this 
they were removed, cleaned, and dried 
again in the sun for some time. Finally, a 
paste of turmeric was applied. Another 
process used in Orissa was to boil the 
rough and thick leaves in water for some 
time. This made them thin and soft, after 
which they were cleaned with a soft cloth 
and kept alternately in the sun and dew 
for a few days. Finally, turmeric paste was 
applied on the surface. 

There are two main techniques of 
writing on palm-leaf. 

1. By incision with a pointed iron stylus. 

2. By writing with a pen or brush, as 

is done while writing on paper. 

Incision with a stylus was the more 
common method of writing. As the 
incision made is not easily legible, lamp 
black or charcoal powder mixed with an 
oil is applied. It fills inside the grooves, 
while the excess is cleaned with a cloth. 
In India, mustard oil or gingili oil is used 
for mixing the black. Sometimes, the fresh 
green leaves of a particular tree are 








3. A magnified image of an insect eating the palm-leaf. 


rubbed on the palm-leaf so that the green 
juice of the leaves is deposited in the 
engravings. Another material used for 
making the writing visible is the paste 
prepared by mixing the juice of a bean 
plant, the juice of datura, black charcoal 
of either coconut shell or straw and 


gingili oil. This paste not only makes the 
writing distinct, it also serves as a 
protection against insects, 

In the method for writing with ink, a 
brush or pen was used. The writing was 
done as on paper. However, since 
palm-leaf is less absorbent than paper, ink 
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+. A partly restored palm-leaf manuscript 


remains on the surface of the leaf. 

Sometimes the palm-leaf manuscripts 
also had illustrations, either engraved or 
painted with a brush. The incisions were 
filled in, usually with black or red. The 
choice of the colour was obviously 
restricted. In painting with a brush, 
several colours such as yellow, red, blue, 
green, white, black, and their mixture 
could be used. 

The width of the palm-leaf is small, it 
being not more than eight to ten 
centimetres. Sometimes two or more 
leaves were stitched together with a 
needle and thread at the edges to make a 
wider writing surface. 

Obviously, palm-leaves could not be 
bound like a book and were stored 
between two wooden panels that were 
slightly larger than the leaves. Holes were 
punched through the board and the 
leaves, either in the centre or on the two 
sides, and a cord was passed through the 
holes and bound around the manuscripts 
to keep the leaves in position. 
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Deterioration of palm-leaf 
The palm-leaf, a natural and organic 
product, is very susceptible to different 
types of deterioration. In some ways it is 
rather like a wooden panel. Variations in 
the relative humidity and temperature of a 
place have a marked effect on it, making 
it split and crack. Light also embrittles the 
palm-leaf. Insects particularly have a 
marked effect on it. Fungus does not grow 
much on the palm-leaf but its effect has 
sometimes been noticed. In addition, 
continuous handling and adverse storage 
conditions add to the forces of 
deterioration acting on the palm-leaf. 
The various types of damage noticed in 
the palm-leaf include stains, blackening ol 
the surface, damage by insects, fungal 
effect, splitting or cleavage of the surface 
layer, fading of writing, and brittleness 
and weakening of the leaf. 


Conservation procedure 


Palm-leaves get stained on contact with 
any kind of dirt, oil, grease, or from 
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constant touch. Water is the best cleaning 
agent for them. 

Incised leaves are cleaned with distilled 
water dabbed on a soft cotton swab. If 
necessary, a non-ionic detergent is added 
to the distilled water. A soft brush can be 
used to dislodge the dirt from the surface 
[he leaf is dried with a soft cloth and 
allowed to dry further by pressing 
between two blotting papers. 

However, water cannot be used for 
cleaning the surface-written or painted 
leaves. To clean them, a non-aqueous 
solvent like ethyl alcohol, toluene, or 
xvlene, or trichlore ethylene may be used. 

It should be remembered, though, that 
prolonged use of organic solvents is not 
good for the palm-leaf because many 
natural products, particularly wax, which 
is protective to the leaf, may also be 
removed. 

It has been observed that palm-leaf 
often turns brown or black, but sometimes 
only a portion near the edges is so 


discoloured. The main causes of this 
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damaged palm-leaf before restoratior 
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7. А painted palm-leaf before restoration. 
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type of discolouration are oxidation of the 
leaf, accumulation of dirt, and frequent 
application of oil on the palm-leaf. 

The appearance of the leaf can be 
improved by cleaning it with distilled 
water. À non-ionic detergent helps in the 
process of removing the dirt. Sometimes, 
bleaching with hydrogen peroxide is also 
helpful. The palm-leaf is immersed for 
two minutes in a two per cent solution of 
hydrogen peroxide in water till the 
desired cleaning is achieved. 

If palm-leaves develop a sticky surface 
on account of excess oil, this can be 
removed with acetone. 

The palm-leaf is extremely susceptible 
to attacks from insects, mainly the 
Gastrallus indicus, a small insect that eats 
its way through bundles of manuscripts. 
An effective method of control is 
fumigation with paradichlorobenzene. An 
equal ratio mixture of carbon tetrachloride 
and trichloroethylene has also been found 
satisfactory for fumigation. 

Sometimes fungus also grows on the 
surface of the palm-leaf but can be 
cleaned with a cotton swab moistened 
with ethanol. Fumigation with thymol is 
also helpful. Dry fungus is removed with 
dry cotton. 

A defect often noticed in palm-leaf 
manuscripts is the presence of cracks in 
. the surface layer. The main reason for 
these is variation in climatic conditions. 

Another defect palm-leaf suffers is the 
cleavage of the surface layer from the 
main body of the leaf on account of the 
breakdown of the bond between the 
surface layer and other parts of the leaf. 
The restoration of the cracks as well as of 
the cleavage of the surface layer is a job 
for experts. Re-fixing is done with the 
help of diluted polyvinyl acetate emulsion. 

Another very common flaw in the 
palm-leaf is the fading of writing. The 
writing in incised manuscripts can be 
made visible by applying carbon black or 
fine charcoal powder mixed with oil. In 
the case of surface-written manuscripts, 
fading is because of the flaking of ink. 
Flaking can be arrested with the 
application of a two per cent solution of 
soluble nylon dissolved in ethyl alcohol. 

Fresh palm-leaves are flexible but 


become brittle with age. To impart 
flexibility to old palm-leaves, an oil such 


as citronella oil or lemon grass oil may be 
applied. The Indian Conservation Institute 


is experimenting with an oil which has 
softening as well as insecticidal properties. 

Often, the edges of palm-leaves 
become weak. A thin layer of transparent 
acrylic emulsion is applied on the edges 
with a soft brush, helping to bind the 
loose fibres of the palm-leaf. 

The palm-leaf is an extremely 
important part of the Indian heritage, and 
special efforts should be made to 
conserve it in a proper manner. In case of 
difficulty an expert conservation 
laboratory should be consulted. 


FIGURE ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
All photographs: courtesy INTACH 


Indian Conservation Institute, Lucknow. 
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Book Review 


Title: Catalogue of Paintings, Drawings, Engravings and Busts: The Collection of The Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Writer: Raymond Head with a foreword by Mildred Archer. 
Publisher: The Royal Asiatic Society. Price: 855. 


Since 1823, when the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland was founded, 
under the patronage of George IV, its art 
collections remained largely unknown. 
Now, through the labours of Raymond 
Head, Mildred Archer, and several other 
scholars, information about the collections 
is available in a handsome illustrated 
catalogue, recently published by the 
Society itself. 

The Royal Asiatic Society was modelled 
upon the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
had been founded in Calcutta in 1784 by 
Sir William Jones. Subsequently, a group 
of dedicated orientalists, inspired by the 
ideals of Jones and his contemporaries, 
formulated the aims of the new Society in 
London, which centred around the 
"encouragement of science, literature and 
the arts in connection with India, and 
other countries eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope" 

The Sanskrit scholar, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, a former president of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, became the first 
director of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
number of members increased rapidly, 
and included retired officials of the East 
India Company with an interest in the 
history and culture of the East. Many were 
also collectors, who donated books, 
paintings, drawings, and manuscripts to 
the Society. Sculpture, coins, and models 
were also given, but most of these have 
since been dispersed to other institutions. 
Its committee also established a 
programme for collecting information and 
objects, especially from the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, to supplement the 
work of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The collections of the Royal Asiatic 
Society listed in the Catalogue of 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings and 
Busts, not only relate to India, but also 
include pictures by oriental artists from 
Burma (now Myanmar), China, Ethiopia, 
Japan, Persia, and Sri Lanka, which reflect 
the Society’s wide-ranging interests. The 
complex material in the art collections has 
been divided into five categories in the 
catalogue, thus providing easy access to 
individual items or collections. A list of 
donors gives the names of key people 
involved in the formation of these 
collections, while a selective index 
provides the researcher with a list of 


people, places, and subjects referred to in 
the main catalogue entries. Each entry 
contains detailed descriptions, and 
biographical and bibliographical 
information. The introduction provides a 
fascinating insight into the early years of 
the Society, when it received more 
donations than at any other time. 

The first two categories list fourteen oil 
paintings and ten busts and plaques, 
mostly portraits of the Society's members, 
which still adorn its premises in London. 
The paintings also include the celebrated 
group portrait of the Maratha Peshwa, 
Madhu Rao Narayan, and his minister, 
Nana Fadnavis, with their attendants, 
painted by the professional British artist, 
James Wales, at Poona (now Pune) in 1792. 

The next category, which is the largest, 
comprises water-colours, drawings, and 
sketches by European artists and their 
Asian assistants. It is arranged 
alphabetically, listing the artist or 
collector, as appropriate. The collection of 
Colonel James Tod, founder-member and 
first librarian of the Society who served in 
india for many years, is among the most 
important. He is best known for his 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. W is 
illustrated with engravings after 
topographical water-colours by Captain 
Patrick Waugh (who served with Tod) 
and delicate architectural drawings by 
Tod’s Indian artist, Ghasi. The collection 
contains a hundred and fifty-one original 
pictures by Waugh and Ghasi, besides 
engravings by the London engraver, 
Edward Finden, for Tod’s book. 

The collection of Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, the British Resident in Nepal for 
many years, includes about fifty detailed 
pencil drawings of Buddhist architecture 
in the Kathmandu valley by Hodgson’s 
artist, Raja Man Singh. Hodgson never 
fulfilled his ambition to write a history of 
Nepal, but nevertheless amassed a vast 
collection including Buddhist manuscripts, 
which also belong to the Society. 

Sir William Jones’ varied collection (the 
acquisition of which is unrecorded in the 
Society’s Register of Donations) includes 
botanical drawings by Jones and his wife. 
Other notable collections include 
Lieutenant-Colonel Godfrey Baker’s 
architectural drawings of noted sites in 
Java; Major-General William Farquhar’s 
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natural history drawings, mostly by 
Chinese artists from Malacca; 
Major-General Charles Doyle’s collection, 
which includes studies of costumes and 
trades made by Jairam Das of Patna; and 
Ram Raz’s group of drawings of buildings 
in South India, made for illustrating his 
Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. 

The section devoted to works by 
oriental artists contains material collected, 
rather than commissioned, by Europeans. 
The Japanese items, Indian miniatures, 
and Company paintings comprise the 
majority of pictures in this category. The 
Mughal miniatures include an equestrian 
portrait of Dara Shikoh and a bird's eye 
view of Jahangir’s mausoleum at Lahore, 
which are illustrated in colour. James 
Tod's collection of Rajasthani paintings, 
mostly portraits of local rulers, was 
probably the first of its kind to reach the 
West. These and his pictures by Patrick 
Waugh and Ghasi were presented by 
Tod’s executors in 1851. 

The amateur artist, James Baillie Fraser, 
collected Company paintings while he 
was in North India, and a few such studies 
of Mughal architecture are in the Society’s 
collection. He also acquired five drawings 
by a Persian artist, probably during a 
subsequent visit to Persia, which likewise 
belong to the Society. There are pictures 
from South India, including Madras, 
Mysore, and Tanjore, dating from the first 
half of the nineteenth century, mainly 
showing mythological or architectural 
subjects. 

Lastly, the Society’s surprisingly small 
collection of prints contains largely 
portraits and topographical views. These 
include a rare complete set of Thomas 
Daniell’s twelve “Views of Calcutta”, 
which were produced in the city between 
1786 and 1788. 

Considering the great range and 
complexity of items in these collections, 
the task of cataloguing, research, and 
presentation must have seemed daunting. 
This has taken many years to complete, 
and the scholarly catalogue admirably 
does justice to the important art 
collections of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Pauline Rohatgi 
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India and its neighbouring countries. 
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How does a Company, starting off by 
manufacturing a single product, 

today cater to every conceivable industry 
in the country? 


At SSL, we simply attribute it to the way 
we look at things. To us, its a matter of 
orientation and perspective. Which lends a 
different angle to each contingency, a new 
dimension to set patterns of thinking. 


It's a single minded dedication which has 
helped us diversify. And how. 

The company, flagged off in 1962, by 
manufacturing umbrella ribs, soon started 
operating a wire drawing plant, which 
became a leader in steel wire production. 


By logical extension and timely foresight, 
we went in for backward integration. By 
first putting up a wire rod mill, and then, 
one more step backward, by buying a 
mini steel plant which produced billets for 
the wire rod mill. 


This step ensured that control over inputs 
could be strictly kept under check. 


But more importantly, this single move 
opened a floodgate of opportunities and 
widened our avenues and options. 


We strengthened our infrastructure, thus 
saving on costly imports, and speeding up 
indigenisation. 

Boosted our exports and established a 
competitive position in the stiff 
international market. 


We've now embarked upon a major 
import substitution venture, aimed at 
producing DD/EDD grade sheets of 
internationally accepted quality, and 
includes the use of sophisticated 
computer controlled cold rolling mill. 
Today our range is unmatched. 

Different types of PC wires, ACSR wires, 
Cable Armour wires, Tyre Bead wires, СО; 
welding wires, textile wires-in all shapes, 
sizes and specifications. 

We've got them all. 

At SSL, we simply adopt a single minded, 
radical approach to technology. And that, 
in the long run, makes all the difference. 
And diversification possible. 
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PAPYRUS polisher in ivory and gold from the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Collection : Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Copyright : Organisation of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Photograph : courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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In 1951, the small group of founder-members of Marg Publications approached 
Mr JRA. Tata, as Chairman of Tata Sons Ltd., with a request that Marg be 
taken ober by Tatas, because they could not afford to keep it going. With characteristic 
tuishom and biston that the project mas forth supporting, he agreed to the request to 
take ober Marg Publications. The heaby burden of his manifold duties as Chairman 
of the principal Tata public limited companies and of Tata Sons Ltd., mhich, until 
the abolition of the Managing Agency Sustem, had the responsibility of managing 
them, did not come in the шар of his taking a personal interest in this relatifely small 
fenture of art publication. Jn fact, it mas his enthusiasm for fflarg's fork and constant 
support that enabled Marg to debelop and diversify and carte for itself an admired 
niche in India in the area of art books and magazines. After the abolition of the 
Managing Agency System in 1970, Mr 2.2.9. Tata's personal interest resulted in 
the Hoard of Directors continuing to finance Marg Publications although it brought 
по profits to the firm and efen infolfed a small loss each year. The non-profit-making 
nature of the project did not deter Mr 2.25.2. Tata, with his unending quest for 
perfection, to fwrite to Marg’s General Adviser, then Mrs Roshan Sahatala, in the 
following fords: 


“Ж am glad to see that my suggestion that all adgertisements should be in 
the form of art reproductions has been adopted by so many companies 
- - . . di mould only like to suggest that the frame of the Garious 
adbertisements and the names of the firms should be kept more uniform, 
and printed in such a fray as to detract attention to the least possible 
extent from the art mark . . . .” 


Che best tribute that can be paid to Mr 3.35.13. Tata by all those mha mork for 
Marg and are associated With it or support it in barious Mays, is іп ensure that the 
high standards шісі he sought to achiebe are maintained, and, mheneher possible, 
debeloped and elebated in the years to come. It is the earnest desire of all concerned at 
Marg to dedicate a publication to his memory. In order that this should be appropriately 
important, a decision has been taken that the Golden Jubilee Volume to be published in 
1996 on the subject of BOMBAY, the сір mhich was his home and place of fork, 
and the planned defelopment of which fas close to his heart, be dedicated іп the memory 
of the wonderful man, those support made it possible for Marg to exist and grot. 
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(3. 3. BHABHA) 
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BEJEWELLED eagle found among the treasures in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. Collection : Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Copyright : 
Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph : courtesy Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. 
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ROMAN silver coin with deity (reverse). Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. Photograph : courtesy National Museum, New Delhi. 
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PALETTE with seven pens and two colours, in ivory and gold, from 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. Collection : Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 
Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph : courtesy 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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ROMAN silver coin with diademed bust (obverse). Collection : 
National Museum, New Delhi. Photograph : courtesy National Museum, 


New Delhi. 
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< SHIP on the high seas from the Kalpa-Sutra. Gandhar, Gujarat. Collection : Devsano Pado Bhandara, 


Ahmedabad. Photograph : Saryu Doshi. 


Influences ANd INTERACTIONS 
Saryu Doshi 


MORE than two thousand years ago, in the second century BC, an Indian sailor 
lay stranded, and half dead, on the shores of the Red Sea. He was taken to Alexandria, and 
produced before the state authorities. In broken Greek he offered to show the short direct 
sea route to India, in exchange for permission to return to his native land. 

The Indian's proposal found favour with Ptolemy Euergetes II (145-116 BC), the ruler of 
Egypt, because the maritime journey to the Eastern lands was long and arduous as the ships used 
to sail along the coasts. A new route, crossing the seas, would certainly prove shorter and 
therefore advantageous. Accordingly, the Ptolemy directed Eudoxus, a Greek explorer, to set out 
with the Indian across the high seas to India. This voyage marked the beginning of direct trade 
and communication between Egypt and India. 

Prior to that, though, for many centuries, India and Egypt had been in contact with each 
other. Their links can be traced as far back as the third millennium BC when three riverine 
civilizations — that on the Nile in Egypt, that on the Tigris and Euphrates in Mesopotamia, and 
that on the Indus in India — had reached an advanced level of development. That the lure of 
spices dominated the relations between India and Egypt in those times as it did for centuries 
afterwards is shown by the discovery of the lowly dbania (the umbelliferous fruit of the coriander 
plant) in the tombs of the Pharaohs. Apparently, this spice from India was familiar to ancient 
Egyptians.! Another item that Egyptians sought from India seems to be cloth, for it is generally 
believed that the muslin in which the Egyptian mummies were wrapped was of Indian origin.’ 
In those days, however, the connections between India and Egypt appear to have been indirect, 
being routed through West Asia. 

Although India was known to Egypt and Indian goods and objects had found their way to 
it as well as other neighbouring lands, the geographical distance between them did not encourage 
direct contact. For Egypt, India assumed significance only after Alexander's conquering armies 
had swept through Asia in the fourth century BC. Since some of their territories had become a 
part of Alexander's dominions, the two countries — Egypt and India—were brought closer 
together and in direct contact. These connections were reinforced a century later when Ashoka, 
the Mauryan emperor of India, fired by his zeal to propagate Buddhism as a world religion, sent 
messengers to the foremost rulers of the ancient world, including Ptolemy II of Egypt. The 
Ptolemy, in return, sent an ambassador to the Mauryan court. 

In addition to diplomatic exchanges, there must have been close links through trade as 
indicated by the literary and art historical evidence of the period. Textual and inscriptional 
references, as well as sculptured figures in terracotta in Egypt, and in stone in India, point to the 
presence of Indians in Alexandria as well as other parts of Egypt, and that of Yavanas — Greeks 
of Alexandrian origin — on the western coast of India. It is, generally, believed that at this time, 
the Egyptian mind was greatly influenced by Indian mysticism — particularly by the doctrine of 
rebirth. 

The connections between India and Egypt intensified around the beginning of the 
Christian Era when Egypt came under Roman rule. During that period the route through the 
Red Sea was cleared of the pirates that infested it and the area patrolled regularly. These 
measures ensured a safe navigational passage to Egypt from the ports of Arabia, or the island of 
Socotra situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, and ships began to ply on this route increasingly. 
Until then, Indian ships had customarily unloaded their cargo at Arabian ports and the Arabs 
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then carried it overland to Egypt. In AD 44, the discovery that the monsoon winds could be 
harnessed for making a potentially hazardous voyage safer and faster changed the character of 
the relationship between India and Egypt. The volume of trade between the two countries 
increased phenomenally, so much so that every year a hundred and twenty ships travelled to 
India for ivory, aromatics, and precious stones. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian Era, trade between India and Egypt flourished, 
with Alexandria serving as an intermediary between the lands on the Mediterranean Sea and 
countries to the south, such as India and China. Trade was brisk and Alexandria functioned as 
an emporium where the countries along the Mediterranean could obtain goods from the East. In 
the third century AD, this lucrative trade dwindled as the political power of Rome declined and 
Roman gold coins gradually began to disappear from the market. The once flourishing trade 
between India and Egypt came to a virtual standstill for a few centuries. 

Egypt had been trading with centres on the western coast of India for textiles as early as the 
first century AD. After it came under Islamic rule, Egypt continued to import Indian textiles. 
Interestingly, fragments of fabric found in the ruins of Fustat, the Egyptian capital located on the 
outskirts of Cairo, serve as evidence of this trade between the two countries. The choice and 
treatment of decorative motifs, their configurations as also the printing techniques indicate that 
they were made in Gujarat in India between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. The coarse texture 
of the material and the simplicity of the patterns suggest that these fabrics were intended for the 
use of the common people in Egypt. It is also possible that Egypt imported these textiles for 
purposes of barter with other African countries for precious materials and foodstuffs. Fustat 
appears to have functioned as a trading post even though it had declined politically. In its sands 
it has preserved an Indian artistic tradition which has left no trace in its native land. 

In the tenth century AD, during the Fatimid period, Egyptian merchants known as el karemia 
came to India to deal in spices. Many of them stayed for long periods in India — often away from 
their families as the letters in the Geniza Documents indicate. During their stay in India these 
merchants carried on proselytizing as well, because they came also with the intention of 
spreading Islam among the Indians. The Egyptian spice merchants were known as Bohras — 
apparently a word derived from the term babar in the Indian languages, meaning spices. Another 
explanation for the term could be its derivation from the word babar (outside) in the Gujarati 
language indicating people from overseas. Whatever the origin of the word, even today the 
descendants of the converts to the faith preached by the Egyptian spice merchants continue to 
be known as the Bohras. 

While there can be little doubt that trade occupied a central position in the relations between 
India and Egypt through the ages, it must be remembered that commercial transactions brought 
in their wake intellectual and cultural exchanges. Certain aspects of this interweave of influences 
have been studied, but the subject has not been examined as a whole, and certainly not in its 
full range and varied complexities. Such an endeavour, undoubtedly, will require sustained effort 
over many years from both countries, but a beginning in that direction was made in September 
1991 in Cairo, by a colloquium on the many-faceted relationship between Egypt and India from 
the earliest to the present times. 

The seminar was inaugurated jointly by His Excellency Farouk Hosni, Minister for Culture, 
Egypt, and Dr Najma Heptullah, Deputy Chairperson of the Rajya Sabha (the Upper House), the 
Indian Parliament. The co-chairperson of the seminar, Dr Abdul Aziz Nawar opened the first 
session of the seminar, and the learned discussions that followed and continued for the next three 
days revealed fascinating similarities as well as diversities in the history, culture, and political 
developments of the two countries. The papers portrayed parallels in spheres such as ancient 
myths, religious practices and imagery, art and architecture, as well as music and folk theatre. 
They discussed trade routes, linguistics, and trends in contemporary literature. More importantly, 
contemporary themes, such as women and social change as reflected in the literature of India and 
Egypt, were examined. The political implications arising out of the colonial background of the 
two countries were analysed, as was the concept of non-alignment advocated by Nehru and 
Nasser — both of whom were leaders of great stature, and the source of inspiration to countries 
recently freed from the colonial yoke. 
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WORLD map with miniatures from the /skander Namab, with inscriptions in Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindi. The geographical content is based on the world as described by Ptolemy in the second 
century AD, with important additions from the late fifteenth-century geographer Ibn Agim. The map is 
oriented with the 'S' at the top; possibly made in India, in the second half of the eighteenth century. 


Diameter : 2.6 centimetres. Collection: courtesy Staatliche Museen zu Berlin-Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
Museum für Islamische Kunst. 


Of the twenty-five papers presented at this seminar entitled “Egypt-India : historical and 
cultural relationships”, from September 14 to 17, 1991, in Cairo, only four—those dealing with 
art and trade—are featured in this volume, as its focus is on the exchange of influences 
between India and Egypt in the sphere of art and culture, against the background of trade 
relations. These papers cover the period from the Pharaonic Age to the Mamluk period in 
Egypt—circa 2500 BC-AD 1500. 

On behalf of all the participants of the seminar, I thank profusely, His Excellency Farouk 
Hosni, Minister for Culture, Egypt, for sponsoring the seminar in historical Cairo, and for 
providing a rare opportunity for Indian and Egyptian research scholars in similar and cognate 
fields to meet and exchange information and ideas. For the Indian participants, a visit to Egypt 
lent an added dimension to their knowledge of its history and culture. 

Grateful thanks are also due to Mohammad Ghoneim, First Under-Secretary, Ministry of 
Culture, Egypt, for organizing the seminar and the excellent arrangements made for the stay of 
the participants and their visits to various archaeological sites and museums in Cairo, Luxor, and 
Alexandria. I thank the management of the Opera House, which served as the venue of the 
seminar for all the facilities extended to the participants during the deliberations. 

To His Excellency P. Alan Nazareth, the Indian Ambassador to Egypt from 1989 to 1992, for 
his characteristically original approach in emphasizing culture as an important aspect of 
diplomatic relations are due very special thanks. It was he who initially conceived the idea of a 
conclave on the historical and cultural relations between India and Egypt and who, with 
indefatigable energy and undiminished zeal brought it to fruition with the generous collaboration 
of the Ministry of Culture in Egypt. 

For the encouragement and constant support received during the compilation of this volume 
I am extremely grateful to Her Excellency Arundhati Ghose, the present Indian Ambassador to 
Egypt. To Veena Sikri, the former Director-General of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
and to Niranjan Desai, the present Director-General of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
I am greatly indebted for facilitating the production and publication of this volume. I wish to 
acknowledge my due gratitude to Dr Ismat Mehdi, Director, Indian Cultural Centre, Cairo, for her 
untiring efforts in collecting material from different sources in Egypt. To Dr Basu, former 
Programme Director of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, and Gopal Gandhi, Director, the 
Nehru Centre, London, I owe special thanks for their kind and diligent assistance in coordinating 
the various agencies for obtaining material for publication. 

I thank S. Gorakshkar, Director, the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay, for 
his suggestions for illustrations as also for his permission for photographing objects in the 
museum's collections. I am grateful to Dr A. P. Jamkhedkar, Director, Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Government of Maharashtra, and Dr R. C. Sharma, Director, the National Museum, 
New Delhi, for permission for photographing objects in their collections. I thank Samantha 
Cooper, and Clair Randall and Venetia Porter of the British Museum, London, Doris Nicholson 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and Rosalind Janssen of the Petrie Museum, London, for their 
prompt response to our urgent requests for photographs from their collections. 

Above all, I wish to express my deep appreciation and indebtedness to Dr Ernst Grube and 
Dr Eleanor Sims, Editors, Islamic Art, London, for their invaluable advice and constructive 
guidance in selecting illustrations for this publication. 

Thanks are due to Dr Geeta Sali for her patience in systematically integrating the textual and 
illustrative material received from different sources and her dedication in typing and retyping the 
entire manuscript for publication. 


NOTES 


1. Sir George Watt, The Commercial Products of India, an abridgement of the Dictionary of Economic Products, 
London, 1908. I am grateful to Sharada Dwivedi for this information. 

2. E. Mackay, "Further Links between Ancient Sind, Sumer and Elsewhere," Antiquity, vol. V, Cambridge, 1931, 
pp. 459-473. 
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NEITHER historical events nor cross-cultural currents can explain the unique 
parallels in the myths and imagery of ancient Egypt and India. The explanation is more 
subtle in its implications, for it invokes the ingenuity of man to devise myths and 
symbols which explore the wonders of creation, relating them to his own experiential 
reality. 

Myths are not sacrosanct utterances or divine revelations. They were created by men, 
not by the gods, to link microcosm to macrocosm, earth to sky. They introduce a system 
of natural order which controls the elements and even the gods, thus bringing some sense 
of predictability to life. Both in India and in Egypt, they hold out positive hopes for the 
future beyond this mortal existence. 

Likewise, the artist's perception in stone, for all its links to mythical ideation, even 
to dreams and to fantasy, is a means of intensifying our understanding of the world 
around us. This is the way in which our ancients perceived themselves and their rhythm 
of life: the cycle of the seasons, night following day, the solar, lunar, and planetary cycles, 
the birth, decay, and rebirth of human, animal, and plant life, are each related to the other 
in a vital and most meaningful sense. 

The lotus flower, sacred to Buddha and to Osiris, has five petals which 
symbolise the four limbs and the head; the five senses; the five digits; and like 
the pyramid, the four parts of the compass and the zenith. Other esoteric 
meanings abound: for myths are seldom simple, and never irresponsible.! 

The flower so prolific in the imagery of both India and Egypt, grows out of the waters 
and opens its petals to be warmed by the sun: to be fertilized. From the earliest imagery 
in stone at Sanchi, of the first century BC in India, the lotus? is associated with Sri, the 
goddess of fertility, who is later invoked as Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and 
abundance — being worshipped by Buddhists, Jains, and Hindus alike. The lotus is held 
in each hand by Surya, signifying the fertilizing powers of the sun as he travels through 
the universe. The lotus is woven into the fantasy of women as they stitch old cloths 
together into a kantha, spinning out concentric circles of energy with fish and snakes, 
and scorpions and plants — all swimming in the fertile waters of the imagination.? 

In Egypt, the blue lotus appears in the earliest wall-paintings of the VI Dynasty at 
the pyramids of Saqqara and in all funerary stelae. They are offered to the deceased, and 
held in the hand as though they possess the power to revitalize: to bring the deceased 
back to life. Carved out of blue lapis lazuli, along with the golden falcon and the sun that 
are the symbols of the god Horus, the lotus appears among the funerary treasures from 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. | 

The lotus then, becomes a leitmotiv, a symbol most apt since it links the waters with 
the sun, the earth to sky — signifying fertility and regeneration in both Egypt and India. 
For, it is the seed of the plant which spells out the cycle of birth-decay-death and rebirth 
that forms the essential pattern of belief in these two riverine and agricultural societies. 

In India and Egypt, the rivers Ganga and the Nile have brought sustenance to the 
land and nourished these civilizations which have survived five millennia. Both these 
rivers, the Ganga and the Nile, are personified and worshipped. They provide the 
dramatic backdrop against which myths are indeed created, to explain the topographic 
conditions of the land.* 

From its source in the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal, the Ganga flows some two 
thousand five hundred kilometres, through the rich deltaic region which is known as 
aryavarta, in the most densely populated area today in India. Puranic myths recount the 
divine origins of Ganga, as she fell from heaven to earth in response to penances 
performed by the sage Bhagiratha: to bring the fertilizing powers of water to an earth 


parched for over a thousand years? At the early seventh-century seaport of 
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1. Lotuses in full bloom. Railing pillar on a stupa, Sanchi. Circa first century AD. Photograph: 
courtesy Geeti Sen. 


2. Gajalakshmi. Nineteenth century. Kalighat painting on paper, Calcutta. Collection: Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Photograph: courtesy Geeti Sen. 
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3. Gajalakshmi. Pitalkhora, Maharashtra. Second century BC. Trap rock; 60 x 101 centimetres. 


Collection: The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Courtesy of the Trustees of the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Photograph : Pankaj Shah. 





Mahabalipuram in south India, this epic theme is entirely carved out of a granite rock 
spanning almost fifty feet. A natural cleft in the rock allows the rain water to pour down 
in great torrents — as though this were the descent of a mighty river. Beside this cleft are 
carved the serpentine forms of the naga devatas (snake divinities), the sun and the moon, 
the gandbarvas and kinnaras (celestial beings), the hunters and animals of the 
forest — all of them rejoicing in this great event where the divine river is celebrated as the 
saviour of all mankind. 

Here is a spectacular instance of the way in which myth is used to relate man to the 
environment. In this myth one senses an acute awareness of the ecological balance which 
needs to be maintained: of the vapours of the sea rising to the sky through heat, described 
in the myth as tapas, and then falling back to earth as the divine river, to flow down 
through the matted locks of lord Shiva, on to the Himalayas, to flow back into the 
ocean.’ 

Another version of the myth explains the special significance of the Ganga and her 
efficacy for the dead.? For the Hindus, to visit Benares is to be cleansed of their sins 
accumulated in their past incarnations; and this is where the devout choose to end their 
days. It is believed that the divine Ganga extends her generosity to all, and that a few 
drops of water placed on the tongue at the moment of death ensure salvation. 
Because of its association with the Ganga, Benares is considered the greatest of all 
tirtha-sthanas (holy sites)? A city of stark contrasts — of the living and the dying— it 
celebrates the unique festival of akash deep after the rains, when the spirits of the 
departed are believed to visit the earth. 

As in India, so in Egypt, the river is personified in human form. A sandstone relief 
from the temple of Rameses П at Abydos depicts Hapi, god of the Nile, holding a pair of 
blue lotus stalks in his hands; suspended from the god's right arm is the ankh, the symbol 
of life. Unlike the Ganga, the blue god of the Nile is male, but with one female breast to 
symbolize his role as nourisher— releasing the waters each year to provide sustenance 
to mankind.’ 

Flowing a long course of more than six thousand kilometres, the last stretch of one 
thousand two hundred kilometres of the Blue Nile — from the First Cataract upwards to 
the Mediterranean —assumes great importance. The needs of agriculture led the ancient 
Egyptians to become more than great farmers. Mastering both the desert and the river, 
they shaped their world-view and their cosmology, as also their beliefs in the afterlife, 
around the river. 

The main presiding deity of the Egyptian pantheon is Osiris, god of the dead, whose 
story of life, death, and regeneration has been transmitted to us in great detail by 
Plutarch.!! According to the best-known version of the myth, Osiris and his twin sister Isis, 
Set and his twin sister Nephthys, were all the progeny of the sky goddess Nut and her 
spouse, the earth god Geb. In this golden age Osiris bestowed upon mankind the arts of 
civilization; agriculture first of all, architecture, writing, astronomy, and the calendar. The 
comely Isis taught weaving, the preparation of foods, music,' dancing, and painting. 

However, all did not go well with this first age of mankind. Nephthys, who was also 
Sets wife and barren, seduced and beguiled the noble Osiris on a dark night, and 
conceived by him Anubis, the first ill-begotten son. Set, born of red eyes and red hair like 
the desert sands, vowed revenge. He threw a lavish banquet and in merriment invited all 
his guests to step into the beautiful sarcophagus which had been specially prepared to 
fit Osiris. When Osiris obliged, seventy-two accomplices rushed in to nail down the 
coffin, and floated it down the Nile to ancient Byblos on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The grief-stricken Isis searched all over until she found the sarcophagus with her 
deceased husband. A huge tree had grown to protect him, exuding such a wondrous 


Figure 7 


fragrance that it had been cut down and taken to the palace. When her story was heard, 
Isis was allowed to return with the coffin of her dead spouse, floating up the Nile in a 
royal barge — thus connecting once more with the river, and establishing the custom of 
model boats being placed in Egyptian tombs for the journey of the dead.12 

Out of deep fear of Set's vengeful nature, Isis hid the sarcophagus in the thick 
marshes of the Nile; but it was discovered one day by Set while he was out hunting 
hippopotamii. In rage he tore up the corpse of his brother Osiris into fourteen parts and 
flung them all over the earth. Once again Isis began her search, and she was able to 
retrieve all but one of the parts, and by her special powers, to conceive and bear a son. 
This was the golden, falcon-headed Horus, also described and addressed as the “son” of 
Ra, the supreme sun god and the aged progenitor of all the gods. 

This compelling story with its human emotions of love, lust, jealousy, anger, 
revenge, fear, and grief, concluding with hope in the conception of Horus, never lost its 
appeal. The legend of Osiris continued to appear in Christian catacombs of the Ptolemaic 
period, with Isis remaining to protect the deceased and Anubis the divine healer to 
embalm the bodies of the dead.” This myth of Osiris endures precisely because it is much 
more than a legend; for it springs from the soil of Egypt and the conditions of the Nile 
region. As interpreted: | 

Isis represents the rich plains of Egypt, made fruitful by the annual inundation 
of the Nile which is Osiris, who is separated from her by Set, the arid desert. 
Set figures as the eternal adversary, a personification of the arid desert, of 
drought and darkness, in opposition to the fertile earth, life-bringing water 
and light. 

An important point not to be overlooked in the Osirian myth is that it was only after 
he had been murdered by his brother Set that Osiris had begotten a son, who later 
avenged his death. In the course of a furious battle with his uncle, Horus lost his left eye. 
He then presented or sacrificed this eye as an offering to the mummified Osiris — which 
in fact had restored the deity to life—to an eternal life, beyond the cycle of death and 
regeneration. Now enthroned forever, Osiris reigns supreme as the lord of death and 
regeneration. | | | 

This eye (wedjet), the symbol of rejuvenation, is painted on every sarcophagus in 
Egypt. It appears as well in manuscripts of the Book of tbe Dead, as well as in 
wall-paintings in tombs, in association with Horus, being suspended above the 
falcon-headed deity who is also associated with the sun god. 

Some extraordinary parallels with the Osirian myth are found among the myths and 
images of India. Lord Vishnu lies recumbent on the bed of the ocean asleep, as indeed 
Osiris lies prostrate and dead on a bier." From the navel of the great god Vishnu rises 
a lotus stalk, the symbol of life and regeneration, associated with fertility and the sun. 
Seated on this lotus is the god Brahma who creates the world. Again, Krishna, a 
reincarnation of Vishnu, battles in his youth with the serpent king; Kaliya, and subdues 
him —as much as the young Horus battles in the marshes with a poisonous snake sent 
by his uncle Set. Finally, both Krishna and Horus have to fulfil their destiny in the role 
of a combatant with the evil uncle, to overcome tyranny and restore harmony to the earth. 

The most arresting aspect of the Osirian legend is Set's brutal act of fratricide: of 
breaking up the corpse of his brother Osiris to scatter the parts all over the earth, the 
fields, the rivers, the ocean — like grain, to take seed in the earth again. A fascinating 
parallel is to be found in the legend of Sati, the wife of lord Shiva, who decided to attend 
the yajnya (fire sacrifice), organized by her father Daksha, despite the fact that she was 
not invited. When she was humiliated, she jumped into the sacrificial fire, to be burnt 
alive. The grieving Shiva then arrived and, taking the corpse of his wife upon his 
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4. Surya with a pair of lotuses. Sun Temple, Konarak. Thirteenth century. Collection: National Museum, 
New Delhi. Photograph: courtesy National Museum, New Delhi. 
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5. River goddess Ganga. Left wall fagade, Rameshvara, Cave 21, 
Ellora. Sixth century. AD. Photograph: courtesy American Institute ol 


Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


O: Hapi, god of the Nile. Temple of Abydos, Egypt. Copyright: 
Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph: courtesy Geeti Sen 
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7. Osiris presides as lord of the dead. From Book of the Dead, Egypt. Copyright: Organisation of 
10 


Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph: courtesy Geeti Sen. 
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shoulders, he danced his terrifying tandava: the dance of destruction. 

The remains of Sati's charred body were scattered all over India; and wherever they 
fell, a sacred pitha, or shrine, was established in memory of the goddess, who of course 
was reborn as the goddess Parvati, to be wedded once more to Shiva. Tradition has it 
that it was the eye of Sati which fell at Benares on the banks of the river Ganga, to be 
sanctified as the temple of Vishalakshi.'° 

On analysis, the myth of Osiris can be decoded as the cycle of death and rebirth. 
This process is not one of resurrection, as is often cited, but of regeneration. Unlike the 
eschatology of the Hebraic, the Christian, and the Islamic religions, the beliefs among 
both the Hindus and Egyptians are different in one essential sense: there is no awaiting 
the last Day of Judgement, at the end of time, when all souls will be resurrected from - 
their limbo-like existence, to be placed either in heaven or hell. 

The ancient civilizations of both India and Egypt nurtured a belief in the subtle 
breath of spirit, called atman in India, and the mystical &a in Egypt, which leaves the 
body at death to be reborn in another body. 

Death and regeneration, then, are seen as truly reciprocal processes— in which 
matter passes from microcosm to macrocosm to microcosm. Ancient Indian sources go 
into great homologic detail as to the breakdown of the body into its numerous 
components, making a clear analogy between the microcosm and macrocosm. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad a dialogue takes place on this subject between the sages 
Artabhaga and Yajnavalkya when the former asks the latter: 

When the voice of a dead man enters the fire, his breath the wind, his eye the 
sun, his mind the moon, his ear the cardinal directions, his flesh the earth, his 
self (atman) the atmosphere, his bodily hair the herbs, the hair of his head the 
trees, and his blood and semen are deposited in the waters, what then does 
this man become? 

If one pauses to consider the extraordinary parallels in both myth and imagery, these 
beliefs would be quite natural to two agricultural societies. The obvious analogy occurs 
with the seed that is planted, that is returned to the earth — as is Sita, the heroine of the 
Ramayana, as is Osiris when the tree grows forth miraculously from his coffin — to 
reproduce eventually, the rebirth of a plant or a tree, to yield grain or fruit. Through 
parallel myths and imagery, the cycle is clearly spelt out as death/regeneration/grain. If 
the body could be analogous with grain, one can anticipate a similar cycle of bodily death 
and rebirth, ad infinitum, until or unless one is released from this cycle. 

Myths, both in ancient Egypt and in India, become an extraordinary expression of 
the history of a people, of memory, and of the collective conscience. Given the fact that 
there exist common threads of thought in the shaping of mythology, it should be no 
surprise that the current situations are predictably similar in the shaping of these two 
civilizations. 


NOTES | 

1. Robert Graves, "Introduction," Larousse Encylopedia of Mytbology, Paris, 1959, reprint paperback 1966, p. viii. 

2. Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, vol. 1, for a seminal study and chapter titled “Symbolism of the Lotus" 
in Indian mythology, art, and sensibility. 

3. Stella Kramrisch, Unknown India, Ritual Art in Tribe and Village, pp. 67-68 and plates XLI, XLII, XLII for symbols 
and imagery of the kaniba. 

4. Graves, "Introduction," p. viii, stresses the interdisciplinary approach required for a deeper understanding of 
myths: “A proper study of myth demands a great store of abstruse, geographical, historical, and anthropological 
knowledge, also familiarity with the properties of plants and trees and the habits of wild beasts and birds." It has served 
as my inspiration for this paper. 

5. The descent of the Ganga as at Mahabalipuram is recounted in some detail by Heinrich Zimmer, Myths Symbols in 
Indian Art and Civilization, pp. 112-115. An account of this miracle appears in the Ramayana, "Balakanda," 
38-44, in the Mababbarata, “Vanaparvan,” 108-109, and in the Bhagavata Purana, 9.9. 
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6. While it may be mentioned that there are (wO divergent opinions among scholars as to whether the rock at 
Mahabalipuram represents Arjuna s Penance or the Descent of the Ganga, it would seem clear from the riverine images 
described above that the great miracle sculpted refers to the Ganga myth. This receives confirmation by the fact that 
the Gangavatarana appears no less than eleven times in the caves and temples of the Pallava kings. Further, a copper 
grant from the eighth century refers to the myth where the Pallavas allude to themselves, as saviours of the world : 
“From Ashokavarman descended the race of the Pallavas, clear and spotless as was the descent of the Ganga to earth 
to purify the whole earth." 

7. Jyoti Sahi, Tbe Cbild and tbe Serpent, London, 1980, especially chapter four on "The Ecology of Symbolic Elements 
of Transforming Energy," p. 48, with his interpretation of the two elements of Fire (burning to ashes) as a 
creative-destructive element and of Water (river pouring down to earth) as both destructive and creative. 

8. Sahi, op.cit., pp. 48-49. The sixty thousand sons of King Sagar had been reduced to ashes, in their search for the 
sacrificial horse stolen by Indra. They remained in this impure state until the penances of the sage Bhagiratha brought 
the Ganga down from heaven, and her waters cleansed and freed them. 

9. “Hindus call the sacred places to which they travel tirthas, fords or crossing places. Benares is located at that ford 
where the old trade route through North India crossed the river Ganga. However, the tirtha is a spiritual ford where 
earth and heaven meet, or where one crosses over the river of samsara — the earthly round of births and death — to 
reach the far shores of liberation. The tirtha, like the river, is a place where that crossing might safely be made." 
10. It is a curious coincidence that images of Siva Ardhanarisvara, in his composite form of merging the male-female 
principles, occur more often at Mathura and Benares, on the banks of the two holy rivers. 

11. For the legend related by Plutarch, vide Joseph Campbell, The Mythic Image, Princeton, 1974, pp. 1-21 to 29. 
12. Veronica lons, Egyptian Mythology, India, 1982. | 

13. I am grateful to Dr and Mrs Mostafa El Abbadi for their suggestions on the continuity of the Osirian legend through 
the Ptolemaic period, and for their arranging the visit to the Christian catacombs in Alexandria, dating from the fourth 
century, where I was able to see and photograph sculpted images of the goddess Isis as the protectress, Anubis as the 
embalmer/healer, and Horus symbolized by the disc of the sun, presiding over the deceased. 

14. Larousse Encyclopedia of Mytbology, p. 19. 

15. Attention to the parallels in imagery has been drawn earlier by Campbell, op.cit., pp. 1-16. 

16. Diana Eck, Benares, City of Ligbt. 
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AN important result of the invasion of Alexander the Great into the Orient 
was the close and strong connection it generated between India and Egypt. His campaign 
opened the way for the Greeks to discover exotic India as well as Egypt. To the Greeks 
Egypt was not entirely unknown as Greek settlers had been in Egypt long before the 
arrival of Alexander the Great. Both India and Egypt were highly respected civilizations, 
and this fact attracted a leader such as Alexander to acquire better knowledge of the two 
countries.! 

It has even been suggested that the reasons that led Alexander to both countries 
were not dissimilar: he came to Egypt to visit his father, the god Zeus-Ammon, and to 
declare himself his legitimate son, while his journey to India was to repeat the same 
conquest made by his divine ancestors, the Greek gods Dionysus and Heracles 
(Hercules). 

Besides, Alexander customarily founded cities bearing his name when he entered a 
new country; one of them is the great city of Alexandria in Egypt. Similarly, to 
commemorate his victory in India he established the city of Alexandria Bucephala, named 
after his war-horse.? 

After his death, the Ptolemies who ruled Egypt from 323-30 BC made Alexandria an 
active centre of culture. In the early centuries, Alexandria had served as a busy centre of 
commerce; it was reputed to be the major market and distribution centre for trade with 
the Far East.‘ It is certain that Alexandria was known in India during the Ptolemaic period 
and the commercial relationship between India and Alexandria increased rapidly in 
Roman times.? In art, the city was personified as a woman. 

These commercial relations must have carried with them some artistic influences 
which manifest themselves in certain styles and motifs both in Egypt and India. A number 
of archaeological finds uncovered in Egypt in general and in Alexandria in particular, as 
well as neighbouring places in Asia, such as Afghanistan, substantiate the flow of artistic 
influences both ways. While accepting this fact it must be pointed out that these finds 
do not, in all cases, constitute conclusive evidence. Nevertheless, when taken together, 
they certainly indicate that exchanges in the sphere of the arts also took place. 

As evidence of the relations between Ptolemaic Egypt and Central Asia, especially 
India, stands a most spectacular group of finds discovered in India. For a long time they 
were considered Alexandrian items— especially the plaster models? — because they are 
decorated with Greek motifs which have their parallels in Alexandria. The French 
archaeologists who excavated at Begram between 1937 and 1939, the ancient Kapisa, 
discovered a treasure of archaeological items influenced by the Alexandria school of 
art.’ 

Among these finds are many pieces of glassware which include several types of 
millefeuille pieces, bowls, painted vases, and goblets. One of these goblets is decorated 
with a scene in relief showing the lighthouse of Alexandria, suggesting that all the glass 
finds may be of Egyptian, especially Alexandrian, ong since Alexandria was known as 
one of the principal centres of the glass industry.” 

Another group of bronze statuettes, representing Egyptian deities, mainly the god 
Harpocrates (Horus), was found in the ancient Indian territories of Gandhara.'? 
Harpocrates was a favoured god not only because of his representation as an infant, but 
also because he played an important role in Egyptian myths as the sole child of Isis and 
Osiris." Не is depicted putting his thumb in his mouth, and holding in the other hand, 
a horn of plenty. He is thus portrayed in the form of a statue from Kabul (now in the 
Brooklyn Museum).!* Another statuette of the same god, now in the Kabul Museum, 
found in Begram but probably imported from Egypt, shows a striking resemblance to an 
Alexandria figure. A statuette of another famous deity, also connected with Alexandria, 
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1. Portrait of the city of Alexandria discovered at Mendos. In art, the city was personified as a woman. 
First century BC. Collection: Greco-Roman Museum, Alexandria. Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 


2. Bronze coin with a representation of the Egyptian goddess Isis Pharia holding the prow of a ship. 
Roman period (first-fourth century AD). Collection: Greco-Roman Museum, Alexandria. Copyright: 
Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. 


3. Plaster model decorated with a double portrait of Ptolemy I, Soter and his consort. Such models, 
originally from Alexandria, were found in large numbers in Begram and its contiguous regions. Collection: 
Greco-Roman Museum, Alexandria. Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. 

Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 


4. A terracotta depicting an Indian elephant, with Harpocrates. The elephant, known in Egypt from the 
beginning of the Ptolemaic Dynasty, was used for military purposes. Here, the Greco-Egyptian god Harpocrates 
is shown seated on it. Collection: Greco-Roman Museum, Alexandria. Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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2- /. Cosmetic trays made of schist. The obverse usually depicts Greek and Egyptian deities of female 
beauty and on the reverse often a lotus flower design. Such mythological representations are familiar in Indian 
and Egyptian traditions and attest active commercial relations between the two countries during the Ptolemaic 
and Roman times. Third century BC-third century AD. Collection: Greco-Roman Museum, Alexandria 
Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photographs: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations 


»a,b. Couple and flower with two buds on the obverse and lotus on reverse 
óa.b. Two lizards on the obverse and lotus on the reverse 


7a,b. Couple on the obverse and lotus on reverse 
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Figures 5-7 


was found in India. This image of the god Serapis-Hercules, till now unparalleled in Egypt 
or outside, provides evidence of the spread of the Serapis cult to the Far East." 

In addition to these items, a large quantity of cosmetic palettes or trays was found. 
in Taxila. This not only proved that connections existed between Alexandria and the 
ancient kingdom of Gandhara during the Hellenistic and Roman periods,” but also shows 
reciprocal influences. The trays were found near the border of Gandhara, founded during 
the sixth century BC at the time of the Buddha.!° Gandhara was an important centre of 
the Buddhist religion and its art is characterized by local features, both in terms of the 
subject and the style. Apart from that, however, some motifs and influences from Greek 
mythology are also present. The importance of the region, situated at the crossroads of 
East and West, induced Greek merchants to pass through this area early in the second 
century BC and might have even tempted some of them to settle there."® 

Such cosmetic palettes were also found in Egypt, not at one site, but scattered all 
over the country. They are made of black schist or grey steatite; their Indian parallels are 
also made of the same material. 

Both examples of palettes have the same system of decoration, with scenes on the 
interior rendered in high relief, mostly rimmed by an ornamental border, while the 
reverse is covered with the motif of the lotus. The Indian palettes are divided into two 
separate compartments and show subjects derived from Greek mythology such as the 
Judgement of Paris, Aphrodite with Eros, the Death of Adonis, the god Apollo with 
Daphne, or scenes with the Buddha. Others are decorated with general representations 
of animals, hunting scenes, and erotic themes.” 

The palettes found in Egypt depict either typical Egyptian deities such as Khnum, 
Anubis, Shu, and Tefnut or favourite Greco-Egyptian deities such as Serapis, Demeter, 
Harpocrates, and Isis, in addition to general erotic and animal scenes. 

The dates of these trays are determined by their style: some belong to the Hellenistic 
period while others are executed during the Roman period. The Indian trays, perhaps, 
date from an era that spans between the second century BC and the first century AD since 
the city of Taxila was destroyed in AD 60. It may be added here that in Egypt there 
existed, from prehistoric times, a tradition in the manufacture of cosmetic palettes. 
Unfortunately, there remains no complete example which could reveal the development 
of style. The first shape has the form of a palette which appeared in the Naqada region 
and dates, therefore, to the period of Naqada culture of circa 3500 BC.? However, a 
group of trays bearing very interesting decoration and dating from the period of the 
Middle and New Kingdom, can be considered the prototypes on which these Hellenistic 
and Roman trays were modelled.” 

These cosmetic trays were used for applying ointments and aromatic products which 
were in the form of pastes or creams. In all probability they were used by women, 
because all the decorative elements in them carry protective and erotic connections . 
embedded in religious thought. They were used in ritual practices and ceremonies that 
were observed during the worship of gods depicted on them. It was also hoped, besides, 
by using them, to ensure the gift of youth and fertility in the other world. This means that 
the idea of rebirth and future existence, as well as the magical competence of the gods, 
guided their aesthetic form and design. 

Similarities between these great civilizations have figured in the field of minor arts 
as well. Among the questions that remain are: did the Indian craftsmen have real contact 
with their Egyptian counterparts, or did they come to know of these objects from their 
neighbours in Asia Minor?” This issue arises because a very limited number of Egyptian 
trays have found their way outside Egypt.” Also, did Egyptian merchants or diplomatic 
missions bring their culture with them to India and thus exercise a certain influence on 


Indian art? These can only be answered as and when more information about Indian art 
and mythology becomes available with time. 
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INDIA had an active and considerable trade during ancient times and the 
Middle Ages with different countries of the world.! It was an important source of spices, 
in addition to other goods such as ambergris, ivory, indigo, camphor, perfumes, metal 
items, coconuts, and pepper. Among the large Islamic states, Egypt and Iraq were 
especially interested in the spice trade with India. In Arabic sources the merchants of this 
trade were known as nawahkbidbat? During the tenth to the twelfth centuries when the 
Fatimid dynasty ruled over Egypt, these merchants were also called al Raremiya, while 
the whole trade was called the trade of karen? from the word garam, meaning hot spices 
in northern India. Egypt prospered as it served as the principal agent in the transport of 
spices from India and the Far East to Europe which passed through its two great 
ports — Aidhab and Alexandria." 

What sort of commercial relations connected Egypt with India during the Islamic ages? 
Were these conducted through other commercial mediators or independently? 

Most historians agree that there were other commercial mediators between India and 
Egypt. This mediation could have occurred in two ways. One, the Arabs of the Persian 
Gulf (Oman and Bahrain) used to import Indian goods into Aden from where they were 
transported to Mecca either overland or by way of the Red Sea to the port of Jeddah. The 
Egyptian ships picked up the merchandise from there and took it to Aidhab.? Or, the 
Arabs of the Gulf took Indian goods to the coast of Africa where they had founded 
commercial colonies —the population of which was a mixture of Arabs and Africans. 
Egyptian ships sailed down to the Horn of Africa to purchase Indian merchandise. 

There were, also, direct commercial relations between Egypt and India. It is of 
interest to consider whether the Egyptian merchants reached India by themselves, or the 
Indians went out in their ships on commercial journeys to Egypt. 





EGYPTIAN MERCHANTS IN INDIA 
That merchants from Egypt used to navigate to India on their own can be inferred from 
various sources. The Geniza documents include many letters sent by Egyptian merchants 
living in India during the Fatimid period. Some of these letters were addressed to their 
wives in Fustat or Cairo.” Also to be found among the documents is a complaint written 
by a Cairo merchant by the name of Musa ibn Sadaqa to the Fatimid caliph Al Amer bi 
Ahkam Allah (AD 1101-1130) in which he requests the caliph to set free his merchandise 
which was confiscated on his return from a long journey to India. ° 

The commercial factor figured prominently in the Fatimid political dissatisfaction, 
despite their sovereignty over Egypt and Syria. They next extended their authority to 
Arabia, since dominance over Hidjaz could earn them the spiritual leadership of the 
Islamic world.? This new situation enabled the Fatimids to gain a spiritual success over 
the Abbasids, and they could at the same time control the world trade of spices. Besides 
Hidjaz, the Fatimids succeeded in spreading their rule to Yemen because the Yemenite 
governors at that time (Solayhi dynasty) had adopted Islam." 


THE ARCHIVES OF THE FATIMID CALIPH 
Al Mustanser bi Allah states that the Fatimids sent, with the help of the Solayhi dynasty 
in Yemen, messengers to Oman in an attempt to spread their version of Islam there. 
This shows that the Fatimids took control of this important region lying on the Persian 
Gulf, since the Omanis were the essential mediators in the trade from the Far and Middle 
East to Europe. | 

Important also is the Fatimid effort to spread their faith in India.^ The Fatimid 
message in Oman was bound with that in India because of the strong commercial 
relations between the two countries since ancient times. Undoubtedly, economic interests 
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dictated the Fatimid policy towards these two countries. The Fatimid zeal to spread Islam 
in India indicates their desire to preside over the trade of the Indian Ocean. This could 
strengthen the economy of the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt while at the same time weaken 
that of the Abbasids. 

The archives of Al Mustanser, assert that most of the Fatimid messengers were 
merchants. These statements are in accordance with scraps of information in the Geniza 
documents. Many Egyptian merchants of spices sailed to India and lived there. They 
performed double duties: of importing Indian goods and of preaching the Islamic faith 
among the Indians. This they did in addition to their duties as Fatimid messengers. It is 
probable that the karemiya and official messengers sailed from Oman (Suhar) or Yemen 
(Aden). Some of these archival records reveal that the Solayhi dynasty sent many 
messengers to Oman and India. 

The Indians did not differentiate between the Egyptian merchants and the official 
Fatimid messengers. Those who adopted the faith were known as Bohras—a term 
derived from the word bahar in the Indian language" meaning merchant of spices. Even 
now many Arabs call this particular sect of Moslems converted by Egyptians in India and 
Pakistan, Bohra. | 

Many years later, Arab sources assert that Egyptian merchants existed in India. 
Though these sources are not contemporaneous to the Fatimid period, they indicate that 
in former times Egyptian merchants used to sail on commercial journeys to India. 

The famous medieval traveller Ibn Battuta, for example, mentions that during his 
visit to Alexandria he met an old hermit who told him that he had three brothers; the first 
whose name was Farid Al Din living in India, the second Rokn AI Din living in Sind, and 
the third Borhan Al Din living іп China.“ Ibn Battuta also indicates that there was a direct 
navigable route between Egypt and India." His description of his journey to India and 
sarandib (Ceylon) mentions that an Egyptian friend accompanied by another friend from 
Tunis, were sailing with him when their ship struck against huge rocks.!? 

The Andalusian historian and biographer, Ibn Abdel Malik Al Ansari, also states that 
a direct navigable route connected Egypt and India. He mentions in the biography of Abu 
Mohammed Abd Al Qawi ibn Mohammed Al ‘Adari Al Gelgali, that he left Spain 
(Andalusia) at the end of the eleventh century for Egypt where he lived for a short time. 
Then he decided to leave for India through the Red Sea, passing by the Persian Gulf and 
Harkand Sea of the Indian Ocean. Undoubtedly, many Egyptian merchants sailed with 
him on this Egyptian ship to India.” 

The thirteenth-century Chinese historian Chau-Ju-Kua reports in his chronicle that 
Egypt (W-ssi-bi)? was among the countries whose merchants visited and had commercial 
relations with China. This means that Egyptian merchants used to halt in India as a middle 
station in the Indian Ocean. Kolm Meli was an important port that supplied the ships with 
fresh water before continuing on their way to China. 


INDIAN MERCHANTS IN EGYPT 
Were Indians sailors and mariners? The answer to this question depends on another 
query. Did Indian merchants reach Egypt? Historians such as Dr Mahmud Zakaullah and 
Elphinstone say that it was nearly impossible for the Hindus to travel out of their country 
because of the Hindu restrictions which forbade them to eat and drink abroad. According 
to them the Hindus despised menial work, believed in religious devotion, shunning the 
materialistic world. 

The Indians, thus, were unlikely to conduct commercial businesses which depend 
upon rivalry for gaining money.” But the generalization that the Indians were not 
sailors is not only not convincing but is also supported by many historical facts and 
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2a,b. Gold coins of the Fatimid dynasty. 1 gypt. Tenth-twelfth century AD. Collection : The British 


Museum, London. Photographs: courtesy The British Museum, London 








3. Sailing ship on a lustre-painted bowl. Egypt. Tenth-twelfth century AD. Collection : Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo. Photograph: courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 
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certain pieces of information. 

Al Baladhuri,” Al Azkawi, and Al Raqishi, the unknown historian who wrote the 
famous chronicle Kitab tarikh Abl Oman,” and Al Salemi who wrote the book Tobfat 
al Aayan,? assert that the shores of Oman were usually attacked by the ships of Indian 
pirates who used to rob people and capture women. Al Masudi confirms that Oman lost 
its control on the island of Socotra which fell to Indian pirates in the eleventh 
century. Many stories in Ibn Battuta's book Al Ribla reveal how dangerous the Indian 
pirates and thieves were to traders in the Indian Ocean.” Al Idrisi, the geographer, says 
that the people of the Indian island, Almod, were thieves and pirates. He also speaks 
of the pirates near the western Malabar coast of India. The Indian pirates reached the 
shores of Sarandib (Ceylon), Gawa (Malaya), and China.? All this attests the fact that the 
Indians sailed the seas and were mariners. 

The spread of the Hindu religion among the islands and countries around India,*° 
and later information about the commercial fleet of Gujarat and the nautical strength of 
the sultans of Qaliqut reveal that the Indians were sailors and mariners. The Indian 
presence in the Andaman Islands in the Indian Ocean also affirms that fact since the 
inhabitants are a mixture of Indian, Australoid, and Mongoloid races.?? The people of 
Dinawar near Sarandib? (which differs from Dinawar of Persia near Hamadhan) were 
Indians. There were also five hundred Indian women in Sarandib, who performed 
religious ceremonies and sang devotional songs to images in temples.** AI Idrisi reports 
that Indian merchants arrived in China especially in a city called Sinia.” The Chinese 
historian Chau-Ju-Kua mentions in his chronicle that the ships of India and Tashi (Tazi 
which meant Arabs and Persians) had reached China. Ibn Battuta says that Aden was 
described as a landing place for Indian ships? coming from Tana, Culom, Qaliqut, 
Fandarina, Mangarur, Faknur, Hanur, and Sendibar. He also indicates that Indian 
merchants who settled in Aden lived as neighbours of Islamic merchants.?? 

An overview of the commercial relations between India and East Africa shows that 
many Indians had penetrated East Africa from ancient times. The majority of them during 
the Islamic ages, belonged to Daybal. The Kilwa chronicle Al Salwa fi Akhbar Kilwa 
reveals that at the time of Alvares's arrival in 1502, two brothers from a family called 
Al-Dabuli governed Kilwa and were in charge of its treasury.” It is clear that name is 
derived from the word Daybuli, which means people from Daybal.* The Arabs occupied 
a high strata in East African society and formed the aristocracy there, while the lower 
sections comprised Indians and slaves. Between these two classes were the progeny of 
the Arabs who had intermarried with Africans.*! 

Domenichini Ramiaramanana confirms that many words and names in Madagascar 
are a mixture of Austronesian, Sanskrit, and Persian origin. All this relates to the spice 
trade. Al Idrisi who visited three cities of Sofalat al Zanj said that the inhabitants of 
Sayona — one of these three cities — consisted of Indians and Negroes who worked as 
merchants. 

The role of Indians in East African society has often been overemphasized.“ For 
example, it is said that East Africa had adopted Islam through Indian efforts, ignoring the 
Arabic. Despite the bias, this opinion certainly indicates the strong Indian presence in East 
Africa. | 

Through this evidence it can be confirmed that the Indians were mariners and sailed 
from India to neighbouring islands and to foreign lands such as China, Arabia, and East 
Africa. What about Egypt? Were the Indians able to reach Egypt through the Red Sea? 
It is known that the Indians had reached the coasts of East Africa and become an essential 
element in African society. They were very near the entrance to the Red Sea (Bab el 
Mandab) and in a position to sail to Egypt easily. 
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Figures 7, 8 
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4-O. Nautical instruments. Egypt. Mamluk dynasty. Collection: The British Museum, London. 
Photographs : courtesy The British Museum, London. 


4a. Brass astrolabe made by Ibrahim of Damascus in Syria. AD 1270-1271 
(669 AH). 16.5 centimetres in diameter. Obverse. 
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According to many historians, however, the Red Sea was a closed Moslem sea, and 
Indian, Abyssinian, and Italian ships were forbidden to enter it. They could, therefore, 
only reach up to Aden.” 

Actually, this opinion ignores many facts mentioned in historical and archaeological 
sources which reveal that the Indians arrived in Egypt for purposes of trade as well as 
study. In the Middle Ages there was a synthesis between the practice of commerce and 
acquisition of learning. Many scholars (fakibs) were merchants. The Islamic civilization 
in Egypt was influenced by these Indian elements. The Fatimid period was the preface 
to this influence. This influence is quite clearly seen on Egyptian architecture, especially 
of the post-Fatimid period. The Indian influence in Egypt іп the Ayubid and Mamluk 
periods? can be clearly discerned. 

One may further adduce from the explicit statements of Ibn Jubayr the existence of 
Indian and Abyssinian merchants in Qus in Upper Egypt. Ibn Jubayr also reports that 
Aidhab was one of the greatest landing ports in the world because the ships of India and 
Yemen used to sail and land there beside the ships of pilgrims. 

Al Maqrizi also mentions this fact, with more details, saying that the merchants of 
India, Abyssinia, and Yemen were accustomed to sailing in the Red Sea until they reached 
Aidhab where they landed.9 From this important port, they penetrated the Egyptian 
eastern desert, proceeding towards Qus. From Qus, they used fluvial ships to the city of 
Misr. In the Arabic sources Misr meant al Fustat, al-A skar, and the rest of El-Qatai 
together. Misr was the city of the common people, whereas Cairo was the city of 
governors. Al Maqrizi often mentions the arrival of Indians to Aidhab prior to AD 1582. 
In Fustat there was a big hotel (funduq) especially frequented by the karemiya from all 
over the world. It was known as the Funduq al Karem.” 

Benjamin of Tudela asserts that in the Ayubid state, there were many hotels in Egypt 
(fanadig) built especially for the бағетіуа, and mentioned Indians among them.?! Again, 
in the periods subsequent to the Fatimids, the arrival of Indian ships and embassies to 
Egypt is indicated. Indian penetration into the Red Sea, which happened later, might have 
also taken place in the Fatimid period when relations between Egypt and India were very 
close and friendly, since they combined both commercial and spiritual interests. 

Ibn Hagar, for example, states that Mohamad ibn Tughluq Shah, the sultan of India, 
Sind, Makran, Mogadishu, and Sarandib, sent a ship to the Mamluk sultan Al Naser ibn 
Qalaun, full of precious presents and diamonds, but it could not reach its destination as 
the king of Yemen plundered it. From this information it can be averred that Indian ships 
were accustomed to penetrate the Red Sea and to reach Egypt.” 

Ibn Battuta mentions another example which not only indicates the existence of 
direct relations between India and Egypt but also their closeness. The information relates 
to the permanent settlement of some Indians in Egypt and the high esteem in which they 
were held in Egypt. Ibn Battuta says that the king of India had sent a messenger who was 
also a Sufi, by the name of Sheikh Ragab Al Вогдоі, to the Abbasid caliph in Cairo. Sheikh 
Ragab's brother lived in Cairo, occupying a high post. His name was Hasan al-Kashef. 
Al-Kashef is the designation assigned to an important Mamluk post. 

Al Maqrizi wrote іп the year AD 1304 that the messengers of the king of Ceylon 
(Sarandib), who was a follower of the king of India, reached Egypt carrying many golden 
gifts for the sultan.*4 Al Maqrizi also writes that a few years later, the Mamluk sultanate 

Figures 9-11 in Egypt had sent the leaders of Sind, India, China, and Yemen a message of welcome 
if any of them wished to visit Egypt or Syria.» 

Certain artistic elements of Egyptian mosque minarets attest Indian influences 

Figure 12 in the Fatimid period and the following ages. In the minaret of the mosque of 
Al-Guyshi, Indian influence is visible in the design of the minaret and the cornice 
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5. Brass astrolabe quadrant with silver inlay. AD 1345-1346 (735 AH). 20 centimetres x 20 centimetres. 


6. Brass astrolabe quadrant. Thirteenth-fifteenth century AD. 








7. Nautical star chart in malum-ni-pothi (mariner's log book). Although such books were compiled in 
the eighteenth century, they contain information known for centuries in the form of an oral tradition. Kutch, 
Gujarat. Eighteenth-nineteenth century AD. Collection : The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
Courtesy of the Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Photograph : Pankaj Shah. 


8. Map in malum-ni-potbi. Kutch, Gujarat. Sixteenth-seventeenth century AD. Collection : National 
Museum, New Delhi. Photograph : courtesy National Museum, New Delhi. 
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terminating in the square base of the minaret which is formed of large-scale muqarnas. 
It is the earliest extant example?? in Egypt. This Indian influence continued in the 
following ages and is apparent in the design of the minaret of the mosque of Sultan Saleh 
Ayub, which was derived from Indian temples.” In the Mamluk period the Indian 
influence is noticed in the minarets of Baibers Al Gashankir, as well as the minarets of 
Salar and Singar Al Guli.* 

There was a mosque in Egypt called Zawiat Al Hinud, indicating the private mosque 
of the Indians. Its minarets reveal Indian artistic influence and resemble those of Baibers 
Al Gashankir, Salar, and Singar Al Guli.” The date of its building is disputed among. 
scholars, but it is generally ascribed to the period between the Ayubid and Mamluk 
dynasties.” It is not known why this private mosque was called the mosque of Indians. 
Evidently, it was built especially for Indians because they were well known for their 
inclination towards worship and adoration (Sufism), and perhaps because of the Indian 
character of its minaret. Ibn Battuta mentions that there were many other private mosques 
in Egypt (&bawaniq). He adds that most of the worshippers in these private mosques 
were not Egyptians but foreigners;®! thus the probability that the private mosque of 
Indians was chiefly for Indians receives support. Among the porticos of the mosque of 
Al Azhar there was also one called the portico of the Indians (Riwaq al Hinud).° 

However, all these facts counter the earlier opinion that the Indian, Abyssinian, and 
Italian ships were not permitted to enter the Red Sea. 

Actually, there is no contradiction between the two, because it was only the Moslems 
of India who went abroad, away from their native land, on commercial journeys to other 
countries. The Hindus were forbidden by their faith to go abroad. 

In this connection, one may quote Ibn Battuta who states that Kuel, the important 
Moslem Indian sultan of Malabar, owned a great fleet which travelled to Oman, Persia, 
and Yemen. There was a huge mosque in his city which is described by Ibn Battuta.° 

Ibn Battuta also says that Fandarina, the famous Indian port, was inhabited in three 
of its divisions by many Moslems, and that there was a large mosque in each of them. 
Its judge was an Omani Arab Moslem. The sultan of Fandarina was not a Moslem but a 
Hindu. He appointed a Moslem from Bahrain to be the leader of the merchants. He was 
called Ibrahim Shah.“ This shows that non-Moslem Indian kings who possessed ships 
and fleets used Moslem merchants and mariners to trade with the Islamic world, which 
enabled them to enter the Red Sea. 

There is another example mentioned by Ibn Battuta about "Galenci", the 
non-Moslem sultan of Qandahar in whose court Ibn Battuta met a Moslem, Nakhudha 
Ibrahim, who had six commercial ships which were called Al Jaker. Ibn Battuta sailed on 
one of these ships. Basadio, the Hindu sultan of Faknur, owned thirty ships and 
employed a Moslem leader named Lola to be in charge of them.9 

The people of Henur, another famous Indian port, were Moslems. They are 
described by Ibn Battuta as religious warriors who lived in times of peace as merchants 
and mariners.” 

Ram Du, the sultan of Mangarur, used to settle disputes between the Moslems in his 
city who numbered about four thousand) and the Hindus, because he was in great need 
of merchants, as Ibn Battuta asserts. 

This goes to show that the Indians who went abroad on commercial journeys were 
Moslems, while the Hindus specialized in the internal trade of India. They used to receive 
Arabs, Chinese, Persians, and African merchants. The Indian embassies also assert that 
the Moslems of India reached Egypt. Ibn Jubayr confirms the arrival of Indian and 
Abyssinian ships in Egypt. 

It would appear that the Indian ships carried only Moslems. The same thing 
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O. Rock crystal ewer. Such items were highly valued and were included as gifts in diplomatic exchanges 


smaller objects may have come to India in the course of trade. Egypt. Fatimid dynasty. Tenth-twelfth 


century 


courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims 


AD. Collection : St Mark's Treasury, Venice. Photograph 
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happened with Abyssinian ships since only the Moslems of Abyssinia worked as 
merchants. The Moslems of the states of Tiraz and those of Mogadishu and Barawa in 
Somalia dominated the trade world in East Africa. The Christian Abyssinians with strong 
feelings of pride, despised manual work and commerce. This led to the superiority of the 
Moslems in the sphere of economics and to severe struggle between Christian and 
Moslem Abyssinians. Egypt supported the Moslems against the Christians in Abyssinia. 

Many Indians visited Egypt. Of these, some were scholars — for example, Abu AI 
Fawares, Al Sabuni Ahmed ibn Mohammed ibn al Sindi who occupied a prominent 
religious post in Egypt. He died in AD 971. One also reads about Mansur ibn Sindi Al 
Dabbagh who lived in Alexandria and died in AD 1268. Then there is Al Sarrag Al Hindi 
Omar ibn Ishaq, who was the chief judge in Egypt and died in AD 1395, as also AI Safi 
Al Hindi Mohammed ibn Abdel Rahman who visited Egypt and had many students such 
as Ibn Al Zamlkani in the thirteenth century AD. 

At the end of this study, then, it may be possible to assume that there is enough 
evidence to support the conclusion that there were direct and active commercial relations 
between India and Egypt during the Islamic ages, especially in the Fatimid period during 
which they started. 
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10. Line drawing of detail on rock crystal ewer. 
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1 1. Rock crystal lion. In a miniature of the Padsbab-Namab at the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, an 


attendant holds a staff with a bird finial made of jade. However, such objects made of rock crystal were described 
by Kadi al-Rashid. b. al-Zubayr in his Kitab al-Dbakba ir wal-tubaf (ed. M. Hamidullah, Kuwait, 1959) when 

he described the dispersal of the Fatimid treasury of Caliph Al Mustanser in AD 1065. Some such small rock 
crystal objects may have found their way to India from Egypt. Fatimid dynasty. Tenth-twelfth century AD 
Collection : The British Museum, London. Photograph : courtesy The British Museum, London. The editors are 
grateful for this information to Dr Sheila Canby, Assistant Keeper, Department of Oriental Antiquities, 


The British Museum, London. 


12. Minaret of Abu el Haggag Mosque Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph 


Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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FIVE thousand years ago India and Egypt had established contact with each 
other through trade, at first indirectly, by way of West Asia, but after Alexander's 
conquests in the two countries during the fourth century BC, directly. And these links 
became closer still when, in AD 44, the discovery of monsoon winds as an aid to 
navigation made the voyage between the two countries relatively safer and faster. Soon 
thereafter, more than a hundred ships every year set sail from Egypt to India.! Similarly, 
Indian ships went westwards with ivory and precious stones for Egypt. 

Though irregular, and at times almost non-existent, trade relations between the two 
countries continued through the centuries, serving simultaneously as a channel for the 
transmission of ideas and influences, which led to interactions in scientific, intellectual, 
and cultural spheres. In the arts too, the contact was mutually enriching, the most 
significant being the stylistic impress of Hellenistic Egypt on ancient Indian sculpture. 

During the medieval period the flow of influences is evident again—this time in 
opposite directions. In Egypt, concepts of Indian architecture guided the design of the 
Fatimid mosque minarets, while in India, it is ue pictorial expression of Islamic Egypt 
that left its stamp on Indian miniature painting.* More vivid in its colours and motifs, the 
latter manifests itself in close and specific correspondences between book illustrations of 
the early Mamluk period and miniatures produced in various parts of India during the 
fifteenth century. It is interesting to delineate the Egyptian and Indian traditions in 
painting as well as discuss the parallels between them. The question of Egyptian 
influence on Indian painting can be examined and analysed within the context of stylistic 
devices and pictorial rendering. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS IN MAMLUK EGYPT 

The Mamluk dynasty came to power in Egypt with the fall of the Ayyubids in AD 
1250.5 The dynasty received its designation from the term mamluk, meaning slave, 
because the forefathers of these rulers had begun their careers as slaves serving in the 
contingent of royal bodyguards. Of Central Asian origin, the Mamluks were trained to 
become adept in all forms of horsemanship and warfare and were thus indispensable to 
the sultans. Later, they were often freed and assigned posts in the administrative services. 
Many rose rapidly in the ranks and almost all the amirs in Egypt came from a Mamluk 
background. 

The Mamluk dynasty ruled Egypt and Syria for nearly two hundred and seventy 
years. At the time of its greatest might, the empire stretched westwards into Libya, 
southwards into Sudan, and northwards into areas known today as Israel, Jordan, and 
Lebanon. The Mamluk era in Egypt consisted of two phases: the Bahri Mamluk (AD 
1250-1390) and the Burji Mamluk (AD 1390-1517). Soon after they had assumed power, 
the Mamluks succeeded in defeating the Christian armies, thereby eliminating further 
danger from the Crusaders. They also vanquished their most menacing enemy, the 
Mongols, in AD 1260. This was the first time that the dreaded Mongol hordes had lost 
in battle during their long victorious march across Asia, with its trail of death, destruction, 
and untold misery. Not surprisingly, this monumental Mamluk triumph over the Mongols 
was celebrated in song all over the Islamic world. With the two major threats to their 
sovereignty removed, the Mamluks turned their attention to consolidating and enlarging 
their empire. 

The history of the Mamluks was not free from internal intrigue and constant warfare, 
but within thirty years of their coming to power the Mamluks established themselves as 
a major force in the Near East. The Mamluk Sultan Baybars (AD 1260-1277) took the 
politically important decision of reinstating, in Cairo, the Abbasid caliph of Baghdad who, 
in AD 1258, had been defeated by the Mongols. This step greatly enhanced Egypt's 
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Figures 3,10 


Figures 3,10 


Figures 5, 10 


Figures 3,20 


prestige in the Islamic world as the protector of the faith. It not only elevated Cairo's status 
as the seat of the caliphate but also enabled it to extend its suzerainty over the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. Soon Cairo, the Mamluk capital, ranked among the richest cities 
of the world and was famous as a centre of intellectual and artistic endeavour. 

The political authority of the Mamluks was paralleled by their financial affluence. 
Their economy flourished due to improved methods of agriculture and a thriving 
overseas trade with merchants bringing valuable articles from Yemen, India, and China. 
Peace and prosperity prevailed within the Mamluk kingdom and acted as a stimulus to 
the arts. Artistic activity received a further impetus with the presence of many artists who 
had fled the Mongols and sought refuge in the Mamluk dominions.’ This period thus 
witnessed a burst of creative energy in art and architecture. 

The power and prestige of the Mamluk sultans is reflected in the generous patronage 
they extended to the arts? They embarked on ambitious building programmes 
constructing mosques, mausoleums, and palaces on a grand scale. They built fountains 
and baths as well as inns for travellers. The nobles of the realm emulated the sultans in 
promoting various artistic activities, including the production of small decorative objects. 
Mamluk Egypt was known for its magnificent copies of the Koran with intricate 
illumination, impressive examples of metalwork, opulent glass, and ornately patterned 
and inlaid woodwork. In addition it produced superb ceramics and textiles and excelled 
in all forms of architectural decoration. The most obvious feature of Mamluk artistic 
expression of this period was its formal symmetry, a characteristic which reflected the 
existing societal concepts of the time.? For, the Mamluk regime was preoccupied with 
strict order and stratified hierarchies in its administration, and this psychological approach 
bred a preference for complex geometric configurations and static decorations. 

In the field of book illustration the Mamluk Style reveals an interplay of past 
traditions.” The painters who had come to Egypt fleeing Mongol atrocities had brought 
their various idioms with them. And though they were now working in altered 
circumstances and had to modify their earlier style to suit the taste of their new patrons, 
their pictorial expressions betrayed their Iraqi antecedents— with elements from the style 
practised at Mosul dominating them." In less than fifty years, by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the earlier stylistic idioms from Iraq and Syria had already merged, 
and the synthesis soon assumed a new identity —that of the Mamluk pictorial expression. 
Eclectic in its formulation, Mamluk painting, nonetheless, possessed a distinctive 
character of its own." 

Several illustrated manuscripts of the Bahri Mamluk period exist and reveal that 
themes that had been popular earlier, such as the Maqamat of al-Hariri and the Fables 
of Bidpai, continued to be favoured. There are, in addition, books on other subjects such 
as scientific writings, military exercises, medicine, botany, and animal husbandry.” 

The paintings of the Bahri Mamluk period! are notable for their clarity and 
directness. The miniatures exhibit compositions which concentrate on essentials. They 
thus consist of a few large figures, placed on the ground-line. The resultant effect is one 
of monumentality since the figures occupy a large area of the picture space. There is little 
attempt at depicting spatial depth—at best by the overlapping of figures. Seldom is there 
any effort at indicating scale in the miniatures; human figures tower over trees, as do 
animals. Generally, the human figures in the miniatures are not shown as being of varying 
heights but are of a standardized size and treated like elements in a design, suggesting 
an inherent predilection for patterning. 

The summary portrayal of settings again underlines the leanings towards simplicity 
and abstraction so noticeable in these miniatures. If the scene is set indoors, the interior 
is usually shown by an arched opening which serves to contain, as well as frame, the 
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1. Kalpa-Sutra and Kalakacbarya-Katba. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
Circa AD 1380-1400. Collection: The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Courtesy of the 
Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 


2. Maqamat of al- Hariri. Mamluk Style, probably Egypt. AD 1334 (After R. Ettinghausen, Arab Painting, 
1962). Collection: National Bibliothek, Vienna. 





3. Sulwan al-Mutd. Damascus, Syria. Circa fourteenth century AD. Collection : Jasim al-Homaizi. 


Photograph : courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 
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scene. When a building is depicted in the miniatures, the architectural motifs appear like Figures 3,20 
the cut-outs employed in a stage set. If the scene is set outdoors, plants, shrubs in the 

form of a spray of flowering branches, and trees enliven the background. Often, these Figures 16,18 
are employed as a framing device, emphasizing the Mamluk bias for balance and Figures 12,18 
symmetry. The delineation of rocks, as well as water in regular shapes almost always Figures 12,18 
assumes the form of an ornamental pattern. A semicircular segment in the upper section 

of the miniature represents the sky, and if the episode is portrayed as taking place during Figures 10,18 
the day, the sun is inserted in it; if occurring at night, the sky is decorated with the moon 

and stars. The empty spaces in the composition are, more often than not, filled with large 
ornamental flowers or floating objects such as fruit trays. The figures are occasionally cast Figures 3,20 
in a non-Arab mould, with Mongol features and attire. The garments of these figures have Figures 2,10 
scroll-folds and a rippled edging—an unmistakable characteristic of the Mamluk Style. Figures 3,10 
The miniatures are painted in bright colours, often on gold ground, which helps to hold Figures 3,20 
the compositional elements in the painting together. The visual clarity in the miniatures 

reinforces the impression of monumentality that pervades these paintings. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY INDIA 

Though several references to miniature paintings occur in ancient and medieval Indian 
literature, no example dated earlier than the tenth century has survived the ravages of 
time and man.!° The oldest extant miniatures belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries 
and are found in the sacred manuscripts of the Buddhists and the Jains. These ancient 
Buddhist documents were produced chiefly in eastern India, in the region of Bihar and 
Bengal, while those of the Jains were executed in western India, primarily in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. These holy books, featuring canonical subjects, were written on palm-leaf and 
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4. Kalpa-Sutra and Kalakacharya-Katha. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
Círca AD 1380-1400. Collection: The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Courtesy of the 
Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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5. Mabapurana. Western Indian Style, northern variant, probably 
Delhi. Circa AD 1420. Collection: Shri Digambara Jain Naya Mandir, Delhi. 
Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 

6. Bhavishya-Datta Katha, Western Indian Style, northern variant, 
probably Delhi. Circa AD 1430. Collection anonymous. Photograph: 
Saryu Doshi. 


7. Yasbodbara-Charita. Western Indian Style, northern variant, 
probably Gwalior. AD 1441. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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sometimes enclosed in wooden book covers. The manuscripts, as also the wooden book 
covers, occasionally bore illustrations. The miniatures in these manuscripts and their 
book covers were generally confined to iconographical depictions of divinities and 
episodes from the life of the Buddha or the Jina, as the case may be. The Jain manuscripts 
included portrayals of monks and devotees as well. 

The school of eastern India came to an abrupt end in the twelfth century AD with 
the Islamic invasions that swept across northern India destroying the Buddhist 
monasteries that lay in their path. Buddhist monks fled with their traditions to Nepal. 

Since no such calamity befell the Jains in western India, their tradition of illustrated 
manuscripts continued to develop along established lines through the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In the middle of the fourteenth century, however, the style exhibited 
a sudden and unexpected departure from its earlier expression: palm-leaf as the carrier 
of sacred texts was replaced by paper, and the paintings showed a marked improvement 
in their style and execution—the line was confident and flowing and the palette enlarged 
to include more colours as well as accents in gold. Exactly what occurrences or influences 
caused these changes in Indian miniature painting circa AD 1350 is not known, but they 
appear to emerge from an exposure to artistic traditions from other lands. This 
assumption is based primarily on the figures of Mongol origin encountered in the 
illustrations of the manuscripts of the Kalpa-Sutra and the Kalakacbarya-Katba—texts 
that had not been illustrated earlier, but which became extremely popular in western 
India after AD 1350. The Kalakacbarya-Katba deals with the story of a Jain monk who 
sought the help of the foreign Sahi kings from beyond the Indus to fight a local tyrant. 
The Sahis, attired in long kaftans and high boots, are shown with round faces and slanted 
eves, and pointed beards; their long hair is tied in a braid. To portray the Sahi ethnic 
types, the illustrators appear to have turned to a foreign source for inspiration— Persian 
or Arab painting, or more likely, Mamluk painting.’ 

The question that now arises is: how did the local artist gain access to these foreign 
objects? The answer is to be sought in the political circumstances of those times. Large 
parts of India were already under Muslim domination, and it is possible that the artists 
had become familiar with manuscripts executed in Islamic lands as well as artefacts 
produced there, such as Persian ceramics and Mamluk metal work. Such objects may 
have arrived in India either by way of trade or as royal gifts to an Indian sultan from a 
ruler of Mamluk Egypt. It is known that the Egyptian Sultan Nasir al-Din Muhammad 
(AD 1293-1294, 1299-1309, 1310-1341), during his third reigning period received 
embassies from various kingdoms of the world, including the sultan of Delhi.” Also, 
during the Mamluk period, the lucrative trade with India may have resulted in Indian 
traders being regular visitors to Egypt, and they may have purchased beautiful objects for 
the delectation of Indian royalty and nobility. It would not be surprising if objects 
produced in Egypt for the use of its aristocracy became available also to its wealthy 
traders and they may have used them for gifts while visiting India. It is therefore quite 
likely that such items, occasionally, did reach India through different agencies. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, in AD 1398, Tamerlane conquered Delhi, 
devastating it.? It was a major historical event with significant repercussions in the arts. 
For, the aftermath of Timur's invasion was marked by a process of debilitation and 
fragmentation of the Delhi Sultanate. The authority of the Delhi sultans was severely 
curtailed and did not extend beyond the immediate environs of Delhi, as erstwhile 
territories of the Delhi Sultanate had declared themselves politically separate and 
independent. | | 

The disintegration of the Delhi Sultanate, interestingly, not only did not diminish the 
patronage that was generally available to the arts but, in fact, stimulated it.” Until that 
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Š. Chandayana. Sultanate Style, probably Delhi. Circa AD 1420-1440. Collection: Staatsbibliothek von 
Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


О. Iskandarnama. Sultanate Style, northern India. Late fifteenth century. 
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10. Maqamat of al-Hariri Mamluk Style, probably Egypt. Círca AD 1554 Collection: National Bibliothek, 


Vienna. Photograph: courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 


11. Kalpa-Sutra. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and Rajasthan. Circa AD 1420. 


Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares. Photograph: Saryu Doshi 
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12. Kalilab-wa-Dimnab. Mamluk Style, probably Syria. Circa AD 1354. Collection: Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, MS. POCOCKE 400, ff. 51 v. Photograph: courtesy Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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time, the court at Delhi had been the major sponsor of the arts, and its patronage was 
limited in range as well as its reach, but with the formation of smaller kingdoms—Muslim 
as well as Hindu— new centres of patronage emerged and under the aegis of the ruling 
еше, all forms of artistic and literary endeavour received encouragement. The various 
kingdoms vied with one another to “lure eminent men of letters to lend lustre to their 
courts". Similarly, craftsmen also received encouragement. In addition to the royalty and 
the aristocracy, the merchant princes supported the arts. 

Numerous illustrated manuscripts of the fifteenth century have been preserved for 
posterity. Unfortunately, these represent only a fraction of what was produced during that 
century; much of what was created is lost. The extant documents reveal that some of them’ 
were executed for Muslim patrons, while others were prepared at the behest of Hindu 
and Jain clients. The former usually commissioned texts of a secular nature while those 
of the latter were religious in intent. 

Most of these documents do not strike as having been made for the delectation of 
kings or princes: their quality and style relegate them to a strata which appears to have 
catered to the taste of minor Hindu or Muslim noblemen or the rich members of the Jain 
bourgeoisie. With the exception of a few examples— chiefly Jain — which have remained 
intact, these documents are in a fragmentary condition and do not bear any information 
as to where, when, and for whom they were made. A substantial number of Jain 
manuscripts, however, are preserved because this community evinces a special reverence 
for the written word (unlike the Hindus, who consider the recited word sacred) and have 
stored manuscripts belonging to its faith safely in temple repositories. | 

In terms of style, format, and patronage, the manuscripts of the fifteenth century fall 
into two groups: the Western Indian”? and the Sultanate.” 

The documents painted in the Western Indian Style, comprising the first group, are 
numerous and constitute the major portion of the evidence of miniature painting 
executed during the period. The Western Indian Style with its angular rendering and 
exaggerated features was at its most prolific in western India—in the maritime province 
of Gujarat and the adjoining region of Rajasthan. Of the documents produced in this 
region, a large number were made for the wealthy Jain bankers and merchants, while a 
few were executed for Hindu patrons,” and an occasional one featuring a secular subject 
for a discerning client.” This style spread from Gujarat to Delhi (in northern India), 
Mandu (in central India), and Jaunpur (in eastern India). In northern India, in the 
provinces of Delhi and Gwalior, there developed, during the fifteenth century, another 
version of the Western Indian Style. Both versions, the northern variant and the western 
variant, were practised simultaneously in northern India. The northern variant of the 
Western Indian Style, though livelier, was not as accomplished as its counterpart in 
western India, nor was it as opulent or ornamental. Its prevalence appears to have been 
restricted to Delhi, Gwalior, and the neighbouring regions, and is encountered chiefly 
in Jain manuscripts of the Digambara sect. The other sect of the Jains—the 
Shvetambara — preferred to employ the western variant of the Western Indian Style in 
other parts of India as well. Like its counterpart in western India, the northern variant of 
the Western Indian Style was not confined to a Jain milieu: a few folios from a manuscript 
of the Panchtantra,” and from a manuscript of the Chandayana® (known also as Laur 
Chanda) reveal that this variant was prevalent among the Hindus as well as Muslims. 

The manuscripts belonging to the Sultanate group are few, and exhibit a wide range 
in their style: some are painted in idioms prevalent in Persia and are so close stylistically, 
that they appear as being provincial Persian. Their Indian provenance is revealed either 
by their colophons, the type of script employed, or some stylistic characteristic such as 
the manner in which the costume is worn, or objects the shape of which can be identified 
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13. Kalpa-Sutra. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and Rajasthan. Circa AD 1410. 
Collection: Jain Gyana Bhandara, Jaisalmer. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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14. Hamza Namab. Sultanate Style. Late fifteenth century AD. Collection: Staatsbibliothek von Indische 
Kunst, Berlin. 


15. Mabapurana. Western Indian Style, northern variant, Delhi. Círca AD 1420. Collection: 
Shri Digambara Jain Naya Mandir, Delhi. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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16. Kalilab-wa-Dimnab. Mamluk Style, probably Syria. Circa AD 1354. Collection: Bodleian Library, 
aph: courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 
420. Collection: Shri 


Oxford, MS. POCOCKE 400, ff. 45 r. Photogr 
ries Mabapurana. Western Indian Style, northern variant, Delhi. Circa AD 1 


Digambara Jain Naya Mandir, Delhi. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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18. Kalilab-wa-Dimnab. Mamluk Style, probably Egypt. Circa AD 1354. Collection: Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, MS. POCOCKE 400, Photograph: courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 


19. Kalpa-Sutra from the Devasano Pado Bhandara. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Circa AD 1475. Collection: J.P. Goenka. Photograph: courtesy Robert Skelton. 
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Figure 8 


as Indian! At the other end is the highly Indianized idiom encountered in three 
manuscripts: the Hamza Namab, the Sikandar Namah, and the Chandayana. Of these, 
the first two feature foreign ethnic types together with Indian figures, but the 
Chandayana does not even employ a foreign figural type.?3 

Illustrated documents in both idioms—the Sultanate Style and the Western Indian 
Style, in both its variants—exhibit points of similarity to the style of painting prevalent 
in Mamluk Egypt. 


PARALLELS IN INDIAN AND MAMLUK PAINTING 

Foreign influences in Indian miniature painting first become apparent circa AD 1350 
when, as mentioned earlier, certain foreign ethnic types representing a foreign tribe—the 
Sahis—are depicted in Jain manuscript illustrations. The antecedents of the Sahi figures 
seem to lie in Persian, Arab, or Mamluk painting. Of all these likely sources, that of 
Mamluk painting appears to be the more convincing, as several other motifs from that 
tradition also find correspondence in the manuscript illustrations of fifteenth-century India. 

A comparison between the paintings of the Bahri Mamluk period (AD 
1250-1390),* and fifteenth-century Indian miniatures? reveals immediate analogies in the 
structuring of the compositions (cf. figure 3 with figures 4, 6, 22), the extensive use of 
gold in the palette (cf. figures 2, 20 with figures 19, 2D), imposing figures, and a spirited 
style (cf. figure 3 with figure 6). In both traditions the miniatures consist of a few figures 
placed against a flat ground which is often coloured gold. In Jain paintings from western 
India, gold was used only occasionally until the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
began to be employed increasingly thereafter, and towards the last decades of the century 
the miniatures were painted on a background of gold Іеаё 3 Though much more detailed 
in its depiction of the setting, the Indian tradition, like its Egyptian counterpart, prefers 
to concentrate on basic elements and confine itself to essentials. 

In both, the Egyptian and the Indian traditions, little attempt is made to define 
architectural elements in pictorial terms, the depiction being symbolic and in the nature 
of a suggestion, often abbreviated to appear like flat cut-outs— not unlike those seen on 
stage or іп shadow-plays.?/ As in Egyptian miniatures interior space in Indian paintings 
is indicated, usually by a pavilion, but without the supporting walls or pillars. The 
miniatures painted in the western variant of the Western Indian Style in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan appear to replicate the prevailing forms of wooden architecture in some 
detail — with their terrace pavilions and trellised balustrades.?? This variant stretched into 
other areas, and its expression in Jaunpur in eastern India is not too distant from the 
original formulae employed in western India,” while at Delhi and Mandu a new form is 
visible in the domed pavilions.“ The northern variant of the Western Indian Style in Delhi 
and Gwalior, on the other hand, is extremely cursory in its rendering. Its documents 
employ arches to indicate interiors. In some ambitious examples, plain or ribbed domes 
are shown, almost always without the supporting structure.*! The treatment, sometimes, 
is so arbitrary that the architectural motifs tend to get lost among other elements in the 
paintings. 

In the documents belonging to the Sultanate group, the architectural elements 
assume the form of a structure with a low domed or gabled roof, in the Kbamseb, or an 
interior with a tripartite division, with the action taking place in the central panel, and 
the divisions on either side serving as niches for featuring decorative objects. The 
manuscript of the Chandayana, like the northern variant of the Western Indian Style, to 
which it displays a close affinity in its rendering, employs forms that are very summarily 
executed—usually in the shape of pavilions.® The Sikandar Матар, too, takes recourse 
to arches to suggest interiors, but in one folio the roof consists of a low dome and 
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20. Sulwan al-Mutd. Damascus, Syria. Circa fourteenth century AD. Collection: Jasim al-Homaizi. 
Photograph: courtesy Ernst Grube and Eleanor Sims. 
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crenellations without the necessary supporting pillars or walls.“ In the Hamza Namah 
manuscript the architecture is more detailed—one folio portrays a temple in the form of 
a triple domed pavilion with arches, while another depicts a low domed structure. 
Whether detailed or abbreviated, the rendering tends to be flat, lacking in weight and 
volume. 

It is in the treatment of landscape that close analogies are found between Egyptian 
and Indian painting. The sky in the former tradition is represented by a segment with a 
dark core with bands in graded shades of blue which become lighter towards the 
periphery. The Indian tradition picks up this motif, sometimes it reduces it to half 
segments in the upper corner of the painting,” elaborates upon the motif by repeating 
it? overlapping it, and occasionally even varying the colour. In some paintings of the 
northern variant of the Western Indian Style, this form—one segment or multiples of 
it—is shown as one or more loops or a semicircular loop in the centre combined with 
half loops at the corners of the paintings. The loops are coloured in shades of blue with 
a white edging. In the manuscripts from western India, the sky continues to be depicted 
in shades of blue with a white edging, but more often as a wide band though the form 
of loops is not entirely unknown.? In the Sultanate tradition, the loops in the centre or 
the half segments in the corners are often shown in the form of multi-coloured bands. 

Rocks in Egyptian painting of the Mamluk period assume the form of huge boulders 
with a dark core, often with several coloured striations to suggest their rounded shape. 
This type of rendering, however, emphasizes ornamental character rather than 
volume.” The treatment in India is again extremely similar.5 In the Jain manuscripts of 
the northern variant, this motif, though summarily executed, retains similarities to its 
Egyptian counterparts, while with those in Gujarat and Rajasthan the same motif is often 
elaborated into elegant pointed peaks. In both variants of the Western Indian Style the 
conjoined motifs stretch out horizontally, losing almost all resemblance to the original 
form.* As in the Mamluk tradition, the forms here are treated as a purely rhythmic 
pattern. In one case, the Mamluk method of showing rocks rising on both sides of a 
figure? can also be observed in paintings ascribed to Delhi. In the manuscripts of the 
Sultanate group, rock forms do occur but seem to be one stage removed from the 
rendering in Mamluk manuscripts, as they are derived directly from the Western Indian 
Style and further simplified or decoratively elaborated.” 

In the depiction of trees, shrubs, and flowering sprays a close affinity exists between 
the traditions of the two countries. The motif of the tree curving into the miniature with 
its foliage shaped like a leaf in Mamluk painting is echoed in the northern variant of the 
Western Indian Style, in Delhi. In the western variant of the Western Indian Style, too, 
the same form is employed by the miniaturist, but being true to his idiom, he has rendered 
it in a more descriptive and decorative fashion . Occasionally, a painting of the Sultanate 
school reveals trees with a more varied and developed treatment, signalling an influence 
from some other unidentifiable source? In Mamluk as well as Indian miniatures an 
instance of a bi-foliate tree is encountered. Often, instead of a tree, a large plant with huge 
blossoms—frequently in the shape of a lotus—is used in Mamluk painting,” a feature 
undoubtedly derived from older traditions of neighbouring regions.% A variation of this 
motif appears in the paintings of Gujarat and Rajasthan and also in the Sultanate 
school?! Again, another motif seen in Mamluk painting, that of a shrub with spray-like 
branches is depicted frequently in the paintings of western India and occasionally in other 
idioms.” sin Gujarat, the tall stalk -with--leaves -and-flowers;-observed- in Mamluk 
manuscripts, is interpreted differently—like a blossoming creeper—and decoratively. 
And, as in Mamluk painting, these flowering stalks are used here as a framing device. 
Even the trees and shrubs with spray-like branches in Indian paintings are placed so 
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21. Kalpa-Sutra. Western Indian Style, western variant, Gujarat and Rajasthan. Circa AD 1500 


. Collection: 
Jain Gyana Bhandara, Jaisalmer. Photograph: Saryu Doshi. 
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22. Chandayana. Sultanate Style, northern variant, probably Delhi. Circa AD 1420-1440. Collection: 
Staatsbibliothek von Indische Kunst, Berlin. 


that they enclose the miniature.“ The concept of a winding flowering creeper in the 
background in Mamluk painting? occurs also in western India, and is used profusely but 
cursorily. Thus, instead of the rambling flowering creeper, the ground is covered with a 
sprinkling of flowering sprigs. The enlivening of the background in this manner 
becomes a ubiquitous feature of the painting of Gujarat in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” Even the forest scenes in the Mamluk and Indian traditions manifest an 
indescribable similarity. 

In Mamluk painting, the empty space in a miniature is frequently occupied by an 
object which appears to be suspended in space. An analogous case occurs also in the 
Jain miniatures of northern India and those of the Sultanate group commissioned by 
Muslim gentry. In western India, such elements are turned into ornamental motifs but are 
encountered infrequently. 

The concept of decorative borders around miniatures in Mamluk painting is 
paralleled in Jain painting.9? This feature—in the form of simple floral, geometrical, or 
arabesque borders—first appears in manuscripts painted in western India at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, but rarely. It becomes more common and elaborate 
towards the end of the fifteenth century but is never as intricate or distinctive as those 
in Mamluk painting. 

These various motifs, similar to those encountered in Mamluk painting, appear in all 
the different stylistic idioms of Indian miniature painting in the fifteenth century. Even 
though the style changed with time, some of these motifs continued to occur in later 
miniatures. 


MAMLUK INFLUENCE ON INDIAN MINIATURE PAINTING 

While it is very clear that parallels between Mamluk and Indian painting do exist, it is not 
at all clear what factors caused these correspondences. One explanation could be that 
the common motifs and stylistic traits between the manuscript illustrations of India and 
Egypt were, in each case, a result of the styles brought by artists from Persia and 
Mesopotamia who fled the Mongol onslaught in the twelfth century. Presumably, just as 
some artists from Persia and Iraq went to Syria and Egypt, others sought safe haven in 
India with the Muslim ruling ргіпсеѕ. While such a situation could quite conceivably 
have occurred, the possibility of it actually having come to pass seems rather remote. For, 
none of the Indian paintings executed prior to the mid-fourteenth century reveals any 
Persian or Arab influences in its stylistic expression. It is difficult to believe that the Arab 
painters who had settled in India continued to practise their profession for more than a 
century without their styles having any visible effect on local expression. 

If the stylistic correspondence between the Indian and Mamluk traditions of painting 
cannot be traced to an earlier common source, then they have to be viewed as the impact 
of one tradition on the other. In this particular context, the motifs in Mamluk painting 
occur more than fifty to a hundred years earlier than in Indian painting. In other words, 
these stylistic traits had already established themselves in Mamluk miniatures many 
decades prior to their appearance in India. They have therefore, to be understood as 
arising from the impact of Mamluk influence on Indian painting. 

How did this influence find its way to India? It could be either by way of trade that 
existed between India and Egypt, which was fairly brisk during those centuries, or 
through channels of diplomacy. Diplomatic relations, in all probability, were of a 
sporadic nature, while those of trade—built over centuries—appear to be more 
consistent and enduring. Traders from Egypt resided in India for long periods of time and 
the same must have been true of Indian traders as well. Thus, Mamluk influences in 
Indian painting could have established themselves through actual works of art that came 


Figure 22 


Figure 13 
Figure 2 


Figure 19 


from Egypt to India” or, perhaps, through Egyptian artists who visited India. The existing 
evidence does not support the assumption that any of the surviving Indian documents 
could be the work of Egyptian artists. The earlier surmise—that Mamluk documents were 
available to Indian artists—seems, therefore, to be the more convincing, even though no 
illustrated manuscript of the Mamluk Style has yet surfaced in India. The Indian artists, 
it would appear, had access to documents painted in the Mamluk Style and freely 
borrowed certain motifs and colours from this source. They adopted, adapted, and 
modified Mamluk stylistic devices and incorporated them into their own idioms. This 
process took a long time; by the time the stylistic elements from Mamluk painting could 
be integrated into Indian painting, several decades— even a century or more—had 
elapsed. 
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The Sphinx 


THE sculptural motif of the sphinx 
often occurs in early Buddhist rock-cut 
cave-temples of western India such as 
those at Pitalkhora, Bhaja, Nasik, Junnar, 
and Karla, which may be ascribed from the 
first century BC to the end of the second 
century AD. The sphinxes are carved on 
the pillar tops in association sometimes 
with griffins, centaurs, and various other 
animals with or without wings, such as 
horses, lions, elephants, bulls, camels, and 
rams. Certain motifs among these appear 
to have some foreign influence. 

On the back of the wall of vibara IV at 
Pitalkhora a pilaster capital depicts a 
sphinx. The one on the right has a female 
face with large ears and the body of an 
animal with wings. The other has a 
grotesque face with the body of an animal. 

In vibara XIX at Bhaja there are two 
sphinxes. The pilaster on the left end on 
the back wall is sculpted with four figures 
on the inverted “bell” capital (figure 1). On 
the extreme left is a centaur, a male figure 
wearing a knotted turban; the lower half of 
his body is that of a horse. Next to him is a 


Notes 


female figure with a slender waist and 
profusely ornamented coiffure and beaded 
ornaments. Its lower half has an animal 
body with the paws of a lion. The other 
female figure with the animal body and 
paws of a lion appears to be that of a 
sphinx. In the same vibara, in the recess at 
the left end of the verandah, no longer in 
situ, was an inverted bumbba-shaped 
pillar adorned with the figure of a sphinx. 
At Nasik, in the Nahapana vibara X, the 
porch pillar on its inner face has a sphinx 
(figure 2) and in the Ganesh Lena 
chaitya-griba VI at Junnar аге two 
sphinxes (figure 3). The most significant 
chaitya-griha at Karla provides the 
depiction of two female sphinxes in the 
dark circumambulatory passage. They 
have female faces with long drooping ears, 
and animal bodies and riders above (figure 
4). It is interesting to note that one of the 
pillars is inscribed and states it is the gift of 
the Yavana Dhamadhyaya from 
Dhenukakata. The term Yavana stands for 
the Greeks or Graeco-Romans. About a 
dozen inscriptions of the Yavanas are 
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recorded in the rock-cut cave-temples at 
Nasik, Junnar, and Karla. In all probability 
the occurrence of the sphinx in the 
western Indian cave-temples appears to 
reflect some Hellenistic influence, and this 
is borne out by the inscriptional evidence 
mentioned. The Greeks settled in India 
after the invasion of Alexander but their 
links with western India can be traced to 
the extensive trade between Hellenistic 
Egypt and India. 

These examples could be taken to lead 
to a conclusion of the origin and probable 
significance of the sphinx. How this 
particular zoomorphic motif became so 
popular in western Indian rock-cut 
architecture is not known. In Egypt, the 
most famous giant sphinx of King 
Chephren, sculpted circa 2650 BC, stands 
out against the pyramid of Cheops at Giza. 
This enormous statue tops the body of a 
seated lion with the head of the Pharaoh 
Chephren himself keeping watch over the 
necropolis. 

The sphinx stands as a symbol of 
mystery. In Egyptian mythology, the lion 


1. Sphinxes on left end pilaster. 
Vibara XIX, Bhaja. Second 
century BC. 


2. Lion-man sphinx on pillar 
capital, porch. Vibara X, Nasik. 
AD 125. 
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3. A female sphinx on a pillar capital. Interior of 
chaitya V1, Ganesh Lena, Junnar. First century 
AD 


i. Two female sphinxes on the right side of 
pillar thirteen in the interior of chaitya, Karla 
First century AD 


Notes 








often figures as the guardian of sacred 
places. As in many primitive beliefs, it was 
incorporated by the priests of Heliopolis 
into their solar creed, the lion being 
considered the guardian of the gates of the 
underworld on the eastern horizon. In the 
form of the sphinx, the lion retained the 
function of a sentinel, but was given the 
human features of the sun god Atum. The 
inscription relating to the Giza sphinx 
states: "I protect the chapel of thy tomb. | 
guard the sepulchral, I ward off the 
intruding stranger...." 

As is known, tradition dies hard but 
lingers in various forms, and the survival of 
this Egyptian motif in later times cannot be 
totally dismissed. The strategic display of 
the sphinx motif in western Indian 
cave-temples, however, demands 
comparison with their Egyptian 
counterparts. For instance, in the 
Nahapana vibara X at Nasik, in its porch, a 
sphinx is seen on a pillar capital. Further, 
in the mythology of ancient Greece there 
are some legends about the sphinx. In one 
of them, the sphinx is a monster, daughter 
of the serpent Echidine, the sister of 
Cerberus, the three-headed hound of hell, 
and the sister of the Nemean lion. She is 
often represented as having the face and 
the breasts of a woman, the body of a lion, 
and the wing of an eagle. Seated on a rock 
outside of Thebes, she posed a riddle to 
travellers, killing them when they 
answered incorrectly, as all did before 
Oedipus; when he answered her riddle 
correctly the sphinx killed herself 

In all probability, the lion-sphinx motif 
from Egypt was transformed by the Greeks 
into a female sphinx, which later, during 
the time of brisk maritime trading contact 
seems to have travelled to India and found 
a place in the western Indian 
cave-temples. It should be noted that they 
were depicted on the interior side of the 
pillar capitals, both in the porch and in the 
circumambulatory path. They were 
possibly intended to obstruct the passage 
of intruders — evil spirits who may enter 


sacred places such as the prayer halls 


Photographs: Suresh Vasant 
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Monuments of Raja Taal 


RAJA Taal is a small village, peering at 
the Indo-Pakistan border, situated 
thirty-five kilometres south-west of 
Amritsar, on Tarn Taran-Attari road. 
During the Mughal period, this place lay 
along the royal highway from Agra to 
Lahore, the latter only twenty-four 
kilometres away. 

The name “Raja Taal” literally means “the 
king's reservoir". Evidently, the village 
derives its name from the large reservoir 
outside it. The raja who patronized the 
construction of this tank was Todar Mal, 
the diwan, or finance minister, of the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. Evidence to this 
effect is provided by the court historian 
Abul Fazl.' 

To construct a reservoir, or a baoli (well), 
has always been considered a work of 
religious merit as it supplied life-giving 
water to all. The religiosity of a person like 
Todar Mal, who was also associated with 
agricultural reforms, could not have found 
better expression than in the construction 
of a reservoir. Its water quenched the thirst 
of travellers along the route and at the 
same time benefited the surrounding 
agricultural land. 

Usually, such altruism is shown to mark 
some important occasion. In this case, the 
special event might have been the 
appointment of Todar Mal to the lofty 
office of chief diwan in 1582. 

This brick reservoir is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and spreads over an 
area measuring 288 by 178 metres. 

The flight of seven steps encircling it is 
interrupted in each corner and in the 
middle of each side by a bathing ghat 
(figure 1). The reservoir was filled with 
water through the arched apertures on the 
eastern side which conducted water 
through some channel, most probably, 
from one of the canals taken from the 
River Ravi (figure 2). 

This benevolent gesture of Todar Mal did 
not pass unemulated. Another Mughal 
noble, Shamsher Khan, commenced the 
construction of a larger reservoir (along 
with a mosque and a garden) at Batala in 
Gurdaspur district on January 2, 1589, 
which was completed on July 8, 1590. A 
few months later, yet another influential 
noble, Shah Quli Khan, supervised the 
construction of a reservoir at Narnaul in 
Mohindergarh district. 


NOTES 


With the passage of time, this reservoir 
must have become a popular halt for 
travellers. More than three decades after its 
construction, Emperor Jahangir, while 
returning from Kashmir in 1621, records 
that "the open space on the bank of Raja 
Todar Mal's tank became the alighting 
place of the Court of good fortune. Here I 
halted for four days.” 
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l. Reservoir of Todar Mal, encircling steps. 


2. Aperture for supplying water to the reservoir. 





3. Khangab. 





4. Plan of the &bangabh. 


Two graveyards, locally known as 
kbangabs, or monasteries, indicate that 
some Muslim saints settled permanently 
near the bank of the reservoir. Thirteen 
persons lie interred in the courtyard of the 
first ёрапвар. A 3.1 metre-broad and 2.1 


metre-deep recess on the western side W i N ХГ E гет WY“ - SS 
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served as the mihrab. The second khangah 
has an impressive look (figure 3). 
Comprising a courtyard, measuring 12.8 
square metres enclosed by an arcade, it 
has eight graves (figure 4). The western 
wall of the enclosure is marked with a 
large arched recess, 2.7 metre-broad and 
2.1 metre-deep, and has a metre-broad 
mihrab. Some traces of painted decoration 
are still visible on this recess. However, the 
identity of the persons interred in these 
kbangabs still remains undisclosed. 

About three-quarters of a century later, 
another pious individual thought of 
providing the place with a mosque (figure 
5). The builder preferred to remain 
anonymous, as the inscription on the 
facade of the mosque bears merely the 
words kalima-La ilaba illallabu 
Mubammad Каѕши Пар — and the date 
AH 1077 (AD 1666-1667). 

The mosque is situated to the south of 
the reservoir. It stands on a 3.6 metre-high 
platform with cells in it which may have 


served as the residence of the mullah. The SSS SV SN SS N SS CG VJ 
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the eastern side is in ruins. The mosque 
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NOTES 


proper, occupying the western side of the 
platform, covers an area measuring 12.1 
metres by 6.3 metres. The fagade of the 
mosque has three rectangular recesses, 
EUT i cuties | each 1.1 metres deep and pierced with an 
> archway. A low dome sitting on a 

drum roofs the building. 

About two and a half decades earlier the 
Mughal noble and calligrapher of the Taj 
Mahal, Amanat Khan built his magnificent 
serai and mosque, just eight kilometres 
east of Raja Taal. The exquisite glazed tile 
work on the gateways of the serai and its 
mosque might have inspired the builder of 
the Raja Taal mosque to use this mode of 
decoration. 

Though its tile work has lost much of its 
colour, a glimpse of its pristine glory can 
still be seen. The entire facade is divided 
into sunken panels. These were originally 
filled with a mosaic of yellow, green, blue, 
violet, white, and orange tiles, depicting 
vase and flowering plant motifs (figure 6). 
The spandrels have arabesque designs. 
The oblong panel of glazed tiles above the 
central arch is, however, of a much later 
6. Glazed tile work. date. 

With the partition of India in 1947, this 
centuries-old route to Lahore became 
inoperative. As a consequence, the 
monuments of Raja Taal got tucked in a 
remote corner of the country. 
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5. Mosque. 


NOTES 

Akbar-Nama, vol. III, H. Beveridge, trans., 
Delhi, reprinted 1973, pp. 861-862. 
2. Maulwi Abdul Kadir Khan writes that this 
tank is “built of stone, with apartments on all 
sides". [Memorandum of the Route between 
Delhi and Cabul (1797 A.D.)," The Panjab Past 
& Present, vol. XII-I, p. 20, reprinted from 
Asiatic Annual Register ( 1806 )). 
This statement however, has no truth. The tank 
is neither made of stone nor is there any 
apartment or trace thereof around it. 
3. Tuzuk-i-Jabangiri, Book II, Alexander 
Rodgers, trans., Delhi, reprinted 1968, p. 191. 
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Published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book 


A de luxe hard cover edition of over 
150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound 
and dust-jacketed, illustrated with 
more than 150 colour plates and black 
and white photographs. 


The Marg Art Magazine 

The soft cover edition contains sixty 
per cent of its hard cover counterpart; 
plus regular features: notes, exhibition 
previews, and book notices. 








LATEST BOOK 


India and Egypt: Influences 
and Interactions 


Edited by Saryu Doshi in association 
with Mostafa El Abbadi 

pp. 136+ xii 

India and Egypt represent ancient 
riverine civilizations that have 
enriched the cultural legacy of the 
world with their contributions to 
philosophic thought, as also their 
achievements in the sciences and 
the arts. This book examines some 
interesting aspects of the compelling 
multi-faceted interaction between 
both lands, from the third 
millennium BC to the sixteenth 
century AD. 





AVAILABLE ART BOOKS 
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Temple Towns of 
Tamil Nadu 


Tamil Nadu preserves virtually 
intact a remarkable and vigorous 
religious tradition. Myths and 
rituals continue to dominate the 
lives of the people dictating the 
calendars of the shrines 

and towns — inspiring major 
building projects. Towns such as 
Kanchipuram, Tiruvannamalai, 
Chidambaram, and Srirangam 
reflect the interaction between 
sacred space and urban space, 
which is a prominent feature of 
the temple towns. 


Edited by George Michell 
pp. 128 + viii 





Golconda and Hyderabad 


Relive memories of the romance 


and splendour so intrinsic to the 


Deccani life-style of Golconda 
and Hyderabad, in this compila- 
tion of evocative essays. The 


volume highlights the humanism 
and artistic brilliance fostered by p 
the benevolent Qutb Shahi rulers 


in a kingdom which conse- 
quently became a veritable 
cultural Mecca. 


Edited by Shehbaz H. Safrani 
pp. 152 + viii 


Kathakali: The Art of the 
Non-worldly 


Possibly the most fascinating performing 
art-form in India, Kathakali from Kerala 
is a uniquely interpretative dance 
governed by dramatic dynamics. An 
elaborately defined code of body kinetics 
combined with beautifully eloquent 
gestures is accentuated by stylized make- 
up and gorgeous costumes to provide 
the several symbolic nuances typifying 
Kathakali. Authoritatively researched by 
renowned scholars, this lavishly 
illustrated special double volume 
comprehensively offers a rare insight into 
a compelling tradition. 

Edited by D. Appukuttan Nair and 

K. Ayyappa Paniker 

pp. 204 * xii 
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The World of Jade 


Unparalleled in its sheer versatility and 
expressive qualities, jade has been both 
revered and traded the world over for 
centuries. The exotic mineral inspiring 
poetry and scholarship alike is pre- 
eminently associated with the cultural 
genius of China, though less familiar 
masterpieces were similarly accomplished 
under the Timurid, Ottoman, Safavid, and 
Mughal dynasties, as well as in Renais- 
sance Europe, Meso- and Central America 
during the pre-Columbian era, and among 
the Maoris of New Zealand. Tbe World 

of Jade as a collaborative effort undertaken 
by leading scholars features recent 
discoveries. 

Edited by Stephen Markel 

pp. 124 + iv 
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Detach this order form and 


US $ 


40.00 
50.00 


Rs. 
795.00 


AVAILABLE BOOKS 


MARG ORDER FORM FOR SINGLE TITLES 


send it with your remittance in 


the special post-paid 


| wish to obtain the following Marg Publications: 


[]India and Egypt: Influences and Interactions 


895.00 


Please send the [7] Proforma Invoice 


(for Indian residents only) 
envelope provided. 


The Art Of The Non-worldly 


[]Temple Towns of Tamil Nadu 


[]The World of Jade 


C] Kathakali: 


40.00 


38.00 


795.00 


Enclosed is payment by ГІ Cheque (0 Demand Draft 


Г] Postal Order [7] International Money Order 


ЮША... унын 


Alternatively, you may send 


775.00 
775.00 


38.00 


your remittance to one of our 


C Golconda and Hyderabad 
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КСА-234570 


Telex: 


Islamic Heritage of the Deccan 


10.00 


65.00 


Sultanates 


Postage extra per copy (in India) 


Telefax: (212) 557 7987 


Remittance to be 


18.00 
75.00 


290.00 


Postage extra per copy (in India) 


3.25 


(sea mail) 


(air mail) 


The postal rates are subject to revision. 


Overseas 


2.50 
6.50 


12.00 
55.00 
160.00 


(sea mail) 


(air mail) 


The postal rates are subject to revision. 


Overseas 


made in favour of 


.25 


l 


Tata Incorporated 





Head of Queen Hatshepsut represented as Pharaoh. XVIII Dynasty. 
Fifteenth Century BC. Collection: Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Copyright: 
Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph: Moustapha Abdel 
Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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Marg also designs exclusive calendars as well as 
desk diaries on themes of your choice. 

We present below some of the work undertaken. 
Clockwise from left: Tata Desk Diary; Bank of India 
Desk Calendar; Air Freight Group Desk Calendar; 
Tata Steel Wall Calendar. 
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For more information, contact or write to: 
Marg Publications, 

Army & Navy Building, 3rd Floor, 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay 400 023, INDIA. 


Te 


1 .: 242520, 221151 


Telex: 011-82618, 011-82731 TATA IN 
Telefax: 2049522 


Or to: 


1. 


Regional Offices 

Marg Publications, 

C/o. Mr M. Zaid A. Baig, 

Tata Services Limited, 

“Jeevan Bharati," 

Tower No. 1 (10th Floor), 
124, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi 110 001. 

Tel.: 3327072-76 

Telex: 031-66597 TATA IN 

Telefax: (91) 11-3326 265 

Marg Publications, 

C/o. Mr B. Muthuraman, 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, 

Tata Centre (5th Floor), 

43, Chowringhee Road, 

Calcutta 700 071. 

Tel.: 2477051, 2479251 (Ext. 2527) 

Telex: 021-5258-TISC IN 

021-5732-TISC IN 

Telefax: (033) 2475383 


Overseas Offices 
UK: Marg Publications, 
C/o. Mr M. M. Kalifa, 
Tata Limited, 
18, Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1X 7HS. 
Tel.: (071) 235 8281-8 
Telex: 21501 and 917422 TATALD G 
Telefax: (071) 235 8727 
USA: Marg Publications, 
C/o. Ms Bonnie Feldman, 
Tata Incorporated, 
101, Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10178. 
Tel.: (212) 557 7979 
Telex: RCA-234570 
Telefax: (212) 557 7987 
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Divine Ecstasy : The Story of Khajuraho, by 


Shobita Punja. Photographs by Toby 
Sinclair. Viking : Penguin Books India (P) 
Ltd., 1992. 297 pages. 





Some years ago, Shobita Punja chanced 
upon a passage in the Sivapurana 
narrating Siva's marriage to Parvati, and 
spontaneously associated it with 
Khajuraho. She realized that “the divine 
marriage of Shiva, a pivotal metaphor in 
Hindu philosophy, was perhaps the key to 
understand the art of Khajuraho”. In 
Divine Ecstasy, Punja offers to explain the 
meaning of Khajuraho. 

She begins her account by referring to 
T.S. Burt of the East India Company, who 
in 1838 became the first European to set 
eyes on the temples. Burt discovered the 
site deserted, overgrown with jungle, but 
he, and later Alexander Cunningham, 
found that the Matangesvara alone, of all 
the temples, was still under worship and 
that Mahasivaratri was being observed 
there, as it is even today. From this Punja 
concludes that perhaps Sivaratri was 
celebrated there since the beginning of 
architectural activity at Khajuraho. 

The Puranic text followed in the 
observation of Sivaratri at the 
Matangesvara Temple is the Sivapurana. 
This text narrates at length the episode of 
Parvati's penance and her marriage to Siva. 
Punja proposes that the entire statuary on 
the outer walls of all the temples at 
Khajuraho was designed to illustrate the 
Sivapurana account. In particular, she 
refers to seven verses in the 
Parvatikbbanda which describe the 
eagerness of the women of Kailasa to 
watch Siva the bridegroom : whether in the 
midst of a bath, or fanning their husbands, 
breastfeeding children, or tying their waist 
girdles — all of them leaving whatever 
they were doing to rush out to the 
balconies. According to Punja, the 
nayikas, modelled on just these verses, 
were deliberately placed on the temples 
which lay along the route of the 
procession to the Matangesvara Temple 
where the divine marriage was always 
performed ever since the temple was built. 

Having persuaded herself that the 
marriage of Siva furnished the motivation 


DIVINE ECSTASY 


THE STORY OF KHAJURAHO 





SHOBITA PUNJA 


for building the temples of Khajuraho, and 
that the Sivapurana verses furnished 
models for their imagery, Punja draws the 
further conclusion that the frankly erotic 
sculptures on the walls of some of these 
temples represent none other than Siva 
and Parvati after their marriage. 

However, even if the Matangesvara 
Temple was the scene of Sivaratri 
celebrations in the nineteenth century, it 
was originally a memorial shrine built by 
some Chandela king for his ancestor, as 
has been shown by Krishna Deva, an 
authority on Indian art. Such shrines 
belong to a distinct architectural class (a 
coalescence of the mandapa and sanctum 
in one unit, massive pillars and linga, and 
the samvarana or pbamsana 
superstructure). Punja offers no argument 
why it should not be considered a 
commemorative or funerary monument 


but rather as the setting for Siva’s marriage. 


As to the women rushing out to witness 
the hero's procession, this was a standard 


motif since at least the second century 
when it was employed by Asvaghosa in 
the Buddbacarita, and was often repeated 
in later literature. In sculpture, young 
women adorning themselves in various 
ways are to be seen in countless temples. 
The explanation for the presence of 
identical subjects in the Sivapurana and 
on the temples of Khajuraho must surely 
be that the sculptor and the narrator were 
both drawing inspiration from the same 
source of auspicious, decorative, even 
mildly erotic motifs to heighten the appeal. 

One may wonder that if the sculptures on 
all the temples celebrate the marriage of 
Siva, then the Matangesvara should also 
have these carvings, but in fact it is devoid 
of sculpture. 

Punja's explanation that the outspokenly 
amorous pairs on the temples “in their 
very stance” appear to be Siva and Parvati 
after their marriage is also untenable, in 
the absence of any iconographic attributes. 

Sanskrit words are often misrepresented 
in the book : thus, Mrtyunjayanatha is 
rendered as Mrtunjayatha, and 
lingodbhava always as lingabava (both 
are meaningless); sikbara is spelt as 
shikara (this could be pardoned if shikara 
did not remind one of a houseboat). 

The writer claims that when the sculptor 
wanted to show a woman putting on her 
garments inside out, in haste, he 
represented a scorpion on her naked thigh 
(pp. 163-164). What force can such a claim 
have? 

The approach that Punja has employed, 
introducing Khajuraho through the eyes of 
its nineteenth-century explorer, is itself 
charming; if she had set herself the task of 
writing a general book on Khajuraho, 
including even the observance of Sivaratri, 
there would be something to commend it. 
Her excitement about Khajuraho is 
transparent. The seeker in her is to be 
respected, but she has not succeeded in 
finding what she was looking for. 


Kirit Mankodi 


THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


L Head Office: 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta-700 001, West Bengal. 
Works: Golmuri Works, Jamshedpur-831 003, Bihar. 


TINPLATE 





VIEW of the Nile at Aswan with the Aga Khan mausoleum in 
the background. Photograph : courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations 


Good taste. To some it’s not a luxury. 





BOROSIL 
BAKE & SERVE 


ITS A WAY OF LIFE 


SPEER 701 93 


ARE YOU SURE ? 
SUBSCRIBE 


Oriental Art 


THE LEADING 
QUARTERLY 
DEVOTED TO ALL FORMS 
OF ORIENTAL ART 


Ton MOST authoritative and lavishly illustrated articles by con- 
tributors of international repute оп the arts of the Near. Middle 
and Far East appear in ORIENTAL ART—the most widely read 
periodical in its field. 

Other informative features are the illustrated Sales Reports 
from Britain and the U.S.A. that reflect the tone of the Dealer's 
market, and the scholarly Book Reviews. 

To be well-informed on Oriental Art a subscription to this 


unique Quarterly is essential: £ 20.00, USA $40.00 (air-speeded), 
Canadian $ 45.00 as remittance. 


Dept А THE ORIENTAL ART MAGAZINE LTD 
= 12ENNERDALE ROAD RICHMOND SURREY ENGLAND 
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PREMIUM FURNITURE COLLECTION 


ULKA - 16685 


CONTACT GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO. LTD: BRANCHES BOMBAY PH : 2048371 ө AHMEDABAD PH : 831545 e BHOPAL РН : 554076 e INDORE PH : 23663 e JABALPUR PH: 27321 
€ MAHARASHTRA РН : 5171166 e PUNE PH : 668588 e RAJKOT РН : 24919 e SURAT РН : 2253 e DELHI РН : 6845002 ө CHANDIGARH PH : 544328 e FARIDABAD РН : 216415 e JAIPUR 
(SALES OFFICE) PH : 515182 e KANPUR РН : 210135 e LUCKNOW PH : 248963 ө CALCUTTA PH : 370895 e BHUBANESWAR PH : 405082 è GUWAHATI PH : 40787 Ө JAMSHEDPUR 
PH:310404 ө PATNA (SALES OFFICE) PH : 225380 e BANGALORE PH : 216465 e COCHIN РН : 354793 e HYDERABAD PH : 201875 € MADRAS PH :655666 e PONDICHERRY (AREA OFFICE) 
THIRUVANANTHAPURAM PH : 78104 e VISAKHAPATNAM PH : 46510 ө ALSO AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEAREST WHOLESALE DEALER 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF ART AND ANTIQUES 





Annual Subscription (12 issues): UK £70; Overseas £75; 
USA (air speeded) $125; Single copies, inc. postage £7 direct from publishers. 


All major credit cards accepted 


sample copies available from 


29, CHESHAM PLACE, LONDON SWIX 8HB 
TEL: 071-235 1998 FAX: 071-235 1689 
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How does a Company, starting off by 
manufacturing a single product, 

today cater to every conceivable industry 
in the country? 


At SSL, we simply attribute it to the way 
we look at things. To us, its a matter of 
orientation and perspective. Which lends a 
different angle to each contingency, a new 
dimension to set patterns of thinking. 


It’s a single minded dedication which has 
helped us diversify. And how. 


The company, flagged off in 1962, by 
manufacturing umbrella ribs, soon started 
operating a wire drawing plant, which 
became a leader in steel wire production. 
By logical extension and timely foresight, 
we went in for backward integration. By 
first putting up a wire rod mill, and then, 
one more step backward, by buying a 
mini steel plant which produced billets for 
the wire rod mill. 


This step ensured that control over inputs 
could be strictly kept under check. 


But more importantly, this single move 
opened a floodgate of opportunities and 
widened our avenues and options. 


We strengthened our infrastructure, thus 
saving on costly imports, and speeding up 
indigenisation. 
Boosted our exports and established a 
competitive position in the stiff 
international market. 
We've now embarked upon a major 

£ import substitution venture, aimed at 
producing DD/EDD grade sheets of 

) ; же internationally accepted quality, апа 


includes the use of sophisticated 
computer controlled cold rolling mill. 
Today our range is unmatched. 

Different types of PC wires, ACSR wires, 
Cable Armour wires, Tyre Bead wires, СО, 
welding wires, textile wires-in all shapes, 
sizes and specifications. 

We've got them all. 

At SSL, we simply adopt a single minded, 
radical approach to technology. And that, 
in the long run, makes all the difference. 
And diversification possible. 





To expand and diversify we relied on our single-minded perseverance 





Special Steels Limited 
(A Subsidiary of TATA STEEL) 


J Dattapara Road, Borivli (East), 
4 Bombay 400 066. Ph: 6050421. 
YN 
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Grams: DRAWNWIRES: 
Telex: 11-700 10 SSLB IN. 
A Fax: 22-605 5136. 
























OUR STEEL IS SPECIAL 
BECAUSE YOUR NEEDS ARE 


Avishkar/SSL/107 


TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 





WRITER'S palette in ivory with six receptacles with name of Queen 
Nefertiti, from the tomb of Tutankhamen. Collection : Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo. Copyright : Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph : 
courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
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VISION INTEGRITY INDUSTRY 
WE BUILT OUR HOUSE ON IT 
AS OUR FOUNDER DID 
FOR SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL PERFUMES LIMITED 
A TATA ENTERPRISE 


MAKERS OF 
PERFUMERY COMPOUNDS, AROMA CHEMICALS, 
ISOLATES, RESINOIDS, OLEORESINS ETC. 


HAY BUNDER ROAD, TANK ROAD P.O., BOMBAY 400 033 


TELE: 371 1001, 371 1003, 371 1004 
TELEX :11 76695 INPF IN FAX: 91-22 378 0461 





Tata Housing 
Development 


Co. Ltd. 


Tata Housing Development Co. Ltd. 
Eruchshaw Building, 4th Floor 
249, Dr D. N. Road 

Bombay- 400 001. 

Tel: 2616761, 2616154 

Tix: 83234 TAIN IN 

Fax: 261 6155 


THE Muhammad Ali Mosque located in The 
Citadel is visible from nearly anywhere in Cairo. 
Photograph : courtesy Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. 
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VOLTAS LIMITED 








[THE Pyramids at Giza, the only survivors among the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. Photograph : courtesy Indian Council for 


Cultural Relations. 
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| EADYMADE PERFECTION FROM BOMBAY DYEING. 
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Your living and business 
T environment reflect your 
H е y elegance, style, taste 


, ` CURIOSITY 
SHOPPE « SHOPPE 


(A division of Vignesh Impex Pvt. Ltd.) 
56, Nariman Shopping Centre, 

“The Oberoi”, Nariman Point, 

Bombay 400 021. 

Tel: 287 4687, 202 4723 — Ext. 6856. 






(EXPORT ENQUIRIES SOLICITED) 


THUMBPRINT 94392 
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LEASING 


HIRE PURCHASE 


BILL DISCOUNTING 
LOAN SYNDICATION 


FIXED DEPOSITS 


Vehicle fin a NCING 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 





TUZNI 


FINANCE 
FITTING SOLUTIONS TO YOUR NEEDS 


Tata Finance Limited: Dubash House, Ballard Estate, Bombay 400038. 
Truck, Car & Consumer Finance: Tel: 5532766/67. Corporate 
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On Naturc. 


~ The smell of 


wet earth. 
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each other. 





The flash of a 
diving kingfisher. 
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above. 
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mountain mist. 


Trees to climb. 
Tigers to fear. 


And whales to wonder at. 


` Oh, to be a child 
and inherit 


all this. 
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international operations, to become a global 


force in the years to come. 


R arely has the past so accurately defined 
the shape of the future. 
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Rama and Lakshmana with Sugriva in the forest of Kishkindha. Mughal-Akbar period. Circa AD 1500 


Collection: Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. Photograph: Courtesy Usha Bhatia. 
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\ player dressed as Sita, Kumbh Mela, Nasik. Photograph 
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Hanuman in the asboka grove. Leather puppetry, Madurai. Photograph: V. Muthuraman. 
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Coronation of Rama, Nayak Darbar Hall, Tanjore palace. Ph« itograph: V. Muthuraman. 
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The role of Garuda being enacted by a Chhau dancer, Orissa, Photograph: Atul and Jogi Somaya. 
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Hanuman presents Rama's ring to Sita in the ashoka grove. Leather puppetry, Madurai. Photograph: V. Muthuraman. 
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Sequences from the Rama legend. Wall painting in a Vishnu temple, Alagarkoil, near Madurai. Photograph: V. Muthuraman. 
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sita in the asoba grove. Photograph: courtesy Paul Walter Collection 





RAMA 


HERO AND AVATAR 


VIDYA DEHEJIA 


As long às the mountains and rivers shall endure upon the earth, so long 
will the story of the Ramayana be told among men. 
Whoever reads this history of Rama, which is purifying, destructive of sin, 
holy, and the equal of the Vedas, is freed from all sins. [I, 1: 77] 
Valmiki, Ramayana. 
For over two thousand years, the exhilarating and poignant story of Rama has 
appealed to the most diverse range of persons, from the illiterate peasant to the 
erudite scholar. It has served as an enthralling bedtime story for generations of Indian 
children who have lamented Ravana's violent abduction of Sita, extolled the virtues 
of the monkeys who built a causeway to Lanka, and exulted over the defeat of 
Ravana and his demons. | 

On the other hand, learned commentators down the ages have studied the 

grammatical, philosophical, and metaphysical subtleties of the story as told by 
/almiki, and have searched each line of the text for hidden theological significance. 
The Ramayana is known as the original poem (adi kavya), and it is classified as a 
poem intended to be heard through recitation (sbravya kavya). 

If there is one name revered in India from north to south and east to west, it is 
the name of Rama (figure 1), prince of Ayodhya. Rama bbajans, songs celebrating 
his glory, are chanted on joyous occasions such as marriages, as well as on sorrowful 
ones such as deaths. They inspire joy, they provide consolation. Rama Ratbas, or 
recitations of the story of Rama, take place across the country throughout the year 
and are widely attended; Rama Zilas (figure 4), or dramatic performances of the story 
to commemorate his great victory over Ravana, draw tens of thousands of viewers. 
Those attending them are totally familiar with the story; it is the experience of reliving 
or re-hearing the story that is cherished. 

Why is Rama so loved? Is it because he is a human hero, or because he is a god? 

It would seem that his story has captivated millions precisely because he is both 
man and god. Rama's is a human story to which all can relate (figure 2): a beloved 
wife is abducted, a massive hunt for her across the country follows, and a final all-out 
war is waged to rescue her from the abductor. Here is a hero who suffers the pangs 
of love and reproaches himself bitterly for having left his wife alone in the forest. 
Distraught, he wanders through the forest, questioning trees, beasts, mountains, and 
rivers as to the whereabouts of his beloved. In anguish, he bemoans her loss: 

Where have you gone, my fair-waisted wife, leaving me here helplessly 
stricken with grief, miserable, and pitiful? You have shattered all my dreams, 
'anishing as his good reputation leaves a dishonest man. Without you I shall 
die. ІШІ, 60:9-10] 

Rama’s lamentations on losing his wife occupy all of six chapters of the Aranya- 
kanda, the "forest book" of Valmiki’s Ramayana. Later, Rama agonizes over Sita's’ 
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1. Rama (detail). Kulu. Circa 1700. Archer Collection. Photograph: courtesy Asian Art Archives, University of 
Michigan (AAAUM). 


chastity in the hands of her abductor. With so human a background, it is little wonder 
that Rama has been regarded as the apotheosis of devoted monogamous married love. 

Yet, Valmiki's Rama seems to place even greater importance on public opinion than 
on his own faith in Sita whom he twice repudiates. When Sita is brought to him from 
Ravana's court, Rama insists that she undergo purification by fire. She is later 
delivered intact to Rama by the god of fire. The second time, Rama, unable to ignore 
the persistent undercurrent of suspicion among his own people, banishes Sita when 
she is pregnant. When finally accepted by Rama, years after, together with her grown 
twin sons Lava and Kusha, she prefers to give up life and descend into the arms of 
Mother Earth from whom her father Janaka originally got her. 

Recent feminist opinion in India has decried the attitude of obedient, unprotesting 
Sita, and instead preferred to uphold the stance of defiant Draupadi, the heroine of 
India’s other epic, the Mahabharata. 

The very story-line of the epic requires that Rama be recognized as a "man". The 
demon Ravana had won from Brahma the boon that he would not be slain "by 
devas (gods), danavas (demons), gandbarvas (celestial musicians), pishacas (great 
birds, or serpents)”. In his arrogance, Ravana did not ask for protection from mere 
men or animals, thus enabling the human Rama and the monkey Hanuman to bring 
about his destruction. Rama, of course, is more than a mere man. As persistently 
described by Valmiki, he is the most superior among men. In addition, he possesses 
divine attributes. 


RAMA AS HERO 

It is today generally agreed that the Ramayana of Valmiki had its origins in an earlier 
bardic poem about a prince whose wife was abducted, perhaps by a hostile tribe, 
and carried far across the waters. The original geographical location was indeed the 
kingdom of Kosala with its capital of Ayodhya, and recent scholarship has suggested 
that the Lanka of the bardic poet was an island in the Narmada, a spot sufficiently 
distant from Ayodhya as far as the ancient audience was concerned.’ 

The historical circumstances reflected in Valmikis famous poem point to ils 
composition prior to the rise of Magadhan imperialism, during the time of the sixteen 
mabajanapadas, or great states, some republics and other monarchies, of the late 
seventh-early sixth century BC. The setting is clearly prior to the time of Buddha 
(circa 563-483 BC) when the kingdom of Kosala was ruled from its later capital 
Shravasti, not Ayodhya—by King Prasenajit, the last great ruler of Kosala and a friend 
and devotee of the Buddha. 

The story of Rama consists of two very distinct parts, one seemingly historical 
and the other a veritable “wonderland”. Valmikis first two books present a 
credible picture of a gracious, fortified township in the heavily forested plains 
of the Ganges. Equally convincing is the palace and harem intrigue with its 
political consequences of the banishment of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana. Thereafter, 
one moves into a realm of fantasy, a land of enchantment and wonder. The poet 
is clearly unfamiliar with peninsular India and his geography becomes increasingly 
vague the further the shift from Ayodhya. He represents these dimly known regions 
as mysterious forested realms of great natural beauty inhabited by sages with magical 
powers, ogres and monsters that can assume any form they please, flying monkeys, 
and talking bears. 

Is it appropriate to describe Rama as a hero? After all, his most striking aspect is 
not his valour but his refusal to assert his rights to succeed to the throne, his 
unwillingness even to discuss the matter with his father, his refusal of Bharata's plea 
to return to Ayodhya and ascend the throne, and finally, when enthroned after 
fourteen years of banishment, his refusal to protect his wife from the malicious gossip 
of his people. The hallmark of his character seems to be willing renunciation, and 
so if Rama is a hero, he is, in Goldman's words, "Hero as Вепойпсег”.“ 

Yet, to a king, Ше support of his people (as shown by their total faith in him) is 
an integral part of his kshatriya dharma (princely duty); it comes first, overriding all 





2. Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana in exile. Kangra. Circa 1775. Archer Collection. Photograph: courtesy Asian Art 
Archives, University of Michigan (AAAUM). 
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э. Bronze statue of Rama. Phi itograph 





courtesy The Asia Society, New York. 


personal emotion. Rather than “willing renunciation”, his giving up the throne without 
protest is an indication of his scale of values. All other values fail when weighed 
against a principle, in this instance satya, the way of truth as exemplified by the 
necessity to uphold his father's word, the promise to Kaikeyi, Rama's stepmother, and 
the consequences that must necessarily follow because of the way Kaikeyi chose. 
Rama himself does not view his total and instant acceptance of banishment as 
renunciation; his adherence to principle reveals strength of character. 

More than anything else, Rama is a symbol of unswerving filial loyalty, and 
generations of Indians have been urged to walk in the footsteps of Rama, the ideal 
son to whom his father's word is law. Generations, too, have believed in karma (the 
law of cause and effect) that necessarily leads to certain consequences... Dasharatha, 
Rama's father, himself realized before he died that he had once accidentally killed the 
son of an old brahmin couple and been cursed to die grieving for a son. So too, in 
the total context of the story, Kaikeyi's action in demanding the banishment of Rama 
is perceived as a necessary prelude to Rama's victory over Ravana. 


RAMA AS AVATAR 

The Ramayana was never intended to be a theological narrative, and its early 
popularity did not lie in its treatment of Rama as a deity. Yet, it is the aspect of avatar 
(figure 3) that has been responsible for the increasing vitality of the poem and its 
extraordinary destiny in art and performance in both medieval and modern India. The 
avatar doctrine fundamentally conditioned the transmission of the poem. In fact, the 
famous Tamil version of Kamban is even called lramavataram, or "avatar of Rama”. 

Valmiki presents Rama as the perfect man. The poem begins with the poet 
questioning the divine sage Narada as to whether a perfect man exists, and Narada 
identifying Rama with just such a man of both physical and moral perfection 
(Balakanda, 1:1-18). The next phase, Rama's deification, is apparent in the very 
latest additions made to the epic. The bulk of the text of the five central books of 
the epic appears unaware of, or prefers to ignore, the identification of Rama with 
Vishnu. Virtually the only direct reference is made in chapter one hundred and five 
of the sixth book, the Yuddhakanda, or “battle book". On hearing the praise of the 
gods, Rama remarks, “As far as I know, I am a man, Dasharatha's son." Brahma takes 
it upon himself to reveal to Rama his divine nature, praising him as the supreme 
Narayana, and identifying him with various avatars including Krishna. Devotional 
elements, however, never permeated the epic, the human background remaining 
dominant. Why did Rama not use his divine powers to rescue Sita and defeat Ravana? 
If Rama is a deity, why does this aspect remain suppressed throughout? The answer 
given by sages, devotees, and pandits is that once a deity has decided to take birth 
in human form, the humanness cannot be totally suppressed or ignored; the entire 
story must be played out. 

Valmiki's Ramayana, then, only rarely refers to Rama's divinity; later commentators 
were responsible for introducing Vaishnava hermeneutics. Somewhere around the 
turn of the present era, some two thousand years ago, there arose in India the 
concept of the regular descent to earth of a divinity, a manifestation of the divine in 
earthly form. Such a descent, originally known as a manifestation (pradurbbava), 
soon began to be termed avatara. The prefix ava means "down" and the Sanskrit 
verb ігі is translated as “to cross over". An avatara is therefore a "down-coming" (of 
the deity). Today the word, anglicized as avatar, takes its place in English dictionaries 
as "the descent of a Hindu deity in a visible form; incarnation”. 

The avatar doctrine is very specially attached to the god Vishnu. Other deities 
descended to earth on occasion: ancient myths speak of Indra taking the form of a 
sheep, a quail, and a human being to achieve special ends; or of Shiva who came 
down to earth as an enchanting mendicant, and a powerful force to destroy various 
demons. But these were isolated manifestations. It is Vishnu alone to whom a doctrine 
of avatars is attached: the accepted list of ten are Matsya (fish), Kurma (tortoise), 
Varaha (boar), Narasimha (man-lion), Vamana (dwarf), Parashurama, Rama, Krishna, 
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í. Monkey army from the Rama Ша celebrations at Benaras. Photograph: Henry Wilson. 





Buddha, and Kalki (the avatar yet to come). Certain versions omit Buddha and include 
instead Krishna's half-brother, Balarama. 

The religious background prior to the development of the avatar concept— Vedic 
theism and Upanishadic monism—do not seem to provide fertile soil for the 
evolution of the avatar concept. Vedic hymns are songs in praise of various deities 
of the Aryan pantheon. They are not much concerned with the affairs of man except 
in as much as they are prayers for rain or a good harvest or other gifts of nature. 
Vishnu is one of many gods of the Vedas, with only half a dozen hymns of the 
Rigveda addressed to him. 

Upanishadic monism which followed was an effort to think of a divinity without 
qualities; it tried to rid the divinity of all form so that it could only be spoken of as 
"not this. not this", or neti neti. Monism proposes that the divine soul and the 
individual soul are in actual fact one and the same; God and man are not two distinct 
entities. Such belief, a total abolition of dualism, of all subject-object relationship 
between God and man, clearly did not lend itself to the idea of avatar. Yet, it was 


against this background that there arose a deep faith in some of the most personal 
avatars of the divine—heroic Rama and captivating Krishna. 


[he direct roots of the avatar concept probably lie in Pancharatra literature which ` 


may date to as early as 200 BC. It conceives of one god named Vishnu, or Vasudeva, 
or Narayana, as a hierarchy of five types of manifestations. Para is the highest form, 
Vyuha the emanatory form, Vibhava the avatar or incarnatory form, Antaryamin the 
inner controlling form, and Arcca the image. Pancharatra texts specify that the primary 
purpose of the incarnation is to enable the deity to become the object of the devotee's 
worship and meditation. This is indeed how modern devotees view the avatar. 

The earliest clear statement of the doctrine of avatar is contained in the Bhagavad 
Gita, a late addition to the Mahabharata epic that was composed within the period 
400 BC to AD 400. Its fourth chapter contains two verses which admit the paradox 
that the Lord is unborn and unchanging, and yet enters into the world of becoming 
and is born through his own wondrous power (айта-тауа). The text specifies that 
the reason for such a birth is the lessening of dbarma (righteousness) and the 
increase of a-dbarma (unrighteousness). Whenever such a situation arises, in eon 
after eon, the Lord comes into being. 

Whenever sacred duty decays 
and chaos prevails, 
then, I create 
myself, Arjuna. 

To protect men of virtue 
and destroy men who do evil, 
to set the standard of sacred duty, 
I appear in age after age” 

What happens to the Godhead when an avatar descends to earth? All ancient 
religious texts speak of partial descent by which only an amsha, a minute particle 
of the Godhead, descends; the essence itself suffers no diminution. A myth 
surrounding the origin of the avatars of Balarama and Krishna may illustrate this point 
best. When Earth complains that she is suffering from the oppression of demons, the 
Lord plucks a black hair from his head, and a white hair from his serpent Shesha, 
and proclaims that these hairs would descend to earth as Krishna (Dark One: from 
Vishnu's black hair) and Balarama. The essence of Vishnu remains unaltered. 


RAMA IN ART AND LITERATURE 

Considering the great popularity of the story of Rama, one might expect artists 
sculpting the many ancient temples of India to resort frequently to depictions of 
scenes from the epic. However, such evidence is tantalizingly fragmentary and 
restricted. Terracotta panels adorning brick temples occasionally depict scenes from 
the Ramayana. One such isolated piece that may belong to the fifth-century temple 
at Bhitargaon in Uttar Pradesh is exceptionally expressive and portrays Rama and 
Lakshmana (figure 6) as forest dwellers; both have quivers with arrows on their back 
while Rama holds a bow. 

Recent years have brought to light an entire set of Ramayana terracotta panels 
from the site of Nacharkherha in Haryana, with Brahmi inscriptions to identify the 
figures. One panel actually contains part of a couplet from Valmiki's Ramayana, 
written above the scene. Belonging perhaps to the sixth century are the remains of 
a temple at Aphsad in the Gaya district of Bihar, with its plinth decorated with stucco 
reliefs from the Ramayana. Placed within alternating rectangular and keyhole-shaped 
niches, the reliefs, approximately ninety centimetres in height and just under sixty 
centimetres across, depict a set of episodes from the epic. One interesting relief shows 
Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana crossing the waters, perhaps in Guha's boat. 

Evidence from stone temples is equally restricted. The Gupta site of Nachna 
has yielded a set of six stone panels, now in the National Museum in New Delhi, with 
Ramayana scenes that belong stylistically to around AD 500-510. One charming 
panel depicts three closely linked scenes immediately prior to the abduction of 
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Sita (figure 5). To the left, Lakshmana sits beside Sita, guarding her; next, Lakshmana 
closes his ears with his hands as Sita rebukes him for not leaving upon hearing the 
golden deer's cry for help in Rama's voice. Finally, to the far right, Lakshmana is seen 
departing. The following panel shows Ravana in the guise of a mendicant 
approaching Sita. Other panels, one describing the fight between Vali and Sugriva, 
and another featuring Hanuman being brought captive to Ravana, suggest a fairly 
comprehensive coverage of the epic on the long destroyed Vishnu temple at Nachna. 
The Gupta site of Deogarh has also yielded stone reliefs of the Rama story, presently 
housed in the National Museum. These seem to have been placed along the plinth 
upon which the temple complex stands. One panel portrays two scenes from the 
incident of Shurpanakha: in the first, she is seen telling Lakshmana of her love, and 
in the second, Lakshmana, with sword raised, is about to punish her by cutting off 
her nose. 

Only one Chalukyan temple, the Papanatha at Pattadakal, carries an entire set of 
scenes from the Ramayana and also the Mahabharata. Its royal patron used the epics 
and their heroes, Rama and Arjuna, to legitimate his authority at a time of dynastic 
collapse. The early Chola Nageshvara Temple features a unique series of secular 
portrait figures which may be identified with the queens and princes of the Rama 
story. The Vijayanagara capital at Hampi was identified in local legend with the 
monkey kingdom of Kishkindha. 

Apart from these three instances in which the Ramayana is featured prominently, 
scenes from the story were generally relegated to miniature stone panels seen, for 
instance, along the porch balustrades of the Kailasa at Ellora, or the base mouldings 
of early Chola temples. Single incidents from the Rama story, isolated from their 
sequential position, are frequently featured on temples; one such popular incident 
portrays Ravana imprisoned within Mount Kailasa by the pressure of Shiva's toe when 
he attempted to uproot the mountain home of Shiva and Parvati. 

It is necessary, however, to remember the incomplete nature of the evidence; 
ancient temples and now vanished brick palaces were once covered with murals 
which may well have contained Ramayana depictions. Hints of the existence of such 
paintings are contained in ancient literature. For example, Bhavabhuti's eighth-century 
Uttara-rama-charita commences with a scene in which Rama and Sita, enthroned in 
Ayodhya, are invited by Lakshmana to view the newly painted murals depicting their 
own story;* the paintings were so expressive, they brought tears to Rama’s eyes. Apart 
from murals, south Indian Vishnu temples invariably contain a set of bronzes of Rama, 
Sita, Lakshmana, and Hanuman. Frequently placed in a separate shrine of their own, 
these images receive temple homage and are also included in processions during the 
celebration of festivals associated with Rama. 

Evidence of the popularity of the Ramayana is greater when one turns to illustrated 
manuscripts. The earliest existing written Ramayana is a palm-leaf manuscript from 
Nepal (the text only) dating to the year 1020. Between then and the introduction of 
printing in the nineteenth century, the Ramayana was regularly copied by hand in 
all parts of the country, and more than two thousand such manuscripts are known 
to exist. Illustrated Ramayana manuscripts were produced at various royal courts, 
particularly in Rajasthan and the Punjab hills, as also in south India. 

It is somewhat ironical to note that the earliest extant illustrated manuscript of this 
Vaishnava epic was produced, not for a Hindu patron, but for the great Mughal 
emperor, Akbar. This enlightened monarch had his trusted courtier Badaoni translate 
the Ramayana into Persian, and then commissioned an illustrated version which was 
completed in November 1588. Part of the Jaipur royal collection, this Mughal imperial 
manuscript contains one hundred and seventy-six illustrations. Names in the margins 
reveal that as was usual with Mughal manuscripts, two artists worked on each page, 
one producing the outline (tarab) and the second adding the colour (атай. Not to 
be outdone by his Mughal monarch, Akbars regent and commander-in-chief, 
Abd al-Rahim Khan-Khanan, a sophisticated man who was himself a poet in both 
Persian and Hindi, also commissioned his artists to produce an illustrated Persian 
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O. Rama and Lakshmana. Fifth century. Terracotta. Photograph : courtesy The Asia 
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7. Hanuman speaking to Sita in the Ashoka grove. Prambanam Temple complex, Java, Indonesia 


Photograph; courtesy Vidya Dehejia. 


Ramayana, modelled on the imperial manuscript. This fascinating sub-imperial 
manuscript with one hundred and thirty paintings in vigorous style and vibrant 
colours, completed in 1605, is now in the collection of the Freer Gallery in 
Washington DC. 

Among Ramayana manuscripts commissioned by Hindu rulers, the finest and 
earliest extant is a complete set of the seven books of Valmiki, produced for Jagat 
Singh of Mewar at the court of Udaipur. The various books, painted by three different 
painters including the famous Sahib-din, were written by a single scribe, and 
completed between 1649 and 1653. Jagat Singh’s Ramayana is unusually large, each 
leaf measuring twenty-three by thirty-nine centimetres, with the paintings extending 
over the entire size of the page. The number of paintings in the various books vary 
from thirty-nine in the Aranyakanda to eighty-eight in the Yuddhakanda, an 
estimated original total of some four hundred and fifty paintings is probably accurate. 
The bulk of this Ramayana is in the collection of the British Library in London. 
Illustrated Ramayanas were produced for the rulers of each of the many courts of 
Rajasthan and the Punjab hills. Most of these versions of the Ramayana no longer 
exist as complete manuscripts and are known only from individual painted pages 
scattered among various museums and private collections. 


LATER VERSIONS OF THE RAMA STORY 
The story of Rama was repeatedly made the subject of later plays and poems. 
Through all of them runs an undercurrent of awareness of the famous Valmiki epic 
version. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsha (circa AD 400), Bhatti’s Ravanavadba (seventh 
century), Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-rama-charita (eighth century) are among the better 
known Sanskrit adaptations. Among later Sanskrit versions is the sixteenth-century 
Adhyatma Ramayana, an abridged theological retelling of the Rama story, which 
frequently interrupts the action with philosophical discourses. This anonymous 
Ramayana is narrated in the form of a dialogue between Shiva and his consort Parvati. 
The Tamil Jramavataram of Kamban, a poet who lived in the twelfth-century Chola 
kingdom, is the first version in a vernacular language. This great epic, in which the 
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©. Building the bridge to Lanka. Prambanam Temple complex, Java, Indonesia. Photograph : courtesy 


Vidya Dehejia 


writer states that he follows Valmiki, is no mere retelling of the Sanskrit classic. 
Kamban highlights the heroism of Ravana, and his vivid description of the 


magnificence of Ravana’s court reminds one of Milton's description of the court of 


Satan. The Kannada Pampa Ramayana, and the Malayalam Ramacharitam and 
Kamakatbapattu are other renowned texts in south Indian languages. 

Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya versions of the story of Rama were produced in 
eastern India; two eighteenth-century Oriya narrations are Vaidehisa Vilasa and 
Lavanyavati. 

Best known among the north Indian versions is Tulsidas's Hindi narration of the 
Ramcharitamanas or "Lake of the Deeds of Rama", which has become so famous 
that for many Indians it is the only Ramayana. Commenced in Ayodhya in 1574, it 
was completed in Varanasi. While using Valmiki as his prime source, it is clear that 
Tulsidas drew extensively upon the Adbyatma Ramayana, giving his work the same 
framework of a dialogue between Shiva and Parvati. The many Rama lila 
re-enactments of the story across northern India, including the well-known spectacle 
in Benares, are based on this Hindi version. Tulsidas also wrote the immensely 
popular Kavitavali and Vinaya-patrika, both covering greater or lesser parts of the 
Rama story. 

The spread of the Rama legend in the countries of South-East Asia was part of the 
cultural diffusion that arose as a result of trade contacts. Ancient Champa (south 
Vietnam) contained a temple to Valmiki with an inscription that mentions both the 
poem and the avatars of Vishnu. In ancient Annam (north Vietnam), the poem was 
given a local setting with Annam being the realm of Dasharatha, while Champa to 
the south became Lanka. In Indonesia, stone reliefs on the ninth-century Loro 
Djonggrang Temple complex at Prambanam (figures 7,8), along the inner balustrade 
of the Shiva and Brahma temples, depict the entire story of Rama. One can see 
Ravana abducting Sita, carrying her away in his aerial chariot and being attacked by 
Jatayu, Hanuman speaking to Sita in the Ashoka grove in Lanka, and monkeys 
building a causeway across the seas. The local Indonesian Ramayana Kakawin, 
seemingly modelled upon Bhatti's Ravanavadba, was written in the early tenth century. 
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Cambodian versions of the story, which go by the title Ramakerti or "Fame of 
Rama", group together the exploits of Rama from his youth to the final welter of 
combats in Lanka. The great monument of Angkor Wat, dating from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, contains scenes from the Rama story sculpted along its extensive 
galleries. King Suryavarman Il used the depictions of the Battle of Lanka as a visual 
metaphor for his own battles against his enemies. A later composition, "The Poem 
of Angkor Wat", dated 1620, also tells the story of Rama who is frequently called 
Naray (Narayana). Composed at a time when Buddhism was dominant, the story 
speaks of Ram and Laks (Lakshmana) being born on earth upon seeing how demons 
were harming the religion of the Buddha! Nevertheless, the story does not depart 
much from its traditional outline. 

The story of Rama gained much popularity in Thailand at a late date and many Thai 
monarchs took the name Rama. The loss of earlier Thai literature through the sack 
of the capital of Ayuthya in 1767 led to the commissioning of the Ramakien, written 
after a study of Valmiki, and versions in Hindi, Bengali, and Tamil. The work is 
encyclopaedic in its coverage. The furthest from India that one finds a version of the 
Rama story is in the Philippines where Mabaradia Lawana (Maharaja Ravana) was 
composed in the seventeenth century. 

It is intriguing to note that in India, at a very early date, curious versions of the 
Rama story became both a Buddhist Pali Jataka tale and a Prakrit Jain legend. In the 
Buddhist *Dasharatha Jataka”, Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana are all children of 
Dasharatha, and Rama is the Buddha in a previous birth. The story is merely 
concerned with the banishment, and Ravana plays no part in it. Through its Buddhist 
version, the Rama story spread to China and Japan along the Central Asian silk route. 
A Chinese version, “Jataka of an Unnamed King" was translated into Chinese as early 
as AD 251. The unnamed king, Buddha in a previous birth, voluntarily withdraws 
from his kingdom to avoid conflict. Ravana is converted into a dragon king to suit 
the mythology of a different region, and considerable stress is laid on the activities 
of a small unnamed monkey. A second Chinese version of AD 472, titled "King Ten 
Luxuries” (Dasharata [instead of ratha]), is an abbreviated version of the story of Rama, 
known here as Lomo. Japanese versions, basically taken from Chinese sources, belong 
to the tenth and eleventh centuries. Jain versions in India, such as the third-century 
Vasudevabindi, are closer to the Valmiki epic except that they treat the demons as 
somewhat benevolent vidyadbaras, or masters of magic. 

The Ramayana has always been well known and deeply appreciated in India. In 
recent times it seems to have reached a wider audience than ever before. More 
children are “reading” the story for themselves in the colourful booklets of the Amar 
Chitra Katha series that retell the myths of India in the form of the "comic book". 
Ramanand Sagar's television serial commanded a wide audience all over India, the 
Sunday morning half-hour episodes appealing greatly to adults as well as to children, 
to both the educated and the illiterate. As the twentieth century closes, Rama, whose 
personality was featured in the bardic poem of the centuries BC, and who was later 
adored as an avatar, has been brought back into general public awareness. 


NOTES 

1. Romila Thapar in lectures on the Ramayana presented at Columbia University, Princeton University, and 
elsewhere. Also her "The Ramayana Syndrome," Seminar, 353 (1989), pp. 71-75. 

2. Robert P. Goldman, “Bala kanda,” The Ramayana of Valmiki, vol. 1 (Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 49. 
3. Barbara Stoler Miller, trans., The Bhagavad-Gita. Krishna’s Counsel in Time of War (New York, 1986), The 
Fourth Teaching, verses 7 and 8, p. 50. 

4. Some interpret the word vidhi as a scroll rather than a picture gallery or painted wall. 





ІНЕ UNIVERSE OF RAMA 


VALMIKIS EPIC POEM 


BARBARA STOLER MILLER 


The Ramayana is neither one story nor one text—it is an epic universe that has 
deeply influenced the religious and cultural life of India and South-East Asia for 
thousands of years. It has been told, retold, and transmitted in poetry, prose, folk 
song, and learned commentary for millennia.’ It has been illustrated throughout India 
in various media—stone, wood, paint, palm-leaf, and clay. 

More recently, beginning in January 1987, Indian national television, Doordarshan, 
broadcast a serialized version of the Ramayana. Ramanand Sagars video film was 
based largely on Tulsidas's Hindi rendering of the Rama epic, with elements freely 
drawn from Tamil, Bengali, and other regional versions, as well as from the Sanskrit 
Valmiki-Ramayana. Sagar's idea of compressing the vast epic into dramatic episodes 
was not entirely new—through the ages local performers and travelling acting troupes 
have brought the. story alive for audiences in villages and towns. But this was the first 
time a single version of the entire epic reached a mass audience. 

In its ancient Sanskrit and regional versions, the Ramayana shares some features 
with the other great Indian poem, the Mahabharata, but their place within wider 
Indian culture differs significantly. Neither easily fits within the Western "epic" genre 
but in view of the work's heroic language, action, characters, and scale, the label 
"epic" has comparative value. The Sanskrit terms used to define them reflect the 
distinct place that each poem has within Hindu culture. The Mahabharata is 
called itibasa or "history" (literally "thus it was said") The Ramayana is called 
kavya or "poetry", a term first used in the Rig Veda to refer to the inspired hymns 
of the Vedic poets. A poem of family loyalties, adventure, love, loss, and mythic 
renewal, the piety of the Ramayana is in marked contrast to the brutality and moral 
ambiguities of the Mahabharata. 

The title Va/miki-Ramayana is used to distinguish the ancient Sanskrit epic poem, 
traditionally attributed to the authorship of Valmiki, from versions of the Rama story 
in other Indian languages.) The style and language of Valmikis epic show a 
uniformity of composition, characterized by elaborate descriptions and an abundant 
use of poetic ornamentation. Within Indian literary tradition, Valmiki's work is 
considered the "original poem" (adi kavya), whereas the Mahabharata is called the 
"encyclopedia of knowledge" (jnana kosa). 

In terms of the traditional Hindu authority of Valmiki, and his epic, it is important 
to understand how the bards constructed their origins and represented their own 
authority within the text, and what significance this has for its transmission. Since 
manuscript traditions can be traced no further back than the Gupta period and few 
records exist to document the historical reality of ancient poets, the legendary 
traditions of authorship and textual sources must be taken seriously. The process by 
which the Ramayana presents its author highlights the theoretical sophistication 
found in the poem itself. Valmiki has a particular status within the text and his presence 
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defines the imaginary universe he inhabits. 

According to popular legend Valmiki is portrayed as a thief who became a sage 
by meditating on the word “death” ( mara) until it became the name Rama 
(ma-ra-ma-ra-ma-ra-ma-ra-ma-ra-ma). By that time the sage was covered by an 
anthill (valmika), from which he emerged as Valmiki. 

The text of the epic itself begins with a mythic dialogue between Valmiki and the 
divine sage Narada, who is a repository of Vedic wisdom. In answer to Valmiki's 
question as to who in the world was the perfect man, Narada outlined the story of 
Rama (figure 1), exiled by his father and whose wife Sita was abducted by the demon 
king Ravana. 

Obsessed by the story, Valmiki went for a walk along the banks of the Tamasa 
River (which Rama with his wife and brother crossed when they went into exile) and 
saw a pair of mating cranes. The sonorous sound of mating cranes filled the forest, 
but an evil-minded hunter hiding in a blind shot the male of the pair even as Valmiki 
watched. 

Seeing her mate's bloody body writhing on the ground where it was struck, the 
female crane gave a heartrending cry. When the seer, steeped in sacred law, saw the 
bird shot by the hunter, compassion welled up in him. From intensity of emotion he 
took the bird's part and perceived: | 

This act mocks sacred law.... 
Hearing the crane's crying mate, he chanted: 

Hunter, year after endless year 

you will not find a place to rest— 

When these cranes mated, you murdered 

the love-bewildered male. 
While he was speaking, anxiety rose in his heart: 

What is this I said, so pained by anguish for that bird? 
With great insight he continued to ponder, mindful that he had made a design, then 
the sage spoke to his pupil: 

Divided into quarters of equal syllables 

measured to the tempo of a lute, 

lyric verse came forth from the pain of my anguish— 

let verse so formed endure!’ 

The sight of a female crane lamenting the death of her mate had aroused in Valmiki 
a sympathy for the long separation of Rama and Sita. Through divine inspiration, he 
transformed the ancient legend he learned from Narada into lyric narrative, and then 
the god Brahma appears to sanctify the poem. Like the seer-poets who composed 
the sacred Vedic hymns, Valmiki is characterized in the epic as having the special 
power to give form to his vision of eternal myth and legend. 

The creation of lyric poetry from anguish is compressed in Sanskrit into a half-pun 
on anguish (soka) and lyric verse (sloka). The episode is not only the frame for the 
entire epic text, it is a parable of poetic inspiration and an epitome of the poem's 
pervading mood of compassion. The structural unity of the Ramayana is derived from 
the powerful emotional base of anguish, which recurs in many episodes with laments 
for dead or departed loved ones punctuating the narrative. Memorable among these 
are the lament of the people of Ayodhya for the exiled Rama (11.42), Bharata's lament 
for his dead father and exiled brother (11.68), Rama’s lament and vow for Sita after 
Ravana abducts her (Ш.56-60), Tara's lament for her dead husband Vali (IV.20,23), 
Sita’s suicide lament (V.26), and Mandodari’s lament for the slain Ravana (VI.99). Most 
pitiful are the descriptions and laments of the anguished Dasaratha as he suffers the 
torture of exiling his son and chosen heir (11.10,37,53). Shortly before he dies, the king 
awakens from a troubled sleep to relate the story of how in his youth he accidentally 
shot and killed the ascetic son of blind parents who cursed him to die in grief of 
separation from his own son (1L57-58) The common denominator in all these 
episodes is death, which excludes the promise of reunion and which involves an 
emotional pain of exquisite power. 





1. Rama (detail). Basohli. Circa 1730. Photograph: courtesy the Chandigarh Museum. 
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2. Rama, Lakshmana, and Hanuman in the wilderness. Mankot. Circa 1700-1710. Photograph: courtesy 
) 
Id the Brooklyn Museum. 
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The mood of the epic is sustained by means of poetic ornamentation. In this, too, 
Valmiki both inherited an older poetic tradition and himself served as the model for 
later poets. In Vedic literature one finds figures of speech which serve às the basis 
for later poetic devices. Figures used to heighten the liturgical purpose of the Vedic 
poets are used in the Valmiki-kamayana to stress the emotional content of the 
legend being retold. Foreshadowing the elegant digressions of later Ravyas, Valmiki's 
formal embellishments are often embedded in descriptive passages which obstruct the 
action of the story and function to deepen the aesthetic mood. Descriptions of 
seasonal changes, mountains, and rivers, reflecting emotional states, have been 
exploited by centuries of Indian artists in their visual interpretations of the epic. One 
of the most elegant and moving is Rama's description of springs sensuality, 
interwoven with his own painful separation from his brother Bharata and his 
abducted wife Sita (IV.1). The recurring words in the description are those of anguish 
(soba) and passion (kama, manmatba). The intensity of Rama's response to the 
beauty of spring (figure 2) is mingled with personal sorrow and desire. 

Lush dark green fresh grass lies glowing 

under a cover of colourful flowers fallen from trees. 
Lakshmana, the spring that wild birds sing 

sparks smouldering anguish with Sita gone from me. 

My dark lotus-eyed soft-speaking love, Sita, 

is anguishing as I am at the mercy of another man now. 
This flower-bearing wind’s soothing cool Himalayan touch 
is fire-like for me as I think of my love.’ 

The two rhapsodists (Rusilavas), Kusa and Lava (figure 3), who learn the poem 
from Valmiki in his hermitage in the forest and sing it before Rama, are literally the 
sons of Rama and Sita. Thus, Rama, whose story Valmiki heard from the gods, comes 
to hear about himself from his own two sons through Valmiki. The episode of 
Valmiki's inspiration is cited by Sanskrit poets and literary critics when they refer to 
him as the “original poet" (adi kavi). The earliest specific reference to this is found 
in Bhavabhutis drama (Шағағатасағйа, which probably dates to the early eighth 
century. In the second act, the female ascetic Atreyi recounts the origin of the epic 
to a forest goddess and calls Valmiki the first poet. In the Dbvanyaloka of the 
ninth-century critic Anandavardhana, reference is also made to Valmiki as the first poet. 

When early Sanskrit poets and critics like Bhavabhuti and Anandavardhana referred 
to the Valmiki-Ramayana as the adi kavya, they were indicating that it was the 
"original poem" in the sense that it was the inspired work to which they looked as 
the basic model for their own art^ What profoundly affected the development of 
Indian literary values was the establishment in the poem of intense emotion as the 
basis of poetic expression. Such emotion was at the heart of the processes by which 
later Indian poetry came to be created and appreciated. Intense emotion involved an 
experience in which the lines between secular and religious poetry were blurred. 
When poets composing in regional languages took up the Rama story, they looked 
to Valmiki's epic version as the source from which they could recreate works of 
emotional and spiritual depth in distinctive local idioms. 

In its extant form, the Valmiki-Ramayana consists of about twenty-four thousand 
verses. Despite the historical layers within its seven books, the text is remarkably 
homogeneous in style and structure. Its nucleus, which dates from 500-300 BC, was 
probably gathered in the Kosala region from oral traditions of Rama's heroic 
adventures. The power of the story made it available to reinterpretation in local 
traditions throughout India. In regional variations such as the Hindi Ram-caritmanas, 
the Tamil Kamban Ramayana, and the Bengali Krittibasa Ramayana, the poem 
became the iconic text of devotional Hinduism and its eponymous hero Rama became 
the paradigmatic figure of moral authority. The different versions of the Rama 
story have functioned over time as sources of authority at various levels of Hindu 
society, each reflecting the religious and ideological context in which it was formed. 
In its South-East Asian versions, which are basic to the shadow-puppet theatre of 
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3. Forest dwelling of Valmiki, with Sita and her young twin sons (detail). Kangra School. Circa 1800 
Photograph: courtesy the Brooklyn Museum 
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4. Ravana abducts Sita. Kangra. Circa 1775-1780. Photograph: courtesy the Brooklyn Museum. 


Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia, the popularity of the epic story and its characters 
transcends religious bounds. 

Within the narrative universe of the Ramayana, temporal and moral dimensions of 
heroic action are governed by distinctive conceptions of time and moral order. The 
narrative unfolds in terms of a grand model of time that represents cosmic history as 
cycles of four degenerating ages, named krtayuga, tretayuga, dvaparayuga, and 
kaliyuga, for different throws of dice used in gaming. On the level of individual time 
and history is the idea that all existence is made up of cycles of birth, death, and 
rebirth (samsara). The history of an individual or a lineage includes not only the 
events of the present life, but also actions buried in former lives which reveal 
themselves only to those of extraordinary wisdom. 

Like time, moral authority in the epic universe is effective on different levels. The 
basic idea of moral authority is contained in the concept of dharma. Dharma, 
which literally means "that which sustains”, generally refers to the order or law 





5. llanuman fetching the herbs (detail). 


that sustains the cosmos, human society, and the individual. On the human scale. 
it is religiously ordained duty, represented through the actions of the epic 
heroes. 

The hero of the Ramayana, Rama, considered an incarnation of the cosmic deity 
Vishnu, is the embodiment of dharma. His heroism triumphs through self-sacrifice, 
devotion to paternal authority, and spiritual victory over evil. Sacred sites throughout 
India are associated with events in the epic and Hindu rulers through the centuries 
have constructed their moral authority with reference to Rama. Certain village Rajputs 
of north India define their past in еріс terms. The kings of medieval Vijayanagara 
identified themselves with the divine king Rama. In Vijayanagara, the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom that controlled much of south India from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, the visual representation of Rama's mythology in architecture, 
sculpture, and urban design, served to reinforce the legitimacy of the king. 





6. The vindication of Sita (detail) 


The authority of the Ramayana lies embedded within the text of the Valmiki- 
Ramayana itself, which blends historical saga with fantastic nature mythology. The 
lineage of the royal house of Ayodhya and the adventures of Rama form the core of 
the epic, from books two to six. Books one and seven, generally agreed to be later 
additions, form a frame for the narrative portions. Their content transforms the epic 
into a sacred text glorifying Rama as an incarnation (avatar) of the god Vishnu. The 
story is introduced with the idea that Ravana, by his ascetic practices, obtained a boon 
of invulnerability to gods, demons, and demigods, but being arrogant ignored humans. 
His abuse of his status led the gods to ask Vishnu to incarnate himself as a man to 
destroy Ravana. So, as he had done at six other critical moments in the world’s history, 


Vishnu descended to earth in the incarnate form of Rama to accomplish the task of 


restoring order by his actions in the world. 
The narrative of book two, titled “Ayodhya”, concentrates on events al the court 
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of Rama's father, Dasaratha, in Ayodhya. Dasaratha has four sons — Rama, Bharata, 
Lakshmana, and Satrughna — by his three wives. Rama is married to Sita, daughter 
of King Janaka of Videha, whom he wins by the trial of bending a magical bow. Rama 
is appointed heir apparent, but the intrigues of Queen Kaikeyi to place her son 
Bharata on the throne result in the exile of Rama with Sita and Lakshmana. Bharata 
succeeds to the throne, but agrees only to rule as regent for Rama until he returns 
from exile. 

A very different set of ideas dominates books three to six, titled Aranya (the forest), 
Kishkindha (the kingdom of the monkeys), Sundara (the beautifuD, and Yuddba (the 
wan Kanda. Here characters and events represent mythic types traceable to older 
Vedic and non-Vedic sources. The main narrative relates the wandering in the forest 
of Rama with Sita and Lakshmana, the abduction of Sita by the demon-king Ravana 
(figure 4), and Rama's campaign to recapture her, culminating. in the attack on 
Ravana's fabulous island kingdom of Lanka. After various episodes in which Rama is 
in combat with the demons who infest Dandaka forest, Ravana vows revenge. He has 
Rama and Lakshmana lured away from their forest home by a golden deer of illusion 
and abducts Sita. In order to find her, Rama allies himself with the monkey-chief 
Sugriva and his minister Hanuman (figure 5). They depose Sugriva's powerful brother 
Vali and prepare to invade Lanka. Meanwhile, Hanuman crosses over the ocean from 
the mainland to Lanka in a single bound to search for Sita. 

Ready to harass the enemy, 

Hanuman took the celestial bards’ path 

to trace Sita to the place where Ravana had abducted her. 

Strong and bold, he bounded willfully 

over hills of turquoise colored grass, 

pretending it was water. 

Gaining vision as he alarmed birds, 

uprooted trees, and struck down wild animals, 

he swelled to a lion's size. 

He spied a plateau patterned with natural colors of ores 

in white and black and lotus-flower hues 

of dark blue and vivid red. 

Its denizens were godlings in various guises 

who changed form at will— 

yakshas, kinnaras, gandharvas, and semidivine snakes. 

Standing there on that high rocky plateau 

crawling with serpents 

the great monkey seemed like an elephant 

standing in a lake.’ 
Once on Lanka, Hanuman shrinks back to his size to secretly enter the city, where 
he explores the mural-painted halls and chambers of Ravana's palace. Not finding Sita, 
he laments: 

Maithili must be dead since my searching 

reveals no sight of her. 

A girl intent on keeping her virtue, 

she must have been killed by the demon king, 

killed by his vile act 

when she remained firm in her noble duty. 

Seeing the bizarre forms of his demonic queens, 

deformed, weirdly colored, 

their monstrous faces and long grotesque looks, 

Janaka's daughter died of fear. 

I spent my prowess without seeing Sita, 

I wasted precious time with the monkeys— 

I don't have the choice of rejoining Sugriva; 

the monkey's rod is harsh and he is strong. 


I have seen all of Ravana's private chambers and his women, 

but I haven't seen virtuous Sita—my effort frustrates me. 

What will the assembled monkeys say to me when I go back? 

"When you went there, hero, what did you do? Tell us that!" 

Without seeing Janaka's daughter, what will I say about her? 

They will surely condemn me to death for wasting the time. 

What will old Jambhavan say and what will Angada say to me— 

and the monkeys who accompanied me to the ocean shore? 

Daring is the root of success—daring its own high pleasure. 

| will search again wherever I failed to find her... 

Not even a crevice the size of a finger 

did the monkey ignore in Ravana's private chambers. 

Then he explored interiors of ramparts and chariot stalls, 

sacrificial altars, tombs, chasms, and tanks. 

Demonesses in various forms, deformed, misshapen, 

Hanuman saw there, but not Janaka’s daughter. 

Choice women of celestial magicians, matchless in the world 

Hanuman saw there, but not the joyful wife of Rama. 

Serpent girls with exquisite limbs and full-moon faces 

Hanuman saw there, but not fine-waisted Sita. 

Virgin princesses forcibly abducted by the demon king 

Hanuman saw there, but not Janaka’s joyful daughter. 

Not seeing her, seeing other exquisite women, 

great-armed Hanuman, son of the wind, sank into despair. 

Feeling the futility of the monkey-chief's efforts 

and his own leap over the ocean, he fell to brooding again." 
Finally, from the ramparts of the palace, where he sits in sorrow, Hanuman spies Sita 
inside Ravana's pleasure grove, a prisoner despairing of Rama ever coming to save 
her, and subject to taunts from hideous demoness guards. He sees Ravana come to 
woo her with words of seduction: 

Rama cannot claim you from my hand 

the way Hiranyakasipu reclaimed Fame from Indra's hand. 

I cherish your smiles, your teeth, your eyes, seductress — 

fearful Sita, take my heart like a hawk seizing a snake! 

Seeing you in tattered silk, frail, unadorned, 

| take no pleasure in my wives. 

Women of high perfection live inside my palace; 

hold supreme power over them, Janaki! 

My bowmen are peerless in three worlds, blackhaired Sita; 

they will honor you like nymphs serving the goddess Sri. 

In the realm of Kubera, fair-browed Sita, enjoy jewels 

and riches and worlds and me... 

Rama is not my equal in penance or strength 

or heroic act or wealth or glory or fame, goddess. 

Drink, revel, delight, enjoy pleasures! 

I will show you enormous wealth and fertile earth. 

Be as wild as you will to my wild loving! 

Let your relations rejoice in your loving me! 

Gold and pure pearls adorning your limbs, 

fearful Sita, roam with me in these groves 

on the shore of the sea, 

where thick flowering trees hum with bees.’ 

After observing Ravana's blandishments and Sita's scornful rejection, Hanuman 
reveals himself to her, consoles her, wreaks havoc in Lanka, and returns to report to 
Rama. The monkeys build a fabulous bridge and Hanuman carries Rama at the head 
of the army to attack Ravana's rich city. The demons are routed, Rama kills Ravana, 
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and liberates Sita. After Sita is made to prove her chastity by an ordeal by fire 
(figure 6), Rama returns with her and Lakshmana to Ayodhya. 

The significance of this second part of the epic has been interpreted in allegorical 
and mythological terms. Allegorically, Rama's journey and victory over the demons 
is said to represent the spread of Aryan culture to south India and Sri Lanka; the idea 
is suggestive, but there is little textual evidence to support it. On the other side, most 
characters in the Ramayana represent basic types which recur throughout ancient 
myth апа epic. For example, Rama's conflict with Ravana апа other demons parallels 
the conflicts of heroic figures like Indra (the Vedic king of the gods), Gilgamesh, or 
Odysseus. He is the embodiment of order and duty (dbarma) in contrast to Ravana, 
who represents the chaos of evil passion. Sita, whose name means “furrow”, is related 
to the prototype of prehistoric tree and fertility goddesses. Hanuman, the monkey 


abundance of shamanic power, combined with a spontaneous creative energy which 
Rama needs to accomplish the task of restoring order in the world. 

In the final book, Uttara Kanda, public scandal concerning Sita's chastity during 
her captivity in Ravana's palace forces Rama to have her abandoned in the forest. She 
takes refuge in the hermitage of Valmiki on a bank of the Ganges and gives birth 
to twin sons there. It is from Valmiki that the twins learn the saga of Rama, which 
they later sing in their father's presence. On hearing the story, Rama begs Sita for 
forgiveness, but she invokes the earth from which she was born and it opens to 
receive her. When Sita returns to the earth from which she was born, the cycle of 
Rama's incarnation on earth effectively ends, but the epic account remains in 
Valmiki's version, to be carried down the ages. 
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HELEN J. WECHSLER 


Toward the very end of the rule of the Early Western Calukya dynasty, roughly a 
decade before the Rastrakutas became overlords of the Deccan, a bold and innovative 
programme of temple imagery was conceived and executed at Pattadakal. Unique 
among Early Western Calukya Temple sculpture are the narrative sequences on the 
exterior walls of the Papanatha Temple (figure 1), which are crowded with scenes 
depicting glorious events from the Ramayana and Mahabharata epics. 

Too expansive to be confined to niches, the illustrations of the epic spill into the 
interspaces and onto the porch pillars. Across the Papanatha Temple’s densely carved 
surface demons threaten and heroes prevail; scenes depicting the supremacy of moral 
rectitude coupled with incomparable military might wrap themselves around the 


prowess and that of Arjuna, served a promotional purpose, providing images of 
infallibility to the king’s subjects. Therefore, while building a temple is the ultimate 
| act of religious piety, the king’s action is equally a statement of political stature and 
legitimacy. Kirtivarman II, the temple's last patron, co-opted the Ramayana to validate 
his own rule. 


THE PAPANATHA TEMPLE AND ITS PROGRAMME 

The Early Western Calukya dynasty made its entrance into the annals of history with 
the fortification of Vatapi (modern-day Badami) in AD 534. The king responsible for 
the inscription marking this event, Pulakesin I, began a line of nine great rulers who, 
through their military and political prowess, held sway over a large part of the southern 
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1. View from south, Papanatha Temple, Pattadakal. Early eighth century. Sandstone. Photograph: courtesy 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


Deccan for two hundred years. The corpus of stone temples associated with the 
Calukya dynasty, together with the earlier rock-cut cave temples, span nearly the 
entire period of their hegemony and are testimony to the wealth, strength, and power 
they possessed. The surviving examples are concentrated mainly at the sites of 
Badami, Aihole, Mahakuta, and Pattadakal.' 

Twelve kilometres from the first Calukya stronghold of Badami, downstream along 
the Malaprabha River, is Pattadakal, believed to have been the headquarters of the 
last three kings of the Badami branch of the family." Pattadakal was rich in temple 
commissions, and temples of the northern as well as southern styles were constructed, 
not only contemporaneously, but often side by side. The Papanatha Temple stands 
to the south of two large temples often considered the elegant culmination of Early 
Western Calukya architecture. They were built by the sister queens of King 
Vikramaditya II who reigned from AD 733/734 to AD 744/745. The larger of the two, 
the Virupaksa Temple, was built by the elder queen, Lokamahadevi, while the 
younger queen, Trailokyamahadevi, was responsible for the slightly smaller 
Mallikarjuna Temple. Dated according to inscription to about AD 740, they are roughly 
contemporary—the Mallikarjuna being slightly later. 

The Papanatha Temple, built during the first half of the eighth century, was 
sponsored in consecutive campaigns by the courts of the three final Early Western 
Calukya rulers, Vijayaditya, Vikramaditya П, and Kirtivarman П. The temple's last 
augmentation, accomplished during the reign of Kirtivarman II, resulted in the unique 
outer mandapa to the west of the conventional one. The Ramayana scenes are 
stretched across the south walls of both the inner and outer mandapas; while the 
north wall of the outer mandapa supports some Mahabharata images. Scenes from 
both stories continue onto the front facade and across the lateral faces of the porch 
pillars. 

Both narrative sequences unfold toward the east—the temporally early scenes are 
closer to the garbhagrha (sanctum sanctorum) while the conclusions appear on the 
facade. The Ramayana sequence (figure 2) begins in the middle of the south wall 
of the western mandapa with a niche showing King Dasaratha performing a sacrifice 
to obtain heirs. The interspace adjacent to this niche on the right (east) portrays 
Dasaratha's wife, Kausalya, being offered a special preparation, payasa (rice pudding), 
which will bring her sons. Early scenes from Rama's life appear in the niche to the 
east of the payasa scene; the top register shows Kaikeyi with Rama and Laksmana, 
while the lower depicts Rama and Laksmana learning weaponry from Visvamitra. The 
story progresses across both mandapas and presents its final episodes on the temple's 
east facade, culminating on the outer face of the southern front porch pillar. 

Likewise, the illustrations in the Mababbarata sequence, which begin on the north 
side of the eastern mandapa and are consequently less comprehensive than the 
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PAPANATHA TEMPLE ELEVATION, PLAN AND SCULPTURE IDENTIFICATION 


I. Mithuna couple 23. Kaikevi with Rama and Laksmana 

2. Coronation scene The education of Rama and Laksmana 

3. Sita in the Asoka grove 24. One of Dasaratha's wives receives prasad 
Ravana in his chariot 25. Dasaratha's sacrifice 

5. Rama and his animal army 26. Demoness disturbs sacrifice 


6. Rama and his animal army Dasaratha, wife, and priest 


7. Bridge 28. Dasaratha and priest 

8. Monkevs building bridge 29, Ravana and Brahma 

9, Monkeys and demons 30. Narasimha 

10. Ваше of Vali and Sugriva 3]. Ganesa 

11. Rama and Laksmana visit monkey court 32. Durga Mahisasuramardini 
Battle of Vali and Sugriva 33. Siva and Nandi 

12. Battle of Ravana and Jatayu 44. Couple 

14. Ravana comes in disguise to Sita 35. Ravana shaking Mount Kailasa 

14. The golden deer 36. Siva as hunter 

15. Ravana confers with Marica 37, Anuna’s penance 

16. Surpanakha urges Ravana to kidnap Sita 38. Battle 

17. Demon throng 39, Warriors 

IH. Rama and Laksmana take aim i0. Krsna and Arjuna 

19. Disfigurement of Surpanakha il. Battle 

20. Rama, Laksmana, and Sita in the forest 12. Victorious Arjuna 

21. Rama. Laksmana, and Sita bid farewell (3. Mithuna couple 

22. Rama and Laksmana in the forest with Elevation and plan from Michell, George. An Architectural Description 


> and Analysis of the Early Western Calukyan Temples (1975), Sculpture 
Visvamitra/ Rama breaks the bow of Siva identification by Helen. Wechsler 


Ramayana, work their way around to the facade and climax on the outer face of the 
northern front porch pillar. The rest of the Papanatha Temple's niches, on the exterior 
shrine walls and parts of the inner mandaba, are filled with images of gods in various 
forms as well as a number of directional deities. 

It is intriguing to consider the orientation of the stories in the context of the practice 
of circumambulation. It is customary for the devotee ritually circling a temple in a 
clockwise direction to be provided with images that relate to his or her position on 
the circumambulatory path. One would expect the Papanatha Temple’s Ramayana 
story to correspond chronologically with the direction of the worshippers’ 
circumambulation. This, however, is not the case. A worshipper circling the temple 
would first encounter the final scene of the Ramayana—Rama enthroned in Ayodhya 
surrounded by his adoring entourage—on the south front pillar. Next would be seen 
the Battle of Lanka on the east wall, and so on around to the south wall where the 
events of Rama’s life would be viewed in reverse sequence of their occurrence. 

The Mababbarata scenes, on the other hand, would be approached in their proper 
order as the devotee continued around the temple and made his or her way along 
the north face. One complete circumambulation would terminate with the viewing 
of the final scene from the Mahbabbarata—Arjuna’s spectacular victory at 
Kuruksetra—carved on the north face of the front porch pillar. | 

In view of the evidence provided on other Early Western Calukya monuments, the 
counter-clockwise positioning of the Ramayana sequence on the Papanatha Temple 
appears to be an anomaly. The North Fort Vaisnava Temple at Badami, dating from 
the first half of the seventh century AD, is sculpted with Ramayana imagery in a 
continuous frieze which runs along the base of the temple's south side. While the 
images are not part of a comprehensive Ramayana representation—the frieze is also 
sculpted with decorative elements and Krsnacarita narratives—there are sufficient 
scenes from the Rama legend to suggest that they progress temporally from east to 
west, in other words, clockwise around the temple. A legible portion of the frieze 
shows Rama shooting the raksasa (demon) in the form of a golden deer, followed 
by Ravana executing his planned abduction of Sita. 

The same is true for the Mahakutesvara Temple at Mahakuta, probably dating from 
the first quarter of the eighth century AD, where a likewise mixture of 
representations—narrative, iconic, and decorative—are carved onto the basement 
frieze. Ramayana scenes can be found on the south and west exterior walls of the 
garbbagrba where they progress in a clockwise direction from the south around to 
the west. The Durga Temple at Aihole, dating perhaps a decade later, is also carved 
with Ramayana imagery. On the exterior south wall of the temple is a basement frieze 
with scenes similar to those on both the North Fort Vaisnava Temple (figure 3) and 
the Mahakutesvara. The Durga Temple scenes, too, show a clockwise progression. In 
all these cases, the devotee, while circumambulating the temple, would encounter the 
Ramayana scenes in sequential order. 

The Pattadakal Virupaksa Temple (figure 4) of Vikramaditya's queen Lokamahadevi, 
houses a few Ramayana images in the niches on its south face. The niches are 
clustered around the south-west corner of the mandapa. On the projecting wall of 
the mandapa, facing west, is a niche depicting Rama about to pursue the golden deer 
(figure 5). The large central figure of Rama stands in a typical tribbanga (triple-bent) 
pose inclining his head toward Sita who stands to the viewer's left; Laksmana, to the 
right, cautions Rama not to heed Sita's pleas to pursue the golden deer seen in the 
upper right corner. Above the niche is a scene which contributes additional 
information to the narrative and is, perhaps, the forerunner of the type of interspace 
images that we see between the niches on the Papanatha Temple. This small narrative 
tableau portrays an earlier incident in which Laksmana, rejecting Surpanakha's 
amorous advances, cuts off her ears and nose; in her anger at being rebuffed and 
disfigured, Surpanakha goes to her brother Ravana and urges him to slay Rama and 
wed Sita. Thus, the viewer is led to the ruse of the golden deer represented in the 
niche below. 
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4. View from south-east, Virupaksa Temple, Pattadakal. Circa AD 740. Sandstone. Photograph: courtesy 


American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 





5. Rama and the golden deer, south side, Virupaksa Temple. 
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6. Ravana and Jatayu, south side, Virupaksa Temple. 7. Vali and Sugriva, south side, Virupaksa Temple. 


In the next niche, Ravana's form stretches through the composition as he is attacked 
from behind by the vulture king, Jatayu, who attempts to rescue Sita (figure 6). 
Ravana, with Sita in his chariot, is seen again in the upper portion of the niche. The 
niche to the right, or east, of Ravana and Jatayu, contains a pair of figures with legs 
intertwined in the standard pose of wrestlers. The scene represents the battle between 
Vali and Sugriva over the rule of the monkey kingdom (figure 7), an event which 
follows the abduction of Sita, after Rama and Laksmana have begun to search for her 
in Dandaka forest. : 

The relationship of these three Virupaksa niches orients the narrative in a 
counter-clockwise direction so that the viewer, if progressing in a clockwise course 
around the temple, first encounters the Vali and Sugriva niche, then the Ravana and 
Jatayu niche, and last, the scene of the golden deer. While this is a significantly 
truncated rendering of the Ramayana tale within a substantially less complete 
programme than that of the Papanatha Temple, there is clearly a relation between the 
two visions. Inscriptions on both the Virupaksa and Papanatha temples indicate that 
the building projects utilized some of the same craftsmen.’ The names of the sculptors 
Baladeva and Chengamma appear on both temples. In addition, an inscription on the 
Papanatha Temple reveals that the architect, Revadi Ovajja, who worked on the south 
side of the temple, was a disciple of Sarvasiddhi Achari. Sarvasiddhi Achari is credited, 
too, in an inscription on the Virupaksa Temple, with having built the south side of 
that structure. 

These connections lead to interesting observations on the relationship between 
these two temples. First, the construction of the final phase of the Papanatha and 
Virupaksa temples cannot be separated by even a full generation. Second, because 
of the disciple/master relationship shared by the two architects, it must be assumed 
that the outer mandapa portion of the Papanatha Temple post-dates the Virupaksa 
Temple. Finally, the fact that the architects, master and disciple, mentioned in these 
inscriptions were responsible for the south sides of their respective temples, and that 
it is the south side of both temples that houses the Kamayana scenes, suggests that 
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the architects and patrons may have been experimenting with Ramayana niches on 
the Virupaksa before developing the full-fledged programme of the epic on the 
Papanatha Temple. 

Turning back to the Papanatha, one can indeed say that until recently, Calukyan 
architects had arranged narratives (though they are basement friezes) in a manner 
consistent with circumambulatory movement. Why, then, does the Papanatha’s 
Ramayana cycle end where iconographic logic would have it begin? The fact that 
the Mababbarata scenes, by contrast, are arranged in a clockwise orientation on the 
temple's north side rules out the possibility that the Papanatha Temple was meant to 
be circled in a counter-clockwise direction. Rather, it appears that an intentional effort 
was made to position both epic narratives to commence at the rear of the temple and 
move along the side walls toward the temple entrance. This orientation results in the 
location of the final Ramayana scene on the front porch pillar (figure 8). Its placement 
allows it to function, along with the culminating episode of the Mahabharata (figure 
9) on the opposite pillar, as the keystone of the temple's ideological message. Chosen 
from the other scenes and placed in a location new to such themes, these two 
representations become powerful emblems of divine kingship. This could only be 
accomplished Бу  side-stepping  circumambulatory dictates and reversing the 
presentation of the Ramayana scenes. 

Circumambulation, however, was not the only way to interact with this 
multi-purpose temple. The space provided within the temple by the additional large 
pillared mandapa, as well as space around the temple, witnessed celebrations, 
ceremonies, and performances. One knows, for example, that dancing was an 
important part of temple activity. An inscription on the neighbouring Virupaksa 
Temple speaks of an individual who was proficient in the art of dancing, indicating 
that he had an important role in the life of the temple. 

If the function of the Papanatha Temple was at times that of a performing arts 
centre, its reliefs would be approached by viewers from all directions, and not just 
viewed during circumambulation. Hence, the Kamayana s orientation was not always 
an issue. Those gathered to witness an event would view the reliefs much as one 
views pictures in a gallery, choosing to focus on one or another. Moreover, many of 
the Ramayana scenes are carved with identifying inscriptions either above the relief 
or on the flanking pilasters. For those approaching the scenes in reverse or random 
order, these labels placed the particular scene within the larger narrative context. 


THE MULTIVALANCED MESSAGE OF THE PAPANATHA RAMAYANA RELIEFS: 
SYMBOLIC AND LITERAL 

Regardless of one's manner of approach, the most prominent of the Papanatha's 
narrative scenes are those on its front porch pillars. As the frontispieces of the temple's 
imagery, their message informs the rest of the cycle. Despite the fact that these images 
are the concluding scenes of the two epics, it is paramount that the viewer confront 
them first. These two porch pillars contain the most concentrated version of the 
patron's intended message. By starting with a reading of these reliefs one can develop 
a model for interpreting the rest of the cycle. 

The terms symbolic and literal have been used to describe the two types of 
messages found operating together among the Papanatha's imagery.’ In the symbolic 
message, the iconic images refer to the characters and events of the Ramayana; it 
operates within a common domain of understanding based on the cultural and societal 
signs of the eighth-century Calukyas. Receipt of the message is contingent upon prior 
knowledge of the Ramayana and Mahabharata epics; it exists because of the 
common lexicon which allows the images to correspond to a specific set of signifieds. 
For the devotee already in possession of the facts, sequence, and meaning of the 
epics, the images operate as catalysts, setting the signifying aspect of the reliefs in 
motion. 

In the two-register compositions on the Papanatha Temple's south front porch pillar, 
the viewer witnesses a double coronation and the celebrations which accompany 
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10. Ravana and Surpanakha, south side, eastern mandapa, Papanatha Temple 


that ceremony. In the upper register the monkey king Sugriva sits with his queen on 
a throne while his subjects crowd the hall. Below the royal couple, dancers and 
musicians provide entertainment. Rama and Sita are the celebrated pair of the lower 
register. Hanuman and Laksmana sit to their right. Like Sugriva and his queen, they 
are surrounded by the heroic bears and monkeys of the Ramayana. The symbolic 
message alerts the viewers to recall that the righteousness of Катав actions 
throughout his trials has the ultimate outcome of placing him on the throne of Ayodhya. 

As a complement to the coronation scene, the northern pillar is carved with the 
Mababbarata' s splendid culminating scene of military victory. In a great circular flurry 
of energy the last victorious arrows are released from Arjuna's mighty bow. A frame 
of activity leaves him spotlighted in the centre of the composition. Looming large in 
his chariot, Arjuna's twisted and vigorous form creates a pattern that is repeated by 
the scores of ancillary warriors who battle around him. The half roundel above the 
scene codifies the Pandava's victory by portraying the five brothers and their wife 
Draupadi seated in royal ease. They are also the primary signifiers of the Mahabharata 
epic, allowing the viewer to recognize Arjuna, the perfect embodiment of military 
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11. Rama and the golden deer, south side, eastern mandapa, Papanatha Temple. 


prowess, both moral and muscular. 

In these symbolic readings, the two images connote the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata stories and their moral messages. The narrative clues, along with the 
knowledge of the viewer, ensure that the scenes will be comprehended on that level. 

The pillar scenes also function on a denotative level, at which a viewer receives 
a literal message when confronted with the iconic symbol. The literal message requires 
less knowledge than the symbolic; it corresponds to the first degree of intelligibility. 
For instance, the northern pillar presents the viewer with a representation of a man 
(maybe a king) who is acting bravely by combating an enemy. The southern pillar 
shows a king, beloved by his constituency, ruling in peace. At this point, one might 
say that a second symbolic message emerges—that which connects the king 
represented in these two scenes with the actual Calukya king. The viewer naturally 
moves beyond the first level of intelligibility by virtue of his knowledge. Thus, “a king” 
becomes “the king”, just as “а hero” becomes Rama or Arjuna. 

It appears that these scenes of coronation and military victory (perhaps the two 
most important identifying features of kingship) are meant to make direct reference 
to the royal patron who built the temple. Moreover, Fleet's interpretation of 
Pattadakal’s ancient name— "the city of the coronation” or “the anointing”, is 
significantly consistent with the evidence that is presented at the Papanatha 
Temple. It is likely that among the ceremonies held in the temple compound was 
a coronation, adding weight to the temple's rhetorical programme. 

"The dual messages constructed on the Papanatha's front porch pillars continue to 
operate in unison as the viewer circles the structure. A large number of episodes 
depict Rama in the attitude of an archer. The multiple occurrences of this image and 
the power it contains impart a special resonance to the form. 

The final two scenes on the western mandapa mark the first appearance of Rama 
when the series is viewed in sequential order. Significantly, both scenes, quite parallel 
in their construction, use the lunging archer figure. Both the niche and the 


subsequent interspace are divided into two registers. The upper section of the niche 
is occupied by the seated figures of Rama, Laksmana, Rama's mother Kausalya, their 
father Dasaratha, and probably the sage Visvamitra. The lower register illustrates the 

education of Rama and Laksmana at the hands of Visvamitra. The sage, having taken 
the boys to the forest with him, instructs them in the subtleties of divine weaponry. 
Rama bends a great curving bow which arches through the centre of the composition. 
Behind him stand Laksmana and Visvamitra. 

The top register of the adjacent interspace scene contains four standing figures, 
probably representing the visit of Rama, Laksmana, and Visvamitra to the hermit 
Gautama's hut where Rama freed the hermit’s wife, Ahalya, from the curse of her 
husband. The female figure on the left would then be Ahalya, followed by Rama, 
Laksmana, and Visvamitra. Below this scene, in the lower register, is another image 
of Rama with a bow. Here he stretches the mighty weapon of Siva (that which, until 
his efforts, no one had succeeded in even lifting) and ultimately breaks it with his 
superhuman strength, thereby winning the hand of Princess Sita. 

The repetition in these two scenes of the figure of Rama lunging across the 
composition, with the sweeping line of the bow arching through the centre, serves 
to fix the figure in the viewer's visual memory. The significance of this representation 
of Rama becomes more obvious as one continues to view the temple's reliefs and 
encounters the same poised hero again and again. These scenes, while moving M 
devotee forward in the epic story, also punctuate the narrative by presenting ¿ 
formalized, standardized symbol of power, as easily associated with Rama as with in 
mighty ruler. 

The remainder of the story unfolds across the walls of the eastern mandapa. The 
second niche on this portion of the temple once again shows Rama in an агсһегѕ 
attitude; Laksmana, behind the prince, echoes his pose while Sita, in a relaxed stance, 
admires her husband. The acute directional forces created by Rama's drawn arrow, 
as well as the gazes of all three figures, lead the viewer to "€ following interspace 
where two registers of Ravana's demons march towards Rama's readied bow, creating 
tension between the scenes. The combined height of the double row of demons is 
equal to that of the mighty Rama. They face off in a diptych-like arrangement. It is 
important to note that the formalized emblematic image of Rama drawing his bow 
is housed in the niche marking him as an icon, while the narrative element, the 
demon horde, is carved in the less critical interspace. Rama's form stretching across 
the entire width of the niche is the full-blown product of the two niches previously 
discussed. With one arm thrust forward, an iron grip on his bow, the other pulling 
the bowstring back to his ear, this figure is the embodiment of power. He holds in 
his readied stance cosmic potential energy, the power of Visnu to create, preserve, 
and destroy. In this attitude Rama becomes an icon, representing adamantine strength, 
both physical and moral. | 

The third niche on the eastern mandapa transports the viewer to Lanka where the 
king of the demons, Ravana, receives his sister Surpanakha (figure 10). Ravana sits 
in a frontal position of royal ease with five of his ten heads visible and his numerous 
arms displayed around him, while Surpanakha urges him to slay Rama and wed Sita. 

The first step in Ravana's plan to abduct Sita is displayed in the fourth niche. Here, 
the artist has carved the complicated scene as a simultaneous narrative. Two actions, 
occurring at two distinct points in time, are depicted within one niche. They are 
separated only by their spatial placement within the niche. At one level, deep within 
the niche, three figures drawn to full height, Sita, Rama, and Laksmana, stand looking 
at the beautiful golden deer to the right of their heads. In front of them, on a more 
forward and logically unattached plane, is Rama about to release his arrow aimed at 
the deer who is repeated at the lower right (figure 11). The figures of this latter scene 
are much snialler, a method used to keep the actions they perform distinct from the 
others played out in the same niche. 

The following scene, small and badly damaged, occupies the interspace under the 
lattice window. It depicts Sita, alone in the forest, as she is deceived by Ravana who 
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12. Vali and Sugriva, south side, eastern mandapa, Papanatha Temple. 


tricks her into stepping out of her protective circle by disguising himself as a hermit. 
The outcome of her folly is the subject of the fifth niche on the eastern mandapa, 
showing the battle of Ravana and Jatayu, the old vulture king who attempts Sita's 
rescue after she is abducted by Ravana. 

The sixth of the eastern mandapa niches, again a simultaneous narrative, depicts 
the battle between Vali and Sugriva for rule of the monkey kingdom (figure 12). Here, 
three events work their way forward through the niche. Furthest back and near the 
top are three small figures seated in council—Sugriva engaging the help of Rama and 
Laksmana. On the next plane, the full figures of the monkey brothers wrestle with 
legs intertwined according to the standard formula for such representations. On the 
foremost level Rama on the left, deals Vali, collapsed at the lower right corner, a fatal 
blow, thus ending the episode. 

The Ramayana scenes continue around the south-east corner with depictions of 
the activities of the monkey army. The last niche on the south side shows register 
upon register of monkeys transporting rocks with which to build the bridge across 
the sea to Ravana's island kingdom of Lanka (figure 13). A static iconic trio is formed 
by Rama flanked by Laksmana and Hanuman in the upper portion of the niche, 
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13. Monkey bridge, south side, eastern. mandapa, Papanatha Temple. 


while the monkey throng pushes one forward with a delightful rhythmic urgency into 
the water, which is carved on the last bit of the mandapa wall. The scenes on the 
east face depict the great battle in Lanka between Ravana with his demon forces on 
the one hand, and Rama with his monkey and bear army on the other. 

The now familiar emblem of the archer which appears throughout the Ramayana 
narrative is also seen on the north face of the outer mandapa, where Arjuna and Siva 
in the form of a hunter (kirata), take aim at the same boar. Consistent with much 
of the organization observed on the south wall, Arjuna and Siva are placed in niches 
while the narrative sign, the boar, exists in the interspace between them. 

The episode is continued on the east wall, north of the front porch. Simultaneous 
narration is used to show both the fight between Arjuna and kirata over who was 
the first to shoot the boar, in the lower portion and, in the upper part, Arjuna 
receiving the pasupatastra (divine weapon) from Siva. Arjuna had performed his 
penance for the purpose of propitiating Siva and receiving this weapon to aid in 
the Pandavas' struggle against the Kauravas. Most of the rest of this portion of the 
east wall is carved with the Mababbarata's battle scenes and images of readied 
warriors. They correspond to the Battle of Lanka placed on the other side of the porch. 
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Together they present important images of military strength and conquest. 


CONCLUSION | 

The Indian epic, particularly the Ramayana, is not a definitive text datable to a 
particular period. It is redefined at each use to mobilize support for a different 
ideological position.’ Its use by the Calukyas and particularly by Kirtivarman II in his 
planning of the Papanatha Temple was to provide royal legitimation. During this 
period, a king's legitimacy was achieved less through sacrificial ritual than through 
tangible proof of his power and strength, evidenced by his ability to conquer and 
expand.” Expansion resulted in increased control over resources. Rama's experiences 
in the forest, his repeated triumphs over the raksasas, serve as a powerful metaphor 
for the subjugation of smaller kingdoms and forest tribes that characterized Calukya 
rule” Further, the association of kingship and divinity, previously made through the 
enactment of sacrificial rituals, was now determined primarily through fabricated 
genealogies, and the acceptance of the king as divine was typical" The 
Kamayana story, as it existed in the last half of the first millennium AD, was based 
on the divinity of Rama, viewed simultaneously as a prince/king and an incarnation 
of Visnu. There is litle doubt that the Calukya kings claimed similar status. 
Kirtivarman I's use of the Ramayana is actually less metaphoric than blatantly 
representational. 

By placing the two powerful culminating scenes, one representing the model of 
moral rectitude and dynastic rule, the other a victorious image of the model warrior, 
on the prominent sides of the Papanatha Temple's front porch pillars, Kirtivarman II 
cemented his message of divine kingship. Rama, the righteous ruler, and Arjuna, the 
righteous warrior, are the distillation of everything a. monarch would want to 
personify and everything with which he would want his subjects to associate him. 

The Papanatha Temple thus presents an innovative attempt to utilize the Ramayana 
as a visual metaphor. The sacred heroes of this epic are arranged in a complex visual 
matrix of emblematic poses and narrative. gestures for the express purpose of 
bolstering a faltering monarch. The construction of this programme of imagery, 
focusing on political, moral, and military pre-eminence, is all the more telling by its 
appearance near the end of the dynasty's heyday. That the final years of Early 
Western Calukya rule produced such a monument is both impressive and poignant. 
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DAVID T. SANFORD 


The lush and fertile Kaveri delta of the Tanjavur district of Tamil Nadu is thickly 
studded with temples. In the centre of this region lies Kumbakonam, and prominent 
among its numerous temples is the Nageshvara (figures 1,2), dedicated to Lord Shiva. 
This temple was anciently referred to, both in its own early inscriptions and in a 
Tevaram hymn of Saint Appar, as the temple of Tirukkilkottam at Tirukkudamukku 
or Kudandai. 

A monument of major importance in the artistic history of early south India, its 
sculptures have been universally admired and acknowledged as masterpieces, and yet 
the majority of the larger figures in the wall niches remain enigmatic. Most works refer 


references to characters in the Ramayana. It correlates various aspects of the entire 
fabric of the temple to provide a hypothesis consonant with the interrelationships 
of such elements. These include an explanation for the typology and placement of 
the enigmatic figures, the unique character of the miniature relief panels of the 
Ramayana on the base, and significant juxtaposition between these two elements as 
well as between them and the non-problematic iconic niche figures. 

Further, suggestions will be made as to the possible patron or person in whose 


inscriptional evidence. This in turn helps explain the architectural peculiarities of the 
Nageshvara Temple. The reader may refer to the temple plan, the key to its Ramayana 
reliefs, and the illustrations to follow the arguments. 


ANALOGOUS SYSTEMS OF SECONDARY NICHE FIGURES 

All but one of the enigmatic Nageshvara figures occupy positions in niches which are 
secondary to the primary niches at the centre of each wall. Three other temples have 
similar secondary wall niches possessing figures not readily identifiable as major 
deities. The first two are of roughly the same period as the Nageshvara, while the 
third is about a century later. 

At Tiruvedikudi, each of six secondary niches of the vimana, or towered sanctum 
(there are no secondary niches on the ardbamandapa or antechamber), contains a 
regal or divine female figure. At Tiruppalanam, two of the original ten figures of the 
secondary niches (six on the vimana plus four on the ағаратапаара) are missing, 
but the remaining eight are all regal or divine male figures. At the Achaleshvara shrine, 
Tiruvarur, built by Sembiyan Mahadevi, the vimana s secondary niches still contain 
five of an original set of six youthful (beardless) sages or ascetics, each with a jata 
makuta (crown of matted locks). 

Unlike the Nageshvara where the analogously placed figures are highly individualized, 
the above cited sets of figures are generic. Though the members of each are differentiated, 
they remain types rather than individuals, and are relatively uniform within each set. 
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NAGESHVARA TEMPLE, KUMBAKONAM 


KEY TO RAMAYANA RELIEFS ON THE PLAN 
(Numbers omitted are reliefs which are either too eroded for identification or which are covered by later structures.) 


4. The sacrifice of Dasharatha 
5. The distribution of payasam to Dasharatha's queens 
6. The birth of Rama 
7. Presentation of the infant sons to Dasharatha 
8. Vishvamitra asks Dasharatha for Rama and Lakshmana? 
9. Rama instructed in archery by a sage (Vishvamitra?) 
10. Rama fights demoness Tataka 
11. The death of Tataka 
12. Rama fights demons in order to protect Vishvamitra's sacrifice 
13. Rama stands guard while Vishvamitra conducts his sacrifice 
14. Rama frees Ahalya from her curse 
20. The banishment of Rama? 
21. The exiles take leave of the two good queens 
22. The royal parents lament the departure of the exiles? 
23. The exiles departing in a chariot 
2Á. The army returns to Ayodhya 
25. The exiles cross the Ganges in Guha's boat 
26. Bharata beseeches the exiles to return to Ayodhya 
27. Demon Viradha appears before the exiles 
28. Right half: Viradha carrying Sita away? Left half: The destruction of Viradha by Rama and Lakshmana 
29. Shurpanakha attempts to seduce Rama? 
30. Lakshmana disfigures Shurpanakha 
31. Shurpanakha complains to Khara and Dushana 
32. Rama destroys Khara and his army 
33. Shurpanakha complains to Ravana 
34. The exiles conversing with a sage (Agastya?) 
35. Rama pursues and slays the golden deer 
36. Right half: Sita being abducted in Ravana's chariot. Left half: The battle between Ravana and Jatayu 
37. Ravana bearing Sita away in his arms? 
38. Rama and Lakshmana find the dying Jatayu 
39. Ravana entrusting Sita to raksbasi guards? 
40. Right half: Hanuman transports the heroes. Left half: The heroes stand before disconsolate Sugriva 
41. The battle between Vali and Sugriva, with Rama drawing his bow 
42. The death and mourning of Vali 
45. The coronation of Sugriva 
44. Sugriva and his queen enthroned? 
45. Sugriva and his queen bow to Rama 
46. The two heroes conversing with Sugriva 
47. Council between the heroes and the vanaras 
48. Hanuman, during his leap across the ocean, encounters the demoness Surasa (right) and the demoness 
Singhika Cleft) 
49. Hanuman finds Ravana and one of his queens asleep 
50. Right half: Hanuman fights a guard. Left half: Sita in the Ashoka garden 
51. Hanuman gives Rama’s ring, as a token, to Sita 
52. Battle between Hanuman and Indrajit 
53. Hanuman brought as a captive before Ravana by Indrajit 
54. Jubilant vanaras fighting to gain entry to the honey grove 
55. Hanuman reports the finding of Sita 
56. Vibhishana joins Rama's forces 
57. Building the bridge to Lanka 
58. The heroes and the uanaras (exact incident uncertain) 
59. Sugriva fighting Ravana, who stands in a balcony? 
61. Battle between Rama and Kumbhakarna? 
62. Battle between archers Rama and Lakshmana and Indrajit? 
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WERE THE NAGESHVARA FIGURES ORIGINALLY PLANNED FOR THE TEMPLE? 
Certain observers have felt that the Nageshvara figures are "afterthoughts", added 
later and not originally intended as part of the temple. One objection raised is that 
some of them do not fit securely within the confines of their niches. Rather than 
being a defect, however, the result is a credit to the aesthetic sensitivity of the creators 
of the temple. The minimization of body suffered by the Tiruvedikudi and 
Tiruppalanam figures and their suppression by the constraints of their narrow niches, 
clearly reveals the disadvantages of an alternative approach. The sculptor at the 
Nageshvara Temple, on the other hand, did not allow his figures to be overwhelmed 
by their architectural context, and provided them with a more substantial corporeality. 
They emerge from and move within their niches, freely intercommunicating with the 
world of the viewer-worshipper. 

Positive proof that figures overlapping their niches need not imply installation. at 
a later date comes from examples such as the Arjuna ratha at Mahabalipuram, where 
the overlapping figures and the shrine they grace are unquestionably parts of the same 
monolithic carving. 

Another objection raised is that several secondary figures do not relate by pose and 
gesture to the adjacent central niche deity. This lack of cohesion becomes a problem 
only if the former must be interpreted as belonging to the programme of the major 
deities. The placement of sculpture IX on the plan, facing the north-west corner, could 
be interpreted as an attempt to emphasize and enhance the continuity of the order 
of circumambulation in which the worshipper is involved as he or she views the 
figure. The figures which are wholly or partially frontal would relate more to the 
viewer than to any icon, no matter in which niche they were placed. Apparently, 
establishing the viewer-sculpture relationship was frequently the primary concern of 
the artist working on the Nageshvara. 

Finally, the proponents of the “added later" thesis point out that the four secondary 
niches of the ardbamandapa are simple, plain-cut recesses lacking any framing or 
surmounting elements. All other niches are flanked by pilasters and topped with a 
lintel and torana or decorative archway. Since all six secondary niches of the vimana 
occur in recessed bays of the wall, such recession is sufficient to distinguish them. 
hierarchically, as belonging to a set separate from the major deities in the primary 
niches. Such recessed secondary niches could be provided with framing elements 
without detriment to this distinction. However, this is not the case on the ardbamandapa 
walls where all three niches on each wall occur in the same plane. 

Further, since all the figures in these niches are the same size, some means other 
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Шап mere central placement of the major figures was necessary to establish relative 
hierarchical significance. Deletion of the framing elements of the secondary niches 
thus rendering them plainer and, by implication, less significant, provided a solution. 
Again, an explanation attributing the phenomenon to the keen visual awareness of 
its designers seems more plausible than attributing it to a haphazard and makeshift 
“afterthought”. 


RAMAYANA MINIATURE RELIEFS AT THE NAGESHVARA: SCHEME AND 
COMPARISONS 

Among the early temples in the area which have a series of miniature relief panels 
representing the Ramayana around their bases, the Nageshvara is probably the 
earliest. It is also unique within this group in being the only temple where the entire 
story is represented from beginning to end, from the birth of Rama through the battles 
in Lanka. In addition, the order of the narrative sequence coincides with the path of 
cirrumambulation (1 through 66 on the plan) These features, peculiar to this 
particular sequence alone, suggest that the Ramayana has a special significance and 
importance at the Nageshvara Temple. 


(an upper and a lower) along their bases. The Ramayana occurs as the upper series 





l. View from south-east, Nageshvara Temple, Kumbakonam. Second half of 


ninth century. Granite. Photograph: courtesy. American Institute of Indian 
Studies, Varanasi 





2. Vimana. view from north. Photograph: courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi 
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on the Nageshvara and at Pullamangai (circa AD 010). At Pullamangai and at 
Tirucchennampundi (circa AD 915-920) an extended and continuous section of the 
story, but not the entire epic, is represented. The sequences at Tirucchennampundi 
and at Punjai (circa AD 940) occur as lower series reliefs. The Punjai reliefs are not 
in a continuous sequence but in short, disjointed segments, separated from one 
another by different subject-matter, and running both with and counter to the direction 
of circumambulation. 

The trend in representation of the Ramayana at these four temples is, then, from 
greater to lesser prominence (upper to lower series of reliefs), and from unified to 
fragmented sequences, according to chronological progression of the examples. 


NICHE FIGURES AS RAMAYANA CHARACTERS 

Five out of the total fifteen wall niches contain readily identifiable major deities, and 

four of these occupy central niches (refer to the plan): 

V: The original was Guru Dakshinamurti (Shiva as the great teacher), now replaced 
by a modern image of the same deity, as can be determined by the banyan 
boughs in relief on the part of the block remaining in the top background of 
the niche. 

ҮШ: Ardhanarishvara (Shiva as half woman)—centre of the back (west) wall. 

XI: Standing Brahma (the Creator). 

XIV: Four-armed goddess Durga—centre of ardbamandapa's north wall. 

XV: Bhikshatanamurti (Shiva as the enchanting mendicant)—this is the only one of 
the easily recognized major deities which does not occupy a central wall 
niche. 

The ten enigmatic figures fall into four typological categories on the basis of dress, 
ornaments, and hair-style: sages, courtly ladies, heroic males, and an elaborately 
attired male who is probably Agni (the fire god). The identification presented here 
postulates that they are personages from the Ramayana. This hypothesis accounts 
for the number of figures in each category, the placement of all but one of them, and 
indicates correlations between some of them and parts of the Ramayana sequence 
in the reliefs carved at their feet. It also avoids some of the difficulties arising from 
the portrait theory: if they are royal portraits, it is hard to explain why so many of 
them occur in such prominent positions and on the same scale as the major deities. 
No other similar example is known in the whole of south Indian art^ If, however, 
they depict divine and semi-divine beings from the Ramayana, it resolves the 
dilemma of why they are shown as equals of the gods in stature and yet appear as 
human beings in both body and dress. This would also correlate them with, and help 
explain the special importance of the Ramayana along the base. 

The three male ascetics or sages have in common a close-cropped or shaven head, 
a simple lower garment of cloth, and a cloth sacred band (vastropavita). Two wear 
no ornaments at all, while the third is meagrely ornamented. 

Only one of the enigmatic figures, sculpture II on the plan (figure 3), is portrayed 
fully frontal, in the samabbanga pose (strictly vertical, standing firmly on both feet), 
and placed in a central niche. His powerful torso, coupled with an assured expression 
and dignified composure, gives him a special serene grandeur. On early Chola temples 
the figure of a sage (normally identified, perhaps without sufficient reason, as Agastya), 
if present at all, is always placed on the south wall of the ardbamandapa. The 
peculiarity here is the central placement, the lack of a beard, and the hair in tight 
curls close to the head instead of being in a high jata makuta. These last features 
suggest a Jain or Buddhist figure, but such an identity may be ruled out because of 
his long dhoti and sacred band. As a Hindu sage or ascetic, it is quite likely that he 
represents Valmiki who composed the Ramayana, which begins in the narrative 
reliefs here to his lower left. Current stereotypes as to what Valmiki ought to look 
like should not be imposed on ninth-century south India. 

Sculptures I and XII (figures 4 and 5) are lithe, youthful ascetics, each wearing a 
short lower garment. It is tempting to suggest that XII had been changed from a 
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5 The senior sage (H on the plan): Valmiki 


position originally at HI and complementing 1 so that the three ascetics formed a 
unified set of a sage and his two disciples. One detail argues against this suggestion: 
of all the sculptures, only I and III have elliptical pedestals, implying that they were 
originally intended as they now stand, às a set flanking II. Further, sculpture XII, being 
extremely slender and attenuated, with both arms held tight to his sides, would be 
lost in the wider space of niche III. Sculptures I and XII could be Lava and Kusha, 
Rama's twin sons. born and raised in Valmiki's hermitage, to whom the epic was first 
communicated.’ No satisfactory reason can be provided for the separation of XII from 
his twin brother and Valmiki. However, there is consistency in placing ascetic type 
XII next to Brahma (XD. The junior member of this set (XID, being subservient to 
the senior who occupies a primary niche, provides an exact parallel to sculpture 1 
attendant on Valmiki (ID. 

Four women. each differentiated from the other in dress and ornamentation, form 
one category within the enigmatic group of images of the Nageshvara. Variation in 
body type, as also in physiognomy and expression, is more significant in suggesting 
differing personality traits, character, and temperament. It might be useful to present 
some impressions of the character differences between these ladies, entirely subjective 
though this may be. Mischievousness and coquetry seem evident in sculpture III on 


the plan (figure 6); sensuality is expressed in both the body and facial features of 


sculpture IV (figure 7); purity and guilelessness in sculpture VI (figure 9); and 
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shrewdness and a somewhat calculating and dour character in sculpture XIII (figure 
8). Each is a different kind; the differentiation depends largely on the viewers own 
response and interpretation. 

Turning their back to the south-east corner of the vimana are sculptures III and 
IV, here identified as the “good” queens of the epic, Kausalya and Sumitra, mothers 
of Rama and Lakshmana. One of them (IID turns towards her left where, along the 
base, are panels representing Rama's birth (6 on the plan), and the presentation of 
the infant sons to Dasharatha (7 on the plan) The similarity in coiffure 
(dbammilla) between the queens in the reliefs (4 through 7 on the plan) and the niche 
sculptures of the women strengthens the identification. 

Sculpture VI, the sweetest and most demure of them, may represent the epic's 
heroine, Sita. Her husband Rama apparently stands around the corner from her at VII. 
Sita's position, to her husband's left, would be appropriate for a wife. Since the reliefs 
east of Dakshinamurti (8 through. 14 on the plan) present the story of Rama just prior 
to his marriage, it is reasonable to suppose that those now obscured by the recent 
Dakshinamurti shrine or eroded beyond recognition (16 through 19 on the plan) 
represent, at least in part, the marriage of Rama and Sita. Sita's position in the area 
following that event would be the most logical, since she could not have usurped the 
central niche immediately above the marriage.scenes as it was reserved for a major 
deity. 

The only lady on the north side of the temple, sculpture XIII, remote and separated 
from the other three, could be Kaikeyi. In the Ramayana reliefs at the Nageshvara 
and Pullamangai temples Kaikeyi, the "evil" or misguided queen is present prior to 
the banishment, but deleted from representation after this event. If sculpture XIII is 
Kaikeyi, her segregated position makes sense, as does her position to the left of Durga, 
goddess of battles, and above the relief panels representing the Lanka war, of which 
she was the ultimate cause. In addition, she seems less alluring and voluptuous and 
a bit older and stiffer than the other three women. 

Sculpture X (figure 12), on the north side of the shrine, is distinguished from other 
secondary male figures both by his rich and profuse ornaments and by his regal garb. 
The undulating mass of wavy forms reaching upwards from atop his head resembles 
flames or flaming hair rather than a crown, suggesting his identity could be Agni, the 
god of fire The objection that the sculpture cannot represent Agni unless other 
dikpalas (directional guardians) are present is not relevant; besides being a member 
of the dikpala group, he is an independent deity. 

Agni's significance in the context of the Ramayana figures is his role as the 
immediate father of the four heroes. Rama and his brothers were conceived from the 
payasam, or pudding, which came out of Agni, the fire, at Dasharatha’s sacrifice 
(putresbti yajna), 4 on the plan. The three queens became pregnant after eating this 
payasam, the gift of the fire god. Agni's position next to Brahma (XD, the Creator, 
is appropriate to his role in the creation of the four sons who were aspects of Vishnu 
in human form. Agni turns towards Brahma and his right hand, the one nearest the 
Creator, symbolically indicates giving (varada mudra), it is probably intended to 
emphasize the bestowal of payasam and ultimately of sons on Dasharatha. Agni's 
position (X) directly opposite Sita (VI) must be intentional. It was he who delivered 
her unscathed from his flames in testimony of her purity during the trial by fire which 
followed Rama's victory over Lanka. 

Two heroic male figures, sculptures VII and IX (figures 10 and 11) occupy the 
secondary niches on the west or back wall, flanking Ardhanarishvara. The figures, 
similar to each other in dress and coiffure but distinct from all the other figures, may 
be identified as Rama and Lakshmana. Each has his hair bourid in a bun-like mass 
at the top back of the head (kesha bandba), the same hair-style as worn by Rama 
and Lakshmana in the relief panels at all temples in which a Ramayana sequence 
occurs. Their lower garment is a short kilt with a triangular flap in front. This is 
different from the princely garb of the pair as they appear in the reliefs but like the 
garment they wear in their iconic form in early Chola bronzes of the tenth century. 
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i. Lava or Kusha as a youthful ascetic (1 on the plan). 5. Lava or Kusha as a vouthful ascetic (XII on the plan) 


However, such bronzes show Rama wearing the karanda (crown of a king) which is 
not shown worn by him in the reliefs, where the focus is on the narrative rather than 
on evoking Rama's iconic presence. A more secularized presentation is created as contra 
distinct from a sacred entity of ritual potency. The same contra distinction can be argued 
for the deities of the central niches as opposed to the set comprising the secondary niche 
figures. 

A rationale can be provided for the placement of Rama and Lakshmana (VII and IX) 
on the west wall of the Nageshvara Temple. Vishnu is associated with the western side 
of Chola temples; he is the central icon of the western wall of the temples at 
Tirumejnanam, Tirukkalitittai, Melpadi, and other sites. When not a wall icon, Vishnu 
or one of his incarnations usually finds a place on the western side, in the central niche 
of one or more levels of the superstructure and/or as a relief over the wall niche. In all 
cases these are Shiva temples like the Nageshvara. The Vishnu temple of a town is often 
referred to in inscriptions as "the western temple" (Tirumerrali). At the Nageshvara, an 
image of Vishnu, seated on the serpent Ananta, is located directly above 
Ardhanarishvara (УШ). Significantly, the figure identified as Rama (VID points upwards 
at this Vishnu with the extended forefinger of his right hand, as if indicating the source 
of his incarnation. A subtle opposition to the deity they flank may have been 
intended: Ardhanarishvara represents two deities in one body, while Rama and 
Lakshmana are one deity in two bodies. 

The Rama figure is the only image lacking a calm, imperturbable smile. His wrinkled 
brow, firm-set jaws, and chin give him a stern and determined appearance which sets 
him apart from the other figures. It would appear that this figure was intended to 
communicate and embody a double significance. His commanding presence and the 
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6. The first "good queen" (III on the plan): Kausalya or Sumitra. 


compelling regard with which he transfixes the beholder prompt the view that he 
portrays either the person in whose honour the temple was built or the patron himself 
as Rama. Presumably this person was a king or prince, just as was Rama. 

Discrepancies in the appearance of this figure and Rama in the miniature reliefs can 
easily be resolved by examining the nature of the dual reference in the former. Such 
discrepancies include the different type of lower garment worn in each case, the 
presence of the yajnopavita (sacred thread) in the reliefs but absent on VII, and the 
moustache, individualized face, and somewhat harsh expression peculiar to VII. Since 
the Nageshvara king or patron is being likened to Rama (figure 10) in a way and not 
completely identified with him, peculiarities of the king dominate in order to make the 
primary reference unequivocal. Earlier observations concerning the differences between 
the more secularized versus the more iconic renderings of Rama should also be borne 
in mind. 

Similarly, some such double reference may account for the peculiarities of the sage 
at II, here identified as Valmiki, and for his central placement. In keeping with the 
King-as-Rama equivalence just suggested for VII, he (ID may be the purobit (family 
priest) or rajaguru (royal preceptor) of this king with implications of a likeness to 
Valmiki. 


RAMA AND THE KING IN SOUTH INDIA 

The significance of Rama in the far South in early medieval times was two-fold. First, 
he was an object of devotion, as attested by both the hymns of the alvars (Vaishnava 
saints) and by his representation in bronze icons. Secondly, Rama as the perfect 
hero-king (in terms of dharma, duty, as well as valour), was an ideal to which many 
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kings were likened. Eulogies to ruling monarchs and their ancestral predecessors, 
contained on copper plate grants issued by them, frequently compared kings, their 
qualities, and achievements with those of Rama. Several kings actually used one of 
Rama's names as one of their own. Six specific references pertaining to south Indian 
royalty spanning the seventh through the tenth centuries, exemplify this practice. These 
inscriptions also indicate that southern kings were specifically likened to Rama when 
they emulated him by victory in battle over the Sinhalese, either by an actual invasion 
of Sri Lanka or by a defeat of Sinhalese forces in India. | 

(1) Pallava Narasimhavarman I (AD 630-668) is “.the victorious hero 
Narasimhavarman, who surpassed the glory of the valor of Rama by (his) conquest of 
Lanka..." (Kashakudi plates). The allusion is to military assistance given by the Pallava 
king to the Sinhalese prince Manavarman, which enabled the latter to gain the throne 
of his native country. | 

(2) Pallava Nripatungavarman (circa AD 859 or 865-906) was "renowned (sic) not 
only on earth, (but) even in the other (land) like Rama" (Bahur plates). This probably 
relates to the help Nripatunga gave to the Pandya Varaguna П in defeating a rebel 
Pandyan prince and his Sinhalese allies. | 

(3) Chola Aditya I CAD 871-907) and (4) his grandson, Prince Rajaditya (died AD 949). 
both had the name “Kodandarama”, which refers to Rama with his bow. 

(5) Chola Parantaka I CAD 907-955): “Having slain in an instant, at the head of a battle, 
an immense army dispatched by the lord of Lanka, which teemed with brave soldiers 
(and) was interspersed with troops of elephants and horses, he bears in the world the 
tite Samgramaragbava resembling) Rama in battle], which is full of meaning" 
(Udayendiram plates). 

(6) Rajaraja Chola I (AD 985-1014): “Rama built, with the aid of the monkeys, a 
causeway across the sea and then slew with great difficulty the king of Lanka by means 
of sharp-edged arrows. But Rama was excelled by this (king) whose powerful army 
crossed the ocean by ships and burnt up the king of Lanka” (Tiruvalangadu plates). 


THE ROYAL PATRON OF THE NAGESHVARA TEMPLE 
Returning to the sculpture of Rama (VID at the Nageshvara Temple, herein interpreted 
as a double reference to a monarch and to Rama, a specific identification of the figure 
as the Pandyan King Shrimara Shrivallabha (AD 815-862) may now be suggested. Two 
important historical achievements of this king help substantiate the suggestion. First, 
Shrimara conducted а successful invasion of Sri Lanka and sacked its capital, 
Anuradhapura, some time during the reign of the Sinhalese King Sena I (AD 833-853). 
He was the first Dravidian king in over four hundred years to have accomplished this 
feat. Details concerning the conquest are known from references in both the Sinhalese 
Chronicles CCbulavamsba, chapter 50) and from two Pandyan copper plate grants, the 
Dalavaypuram and the Larger Sinnamanur plates of Shrimara's son and grandson 
respectively. | 

secondly, in battle at Kumbakonam, Shrimara defeated a coalition of kings, as 
recorded in the two grants just mentioned: “...shining with the prowess of the Sun and 
shooting from (his) bow-string sharp and deadly arrows on Ganga, Pallava, Chola, 
Kalinga, Magadha, and other (kings) that came to give battle and opposed (him) at 
Kudamukku of fragrant and blooming flower-gardens and made them bathe in a big 
river of blood" (Larger Sinnamanur plates, Tamil portion). | 

The Nageshvara Temple may well have been built by King Shrimara himself as a 
victory monument commemorating these important achievements. Alternatively, 
it could have been constructed as a memorial, after his death, by one of his sons, 
Varaguna П or Parantaka Viranarayana. If this were the case, Varaguna П would be the 
more likely patron, as he is known from the Dalavaypuram plates to have been a 
devotee of Lord Shiva, and there is an inscription (not on the walls of the main shrine, 
however) recording a gift by Varaguna II to the god of this temple. At any rate, what 
better place to erect a temple commemorating a victory than at the very place where 
it was won? 





S. Kaikeyi (XIII on the plan). 


The fact that the earliest series of Ramayana reliefs in the Tamil country occur on 
the Nageshvara Temple is not mere coincidence. If built by or for Shrimara 
Shrivallabha, the allusion to his conquest of Sri Lanka would be clear. It may be noted 
that Shrivallabha can be interpreted as both “favoured by fortune” and “beloved of 
Shri", meaning Vishnu. These considerations enhance the likelihood that the enigmatic 
wall figures may be Ramayana characters. Some of them, as well as the relief panels, 
share the same ambience of secondary reference and double entendre in which the 
composers of the copper plate grants delighted, and of which the sculptures constitute 
the visual counterparts. 


THE TIME FRAME: PANDYAN DATING AND PATRONAGE FOR THE 
NAGESHVARA TEMPLE 


Though it is an established historical fact that the Pandyas constituted a persistently 
strong and often dominant presence in the Kaveri delta through most of the ninth 
century, scholars are generally reluctant to attribute to them any of the still extant 
stone temples in that area. Inscriptions at some seven or eight temples in the Kaveri 
region, dated in the reign of a Pandya, Maranjadaiyan, normally identified with 
Varaguna II, speak of him as one “...who had made extensive conquests in the Chola 
country and given many gifts to various temples in this region". Half of these temples 
are at or within a few kilometres of Kumbakonam. 

One reason for the reticence to ascribe the origins of any of these to the Pandyas 
is that a few of the shrines are known to have been rebuilt in stone later, at which 
time the early inscriptions were re-engraved. This fact is clearly stated in inscriptions 
coeval with the period of reconstruction, as at Aduthurai and Tirukkodikaval, which 
were rebuilt by the Chola Queen Sembiyan Mahadevi in the last half of the tenth century. 
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Sita (VI on the plan). 








10. Pandya King Shrimara Shrivallabha as Rama (VII on the plan) 
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These instances, coupled with the fact that the Nageshvara Varaguna II inscription 
is on an isolated block re-used in a later structure, seem to bias some scholars into 
an almost dogmatic fixity which brands any early Pandyan record as a “recopy”. 
Recopies usually seem to be stated as such. Why, then, must temples with 
Maranjadaiyan inscriptions which are not stated to be recopies, notably Lalgudi and 
а be attributed to the Cholas and the earlier records dismissed as 

“тесоріев”” It seems preposterous that the Pandyas, dominant through most of the 
ninth century, should be incapable of building anything other than brick temples, and 
that stone temples should suddenly mushroom in the Kaveri delta only under Chola 
Aditya Гв patronage during the last ten or so years of that century! 

The decline of the Pandyas as a power in the Kaveri delta is attributed to the defeat 
of Varaguna П by Pallava Aparajita апа his Ganga allies at the battle of 
Shripurambiyam, near Kumbakonam. The date of this decisive battle is uncertain. It 
has been dated as early as AD 878 and as late as AD 895 with several guesses falling 
within the AD 880-890 range. This provides a time span of seventeen years within 
which to place the decline of the Pandyas and the rise of the Cholas. Willingness to 
accept a Pandyan origin for the Nageshvara Temple will be at least partially 
conditioned by which date one favours for the battle of Shripurambiyam. 

If Varaguna II is seen as the patron of the Nageshvara Temple, its date would vary 
from between AD 862-878 to AD 862-895, depending on the date followed for 
Shripurambiyam. If Shrimara Shrivallabha is taken as patron, the date of circa AD 
850-860 might be appropriate for the Nageshvara Temple. 

None of the Nageshvara inscriptions really establishes a definite date for the temple, 
but two of them need mention and comment. The record of the gift of a lamp in 
the fifteenth year of an unspecified Rajakesarivarman (number 252 of Madras 
Epigraphy Report [M.E.R] 1911), often identified with Aditya I, combined with the 
mind-set determined not to place any temples in the Kaveri delta prior to the rise of 
the Cholas, is used to date the temple to AD 886. 

Three considerations should be kept in mind when pinning the date of the 
Nageshvara Temple solely on this inscription. First, the Rajakesarivarman may not be 
Aditya I but some other later Chola monarch with the same title. Secondly, even if 
accepted as equating with Aditya Гв reign, the record is not a foundation inscription 
and merely speaks of the gift of a lamp. The temple could have come into existence 
at any time prior to AD 886. Moreover, if the earliest dating (AD 878) for the battle 
of Shripurambiyam is accepted, then the temple would hardly need to be placed 
much earlier than AD 886 in order to attribute it to Varaguna II. Thirdly, the actual 
inscription, viewed firsthand, appears somewhat suspect with haphazard and 
indifferently formed letters carelessly incised into the wall. 

The second significant Nageshvara inscription (number 13 of M.E.R. 1908) is 
contained on a block used in building a later structure. It is of the eighth year of 
Pandya Maranjadaiyan, usually identified with Varaguna II, and hence of AD 870. It 
records a gift by the king himself to the god of the temple (Tirukkilkottam). It could 
conceivably have been on a stambba (pillar), stela, or some other feature originally 
in front of the main shrine, but demolished or cleared away when later structures such 
as the mabamandapa (great hall preceding the sanctuary) were erected. At any rate, 
it indicates a direct and personal involvement with the lord of the Nageshvara on the 
part of Pandyan royalty. 

Architectural elements of the temple confirm the conclusions presented regarding 
its date and patronage. First, the supposed sbukanasa, or arched projecting form on 
the front of the vimana's superstructure, is not a Chola feature. Some observers see 
this as a Pandyan feature derived ultimately from the Chalukyas, while others feel it 
is merely an accretion of modern stucco work. Certainly, stucco is all that can be seen, 
but is it entirely stucco or does it mask a stone core? The superstructure is 
not quadrilaterally symmetrical. All the miniature shrine models (except those at 
the corners) of its front lower portion project eastward and far out over the 
атаратапаара 5 roof. These forward projecting elements are all clearly of stone and 





11. Lakshmana (IX on the plan). 12. Agni (X on the plan). 
| | | 


imply that some stone element (most likely a shukanasa) which they support, lies 
above them beneath the concealing stucco. Considering such architectural features as 
the sbubanasa and the square pedestal for the linga, together with other factors, 
K. V. Soundara Rajan has been led to conclude (with reference to the Nageshvara 
Temple): *Only Pandya influence could have made this temple what it looks like 
today.” 

Secondly, use of a uniform pilaster type throughout, in conjunction with a complex 
plan, indicates a pre-Chola date for the temple. Muttaraiyar and early Chola temples 
of circa AD 880-920 which feature a plan with multiple projecting and recessed bays 
generally have this complexity complemented by the use of several different shapes 
of pilasters (round, square, octagonal, and so on). Temples of this type are found at 
Tiruvedikudi, Tillaisihanam, Tiruppalanam, Tirucchennampundi, Pullamangai, and 
Srinivasanallur, and each utilizes three different types of pilasters. The Nageshvara 
Temple is of the same complex plan but features only square pilasters throughout. 
The use of one, or at most two different pilaster types is typical for structures of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. The utilization of a single pilaster type at the temple 
indicates an adherence to a usage preferred prior to the AD 880s and enhances the 
likelihood of a date closer to the middle than to the end of the ninth century. 


CONCLUSION 
The present interpretation of the origins of the Nageshvara Temple and of the 
significance of its enigmatic figure sculptures better explains its various aspects and 
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peculiarities than do other analyses which do not consider all of these aspects. Since 
the temple is a whole body of interdependent and complementary parts, it is more 
productive of meaningful insights to consider it as a totality rather than as a collection 
of mutually exclusive parts. This kind of approach, in tandem with the comparative 
method, elicits more than mere surface significances. Throughout its fabric, the 
Nageshvara Temple proclaims the pre-eminence of the Ramáyana and many of its 
protagonists, with secondary implications reflective of the achievements, values, and 
self-image of the contemporary élite. 


NOTES 

1. This identification should be regarded as a tentative suggestion, not a dogmatic assertion. 

2. Although there are two large wall reliefs representing two Pallava kings (as proven by accompanying 
contemporary labels) in the Adivaraha Cave Temple at Mahabalipuram, these are dominated by a greater 
preponderance of sculptures depicting deities. | 

3. This seems more likely, due to their youthful appearance, than a possible alternative that the two represent 
Bharata and Shatrughna, Rama's younger brothers, who assumed an ascetic mode of existence when their brother 
went into exile. 

4. Iconographically similar Agni images (both bearded and beardless) occur as subsidiary deities or parivara 
devatas at several early south Indian temples. 

5. If one subscribes to the frequently held view (see K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, pp. 175 and 425 for example) that 
the Shaiva saint Manikkavasagar was a contemporary, confidant, and associate of Varaguna II, and if one ascribes 
the Nageshvara to the latter king (a possibility to be developed further on in this article), then the second sage 
could be viewed as a representation of this saint. 

6. D. Devakunjari, p. 46. | 

7. Contrary to the mind-set which refuses to see Pandyan origins for any early stone temples in the area is the 
opinion of D. Devakunjari, p. 48, regarding the Tillaisthanam Temple: “Most likely the stone structure was built 
by the Pandya Maranjadaiyan alias Varaguna II during his sojourn in the Chola country." 


8. K. V. Soundara Rajan, 1975, p. 268. 
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AKBAR'S IMPERIAL 


RAMAYANA 
A MUGHAL PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT 


ASOK KUMAR DAS 


In the month of Jamada ‘l-Awwal of the year nine hundred and ninety seven 
(March/April 1580) I finished the translation of the Ramayana which has taken 
me four years. I wrote it all in couplets and brought it to the Emperor. When 
I wrote at the end of it the couplet: “We have written a story, who will bring 
it to the Emperor? We have burnt our soul, who will bring it to the Beloved?" 
it was much admired. The Emperor asked me, “How many sheets does it 
contain?" I answered, "The first time, when written concisely, it reached nearly 
70 sheets, but the second time when written at length it was 120 sheets." He 
commanded me to write a preface to it after the manner of authors. But since 
it was no such great recovery from my former falling out of favour and a 
Kbutba would have to be written without praising God and the Prophet, I 
dissimulated. 

Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh 
The Mughal emperor, Akbar, was one of India’s most wise and enlightened rulers. 
He was an astute monarch who allowed Hindus to occupy important governmental 
positions, married a Hindu princess himself, and had a brahmin named Birbal for his 
favourite companion. Akbar was, besides, a pragmatic visionary who formed a new 
sect, the Din-i-llahi or Divine Faith, intended to unify India's disparate religious 
groups. 


At various evening assemblies convened at the newly built ibadatkbana (house of 


worship) at Fatehpur-Sikri, the emperor spent much time in acquiring knowledge 
about the teachings of various religions including Zoroastrianism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, and Jainism. Akbar was convinced that the misgivings and distrust of 
different faiths that he witnessed among his courtiers only originated from ignorance 
and a narrow, parochial outlook. He felt that the best way to remove these was to 
make the principal texts of each religion available in a language familiar to the people. 
With this aim he opened a translation bureau in the kitabkhana, or library, where 
learned scholars were engaged to prepare readable translations of important religious 
books. The first major project, a Persian translation of the Mababbarata, under the 
title of Razmnama or the Book of Wars, was undertaken by a galaxy of Muslim 
scholars including Abdul Qadir Badaoni. With this completed, Akbar ordered Badaoni 
to translate the Ramayana into Persian. 

As an orthodox Muslim, Badaoni had reservations about the undertaking. Yet, he 
started on it with enthusiasm and even declared the Ramayana a composition 
superior to the Mababbarata. However, Badaoni's orthodoxy disapproved of the 
religious discourses sprinkled amid the narratives of the Rama story. His unusually 
frank remark in the compendium, Muntakbab-ut Tawarikb has been quoted earlier; 
clearly, the translator did not enjoy his job. 
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The comment of Akbar’s son Jahangir is worth recalling. In an autographed note 
on the opening folio of the imperial manuscript, today one of the prized holdings of 
the Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum in Jaipur, Jahangir wrote: 

On the 5th Azar, julus (regnal year) 1, the book was entered in the 
Kitabkbana on the royal orders of His Majesty the Emperor Nur-ud din 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Badshah Ghazi, in the year 1013 Hijri (1605). This book 
Ramayana is one of the celebrated works of the Hindus, my father ordered 
that its translation may be rendered into Persian. It contains unique and strange 
stories which are not believable, particularly in chapters three and five. 

The Jaipur manuscript is preserved almost intact with only the covers missing; the 
original tooled leather bindings did not have a place in the Jaipur library as the use 
of leather was taboo. Though the large, elegantly calligraphed three hundred and 
sixty-five-folio work does not give the name of the scribe, it mentions the date of 
completion as 28 Zulhijja, 997 AH (November 6, 1589), just seven months after 
Badaoni submitted his final translation. Obviously the masters of the /aswirkbana 
(painting workshop) started their work before the translation was complete, and most 
probably soon after the Mahabharata (Razmnama) was ready in 1586 or early 1587. 

The Jaipur Ramayana is of immense importance to students of both Ramayana 
studies and Mughal painting. In spite of the popularity of the Rama legend all 
over India and South-East Asia, no comprehensively illustrated Ramayana prior to 
this has been found. One may well imagine the challenge presented to the painters 
of Akbar's taswirkbana to create a cycle of one hundred and seventy-six miniatures 
rendering the principal events of the epic. Even a cursory glance at them reveals 
their unmatched excellence. They transport the viewer with remarkable ease and 
felicity into a world of deified heroes, bears, monkeys, dehumanized demons, and 
evil spirits. | 

Major changes were taking place in Akbar’s taswirkbana while it was involved with 
the illustration of the Ramayana. Akbar abandoned Fatehpur-Sikri and moved to 
Lahore to face military exigencies in the north-west, where his artists and calligraphers 
followed him. Several earlier painting masters no longer remained with Akbar. The 
famed Daswant committed suicide in 1584; Muhammad Sharif, the talented son of the 
Persian master Khwaja Abd-us Samad, active in the Razmnama, was no longer part 
of the workshop. The number of Ramayana illustrations designed by Basawan is 
nowhere near his prolific output in the earlier Razmnama. The field was left open 
to upcoming artists like Kesav, Lal, Miskin, Bhavani, Dhanu, and Jagan. New artists 
from various parts of his kingdom also took part in the project. As many as five new 
painters, Devji Gujarati, Kesav Gujarati, Meghji Gujarati, Paramjeev Gujarati, and Surji 
Gujarati, hailed from Gujarat; one came from Gwalior; and one named Mando was 
a firangi or foreigner. 

The one hundred and seventy-six miniatures of the Jaipur Ramayana include 
thirteen double-page compositions. The distribution of paintings is somewhat uneven 
as the first two books (Adi Kanda and Ayodhya Kanda) and the last two books 
(Lanka Kanda and Uttara Kanda) have more miniatures than the other three, 
suggesting that the painters took delight in court and battle scenes. The miniatures 
are joint works; masters such as Basawan, Jagan, Kesav (and Kesav Kalan), Kanha, 
Lal, Mando, Mahesh, Miskin, and Tulsi (Tulsi Kalan) produced the compositions 
(tarab), while the rest of the group finished them with colour (ата). In instances 
where only one name is written by the clerk of the taswirkbana, it may be assumed 
that the work was executed by a single artist. There are, however, instances where 
the same name is written twice for both the drawing as well as colouring, while 
fifteen paintings bear no attribution. The bulk of the composition was the work of 
the painters Lal and Kesav who executed thirty-seven and thirty-six miniatures 
respectively. Basawan and Miskin were responsible for fourteen miniatures each; 
Jagan produced thirteen, and Mahesh eight While Akbars Mababbarata was 
dominated by Daswant, Basawan, and Lal, his Ramayana is dominated by Lal, Kesav, 
Basawan, and Miskin. 
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MAJOR PAINTERS OF THE RAMAYANA: BASAWAN, LAL, MISKIN, 
AND KESAV 
In his account of Akbar's painters, Abul Fazl describes Daswant as having no peers; 
he proceeds to remark of Basawan that "many perspicacious connoisseurs prefer 
[Basawan] to Daswant" by virtue of his excellence in tarrahi (designing), 
chibra-kusbai (portraiture), rang-amezi (colouring), and manind-nigari (taking 
likeness). Basawan's mastery is revealed in his double-page composition in the first 
book CAdi Kanda), depicting the emergence of Agni-purusba from the sacrificial fire 
(figure 1) at the end of the rite of putresbti yagna performed by King Dasharatha of 
Ayodhya, with the sage Rishya-shringa as preceptor. As none of his three queens had 
borne him male offspring, Dasharatha decided to hold a great Vedic sacrifice to 
propitiate the gods and persuaded Rishya-shringa to perform the rites. The 
performance of the sacrifice is seen on the right page, while the emergence of Agni- 
purusba is on the facing folio. The king stands with folded palms on a low wooden 
stool, clad in a saffron dhoti, delicately embroidered chaddar (shawl), and deerskin. 
His three queens and the young sage stand beside him, while an assembly of holy 
men surrounds them. All eyes are fixed on the dark-skinned, red-eyed, golden-locked, 
animal skin-clad, awe-inspiring figure of Agni-purusha emerging from the 
smouldering sacrificial fire. 

The monarch watched the sacred rite 

When a cast form of awful might, 

Of matchless splendor, strength and size 

Was manifest before his eyes, 

From forth the sacrificial flame, 

Dark, robed in red, the being came, 

His voice was drum-like, loud and low 

His face suffused with rosy glow, 

Like a huge lion’s mane appeared 

The long locks of his hair and beard. 

In Agni-purusha’s hand is a golden pot of celestial payasam (rice pudding) which, 
if consumed by Dasharatha’s queens, will assure them of male offspring. Gods 
assemble in the sky to bless the king and his queens and the noise and bustle 
of the elaborate ritual with its Vedic incantations is replaced by a hushed silence. The 
sensitive portrayal of Dasharatha, the queens Kausalya, Kaikeyi, and Sumitra, and 
sage Rishya-shringa shows Basawan's deft handling of portraits, and balanced and 
rigorous sense of composition. He has transformed these mythical persons into lively 
characters, and his rendering of the various sages, yogis, priests, and other holy 
men is equally remarkable. Basawan took great pleasure in creating such figures and 
there are many striking examples of his work in manuscripts and albums, several 
drawn with sensitivity and insight. In this double-page Basawan was assisted by 
Husain Naqqash. 

Portrayals of holy men are to be found in a striking illustration of Lord Vishnu 
manifesting his universal form of Vishvarupa to Ravana (figure 2). On the upper torso 
of the gigantic image of this all-pervading form, in order to denote the celestial world 
inhabited by gods and goddesses, Basawan added the figures of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. On the lower torso and four arms, to indicate the world of humans, are royal 
figures, holy men, ordinary mortals, and female dancers; while horned demons of the 
nether region are painted on the legs. Ten-headed Ravana who unleashed unending 
violence and terror is dwarfed before this gigantic divinity who rises from the flames; 
Ravana recites a hymn of praise to appease him. 

Despite the prolific output and substantial contribution made by Lal in all major 
works produced in Akbar's faswirkbana, he is an artist who has not received due 
recognition. He is best known as a master composer, and delighted in designing 
scenes crowded with activity. He was responsible for two illustrations among the first 
sixty-nine; then, working at a brisk pace, he designed twenty-four illustrations among 
the next fifty-one, and eleven out of the next fifty. Thus, while he contributed only 
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2. Vishnu appears as Vishvarupa before Ravana (detail), Designed by Basawan and coloured by Mani. 


two of the forty-four illustrations to the first book (Adi Kanda), he painted seventeen 
of fifty-seven miniatures of the sixth book (Lanka Kanda), and seven of twenty 
signed miniatures (seven bear no attribution) of the last book (Uttara Kanda). The 
reason for this lack of balance is not known. Basawan, too, was active in the sixth 
book, along with Jagan, while most miniatures of the first and second books, of the 
happenings at Ayodhya, were handled by Kesav (and Kesav Kalan) and Miskin. 
One of Lal's powerful miniatures, the left half of a double-page composition, shows 
Rama along with Lakshmana, Vibhishana, and the monkey chiefs encountering Shuka 
and Sharana, spies sent by Ravana to assess Rama's military strength (figure 3). 
Assisted by Kesav Gujarati, Lal has rendered a dramatic moment with remarkable 
ease. On hearing the news of Rama's arrival with a huge army of bears and monkeys, 
Ravana sent Shuka and Sharana in the guise of monkeys to gather information about 
the size, composition, and strength of Rama's army. When caught by Rama's followers 
and brought before him, Rama merely said, "If you have seen the entire army and 
if you think that your mission has been fulfilled, you may return at your sweet will. 
If there is anything still left to be seen, Vibhishana will show it to you." The upper 
half of the composition centres around Rama seated beneath a tree on a Mughal 
throne placed on a colourful Mughal floral carpet, while Lakshmana, Vibhishana, 
Sugriva, Hanuman, and other monkey and bear chiefs surround him. In the lower 
half, the monkey and bear force is shown in commotion and disarray, restless to 
confront the spies; their diagonal arrangement creates an impression of dynamic force. 
The miniature of Vibhishana's enthronement after Ravana's death (figure 4), designed 
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3. Rama dealing with Ravana's spies, Shuka and 4. Enthronement of Vibhishana. Designed by Lal 
Sharana. Designed by Lal and coloured by Kesa\ and coloured by Surji Gujarati. 
Gujarati, 


by Lal and coloured by Surji Gujarati, is more formal in treatment. Seated on 
a golden throne placed on a Mughal floral carpet, Vibhishana looks like a Mughal 
king while the white-bearded minister standing before him is a Mughal official with 
a demon mask. Except for their faces, the attendants and courtiers bringing fruits and 
victuals are no different from the courtiers and attendants found in the court scenes 
of any Mughal manuscript. 

Miskin was an important member of Akbar's /astwirkbana and was singled out by 
Abul Fazl, in the Ain-i-Akbari, as one of thirteen leading masters. In the Razmnama, 
Miskin was associated with ten illustrations but only as an assistant to experienced 
masters. By the time of the Ramayana, he had blossomed into an accomplished artist 
and designed as many as fourteen miniatures; three were both designed and coloured 
by him. 

Miskin excelled in every aspect of picture-making— designing, colouring, and 
portraits. Intense and vibrant colours; lively and naturalistic birds, animals, trees, 
flowers; poetically perfect landscapes with “modernistic” hills, flowing rivers, placid 
lakes; and expressive identifiable portrait-like characters distinguish his paintings. In 
a miniature portraying Lakshmana bringing fruits to Rama and Sita who are under a 
great fig-tree beside a lotus pool, all the features of Miskin's style are apparent. 
However, the over life-size aquatic birds and water lilies crowding the small pool are 
certainly stylized. While Rama and Lakshmana are dressed as forest dwellers with 
matted hair, saffron dhoti, and chaddar, Sita is still a princess clad in a delicate muslin 
cboli (blouse) and gbagra (skirt). 

In a miniature of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana crossing the Yamuna, designed by 
Miskin and painted by Narayan, the attention paid to the natural environment is even 
more intense. Though the mighty Yamuna is shown as a small rivulet half hidden by 
giant fig and mango-trees, its strong turbulent current is vividly evident. Sita, still in 
delicate finery, is seated on a makeshift raft, while the brothers swim to push it 
upstream in order to reach the other bank and begin their life in exile. The river 
flowing diagonally from upper left to bottom right, and the repeated gesture of 
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5. Demons informing Ravana about Rama's arrival with а large army, Designed by Кезау Kalan апа coloured 
by Chatarmuni. 
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6. Bharata and Shatrughna bid farewell to Dasharatha before proceeding to Kekaya with Yudhajit. Coloured 


66 by Bhagwan. 
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7. Nishada King Guha's meeting with Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana. Designed by Mukund and coloured 
by Bhagwan 69 
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the hands of the swimmers, creates а sense of rhythmic movement. Totally 
disregarding the presence of the humans, monkeys frolic and play in the forest trees 
depicted with rich and clearly delineated foliage. Miskin's familiarity with the style and 
technique of European painting is evident in the luxuriant foliage and the graceful 
and supple figures of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana. 

Kesav Kalan's composition of Ravana being informed by the spies Shuka and 
Sharana about the composition and strength of Rama's army (figure 5) complements 
the scene of Rama's encounter with the demon spies discussed earlier that was 
created by Lal. Unusual attention has been given to architectural details and the 
intricate floral and arabesque decoration of walls and carpets. In the lower part of 
the miniature, a row of five raksbasas has been introduced as a counterfoil to the 
enthroned Ravana listening to the animated reporting of the raksbasa spies, while 
other demons are assembled in the upper part of the composition. The diagonally 
arranged crenellated walls of Ravana's golden palace act as the unifying factor. 
Kesav's forte was portrait painting and most of the figures in his works are imbued 
with individual features; in this miniature, however, there was not much scope for 
portraiture as he was painting demonic rakshasas. 


OTHER ARTISTS 

Mando, or Mandu, is an enigmatic name appearing only in АКБагѕ imperial 
Катауапа. He is associated with eight miniatures and his name is written variously 
as Mando, Mando Kalan, and Mando Firangi, raising some doubts as to his identity. 
The terms Kalan and Khord are used only when there are two persons b caring the 
same name, the former denoting the senior one and the latter the junior. It is possible 
that Mando Firangi may have been a second artist who, in two miniatures, assisted 
Kesav and Miskin. Mando worked as a colourist to Kesav in one miniature, but as 
a designer in two others where he was assisted by Bhagwan. Mando Kalan designed 
one miniature, while assisting Kesav and Lal respectively with two others. 

The paintings from the Ayodbya Kanda, designed by Mando and coloured by 
Bhagwan, are among the finest and most finished works in this manuscript. The first 
illustrates Bharata’s meeting with Rama at Chitrakuta. Clad in deerskin and a white 
chaddar, Rama and Sita are seated on a levelled boulder under a tree, while 
Lakshmana in saffron clasping his bow and arrow stands below. Bharata, Shatrughna, 
and a group of courtiers and attendants stand before them. The two-horse chariot is 
visible in the lower right corner while horse riders, standard-bearers, and two men 
carrying a gun and battleaxe are seen beyond the rocks to the upper right. 

The artist has transformed all the figures into a group of Mughal princes, officials, 
and soldiers. Chitrakuta’s dense forest and hills have changed to an open hilly tract 
almost totally devoid of trees. Mando's purpose is to highlight the principal characters 
of the event, with Rama in the garb of an ascetic expressing his inability to accede 
to the fervent pleas of Bharata to return to Ayodhya and occupy the throne. All the 
others in the miniature including Sita, Lakshmana, and Shatrughna, have virtually no 
role to play in this episode and are relegated to the fringe of the composition. Mando 
rendered human emotion effectively, as is seen in the outstretched hand of Rama, the 
figure of Bharata bent in total submission, Sita controlling her emotion by holding the 
edge of her odbni (scart-like garment), and Lakshmana standing erect and clasping 
the bow, tense with apprehension of possible danger to Rama and Sita. A pair of birds 
sitting amid the green foliage of the large tree, and the gentle flow of water in the 
lower left corner, help relieve the tension. 

The atmosphere created by the same team of designer and colourist in the 
miniature of the tearful meeting of Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana with Kausalya is 
radically different. After performing the last rites of his father Dasharatha, Rama came 
to meet his mother Kausalya on the bank of the Mandakini River. Sita is shown 
prostrate before her mother-in-law, while Rama and Lakshmana stand with folded 
palms. A group of royal ladies accompanies Bharata in the hope of meeting Rama 
and persuading him to return to Ayodhya. In this splendid miniature, painted with 
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S. Hanuman snatching away Ravana s golden crown Designed by Jagan and coloured by Sarwan. 


meticulous care and pleasing colours, Kausalya and her companions are assembled 
under a blossoming mango-tree; the royal preceptor Vasishta is the only other male 
present. Mando has used the six-line text to balance his composition; all activities take 
place in the lower and middle part of the folio. Gracefully swaying trees with green 
and red leaves, one on the right and the other towards the left, effectively balance 
the sage standing apart from the cluster of women in the right middle ground. 

A remarkable miniature coloured by Bhagwan depicts Bharata's visit to Dasharatha 
and Kaikeyi, together with Shatrughna, before Bharata proceeded to Kekaya with his 
maternal uncle Yudhajit (figure 6). The city of Ayodhya was still decorated in 
celebration of the recent wedding of Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, and Shatrughna with 
Sita. Urmila, Mandavi, and Shrutakirti respectively. Dancers and musicians perform 
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and walls are decorated with embroidered cloths and “Europeanized” paintings of a 
woman and child. Dasharatha wears a worried expression, perhaps in anticipation of 
impending dark days, but the young princes are quite composed. The name of the 
colourist who completed this miniature is given as Bhagwan, but the court-clerk has 
not recorded the name of the designer. Bhagwan was a fairly senior painter active 
during this period. He worked on ten miniatures of Akbars Mababbarata (the 
Razmnama), always as a colourist, and on six in this manuscript, again as a colourist. 
On the basis of style, it seems possible that Kesav was the master designer. However, 
closer analysis of the paintings is necessary, and this is not possible at the moment 
because of the non-availability of the manuscript. 

Bhagwan is also associated with the outstanding miniature of Nishada King Guha 
welcoming Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana (figure 7). Designed by Mukund and coloured 
by Bhagwan, it shows Rama and Sita seated under a large inguditree, with 
Lakshmana seated to one side and charioteer Sumantra waiting close by. Mukund was 
one of the masters mentioned in Abul Fazl’s list of important Akbari painters, and he 
designed ten miniatures in the Razmnama. In the Ramayana, Mukund was 
associated with five miniatures — all in the first two books— of which one was both 
designed and coloured by him, while the rest were designed by him. It would appear 
that portraiture was Mukund's speciality, and indeed the margin notes on a miniature 
of the AkRbarnama in London's Victoria and Albert Museum record that Mukund was 
specially commissioned to retouch its portraits. The animated expressions of the 
courtiers standing behind King Guha testify to this speciality. 

Although Jagan is included in Abul Fazl's list of leading masters, the corpus of his 
signed work thus far identified is small. In the Jaipur Razmnama he designed six 
miniatures, of which four were coloured by him, while he assisted Lal in one case. 
In the Ramayana he designed as many as thirteen paintings, of which two were also 
finished by him. In fact, contrary to the usual practice, Jagan signed his name in red 
on the paintings themselves. Hanuman's daring act of snatching the golden crown of 
ten-headed Ravana was designed by Jagan and coloured by Sarwan (figure 8). The 
commotion created by Hanuman's sudden arrival and the insult inflicted upon the 
rakshasa chief is apparent іп the confused movements of the rakshasas and the 
helplessness of Ravana shown toppling from his throne. 

The last seven unsigned miniatures in the seventh book are among the finest in 
the manuscript. The most unusual in this group depicts a dust storm overwhelming 
a city; the painter has applied minute dots of burnt sienna all over the finished 
painting to give the impression of a raging storm enveloping trees, buildings, and 
people under a layer of dust. In order to escape its fury, men, women, and animals 
run helter-skelter in search of refuge. 

The Jaipur Ramayana is a major landmark in the development of the Mughal 
painting style. After its completion, the ftaswirkhana took up works of history, 
biography, Persian classics, and paintings of contemporary events and people. Akbar 
specifically instructed his nobles to make copies of the Hindu epics, and other 
manuscripts of the Ramayana with a Persian text were prepared in provincial Mughal 
style. Undoubtedly, the illustrations of Akbars Ramayana opened up a new world 
for succeeding groups of painters. 
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Toward the end of the sixteenth century, the great prestige of manuscripts illustrated 
by artists of the imperial Mughal atelier during the reign of Akbar encouraged nobles 
and merchants to commission paintings which emulated both the subject and style 
of these models. Such paintings suffered a decline in quality from imperial standards, 
for few patrons could afford to maintain a painting workshop which might rival the 
emperor's in either material or talent. Even after the ranks of the imperial atelier 
shrank from the over hundred and twenty-five known painters circa 1600, the new 
patrons did not have ready access to artists trained in the imperial Mughal style. 

There appears to be some correlation between the patron's social proximity to the 
imperial court and the level of his artists’ familiarity with the imperial idiom. Within 
"popular Mughal” painting, which remains the most appropriate term to describe this 
type of derivative painting as a whole, one can now speak of “sub-imperial Mughal” 
painting to indicate works which are firmly or plausibly associated with members of 
the Mughal nobility. 

The most important of all sub-imperial patrons is Abd al-Rahim. Placed in personal 
charge of the young Akbar at the age of four, Abd al-Rahim rose rapidly in the court 
hierarchy, finally assuming the rank his father once held: Khankhanan, or 
commander-in-chief of the Mughal armies, the highest title in the realm. The 
Khankhanan was a man of unusually keen literary interests. Proficient in Hindi, 
sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, accomplished as a poet in his own right, and inclined 
to almost legendary munificence, Abd al-Rahim attracted to his various fiefs many of 
the most renowned literary figures of the day and some of the finest painters outside 
the imperial atelier. 

More is known about the library and atelier of Abd al-Rahim than of any other 
patron outside the imperial court. A contemporary chronicle commissioned by Abd 
al-Rahim, the Maathir-i Rabimi, mentions some ninety-five men who served as 
supervisors, deputy librarians, bookbinders, calligraphers, and painters in the library 
establishment. Five painters are singled out for praise in the Maathir-i Rahimi, albeit 
in exceedingly formulaic terms, but the existence of several works ascribed to these 
artists provides a clearer picture of their abilities. Indeed, the literary information 
about Abd al-Rahim's artists is corroborated by abundant physical evidence in the 
form of paintings ascribed to twenty-one painters in seven manuscripts ranging in 
date from 1597 to 1617. 

Abd al-Rahim himself wrote a lengthy inscription on the Ramayana now in the 
Freer Gallery of Art, a manuscript remarkable both for its subject and its illustrations. 
The Ramayana was among several Hindu texts translated into Persian by the Mughal 
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translation bureau at the end of the sixteenth century. The chronicler, Abu al-Fazl, 
states in his introduction to the Razmnama (Book of Wars), as the Persian translation 
of the Mababbarata was called, that the emperor believed that firsthand experience 
of Hindu texts would ease the religious tension between Muslims and Hindus at court. 
Accordingly, Akbar ordered Badauni, a devout Muslim who could not abide the 
emperor's fascination with Hindu affairs, to participate in the translation of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Badauni considered the Ramayana superior to the 
Mahabharata, but privately decried both texts for the pointlessness of their stories 
and lack of historical veracity, specifically in their mention of eras whose antiquity 
exceeded the seven thousand-year period at which Muslims placed Adam and the 
beginning of the human race.' He even feared that his involvement in their translation 
might result in damnation. By contrast, Abu al-Fazl considered these Hindu texts 
admirable didactic accounts of exemplary behaviour, if not the exposition of religious 
truth. 

Abd al-Rahim seems to have shared this sympathetic view of the Ramayana, on 
the flyleaf of the manuscript commissioned by him he wrote (figure 1): 

This book, which is known as the Ramayana, is among the esteemed books 
of India. It is an account of Ramacandra, who was one of the great kings of 
India. His external and spiritual graces were exemplary, being manifestations 
of divine attributes. According to Valmiki, who was among the greatest 
darvishes of India, it is said that he [Ramacandra] is the son of Mahadeva [Siva]. 
[These] discourses are an account of his graceful attributes, pleasing virtues, 
great victories, and conduct, which show the magnificence of his being. At the 
order of the officials of His Majesty Akbar, Naqib Khan of Qazwin, who was 
among the high-ranking lords and became exalted in the companionship and 
service of the king of kings, was honored and made eminent by the love of 
the king. He translated [this book] into Persian from the Sanskrit language, in 
which Indian literature was recorded at the time. There was a brahman by the 
name of Deva Misra who would interpret the meaning of the verses 
(slokas) and Naqib Khan would translate [that] into Persian. The desire of the 
king, that king of Jamshid-like magnificence, on this occasion was that 
paintings be executed in this book. Upon completion of that [work], this slave 
reared by the kindnesses of the Emperor, Abd al-Rahim, son of Bayram Khan 
(may he rest in peace), requested that as I had the privilege of seeing this 
book, I be allowed to have a copy made. By royal favor, permission was 
granted. This work was prepared and illustrated by the scribes and painters 
of this well-wisher of the king. Thus, it may be viewed by people. This work 
was completed in the year A.H. 1007 [A.D. 1598-99] The beginning of the 
work and illumination of this work was made in the year 996 Hijra [A.D. 
1587-88]. The total number of paintings is 135, and the number of leaves is 
349 leaves.’ It was completed under the term of the supervision of the loyal 
and gracious Mulla Shakibi Imami, and reached completion by the mercy of 
God. 

This unusually complete inscription provides an important check-list of the aspects 
of the manuscript that merited Abd al-Rahim's attention as a patron. First, Abd 
al-Rahim describes the subject of the text, but curiously misidentifies Rama as the son 
of Mahadeva, another name for Shiva. That Rama is repeatedly declared an 
incarnation of Vishnu even in the Persian version of the Ramayana raises the 
troubling question of the level at which Abd al-Rahim actually understood the text 
he commissioned. | 

second, the flyleaf note addresses the circumstances under which the Persian 
translation of the Ramayana came into being. Abd al-Rahim's account quotes not 
Badauni, but Naqib Khan, who played an important role in the translation of the 
Mababbarata. Should it be concluded from this discrepancy and the minor textual 
differences between the two copies of the Ramayana that there were two different 
Persian translations prepared? Or should Abd al-Rahim's remark be taken as nothing 
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1. Flyleaf inscription by Abd al-Rahim 2. Rama receives the gifts of Guha beneath a tree on 
Ramayana, {.1a.1597-1605. Freer Gallery of Art, the bank of the Ganges. By Shyama Sundara 
Washington, DC, no. 07.271 Photograph: Ramayana, 1. 92a Sub-imperial Mughal style. 
courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art 1597-1605. Dated АН 1006/AD 1597-1598. 26.4 x 14.1 


centimetres, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
Photograph: courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art. 


more than a harmless confusion of the Ramayana with the Mahabharata? 

The third point raised by the Khankhanan is what inspired him to order a copy 
of this particular text. Abd al-Rahim states that he requested permission to have his 
own illustrated copy of the Ramayana made after having seen Akbars illustrated 
manuscript of the same text. This refers to the presentation copy of the Ramayana, 
now in the Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II Museum in Jaipur. The colophon of the 
manuscript indicates that the writing of the text was finished on 28 Zu al-Hijja 996; 
November 6. 15883 but a date of the year AH 1000/AD 1591-1592 on one of its 
hundred and seventy-six paintings suggests that the illustration was not c« mpleted for 
at least three years after that.’ 

Abd al-Rahim then locates the production of the manuscript in time, mentioning 
both the inception and completion dates. He continues with à brief physical des- 
cription of the manuscript, specifying only the number of folios and paintings. This 
kind of inventory often appears in inspection notes written by library officials, but is 
rarely found in notes by the patron. Finally, Abd al-Rahim mentions that the 
manuscript was completed under the term of the supervision of Mulla Shakibi. Once 
again, this type of information is virtually unprecedented in contemporary Mughal 
manuscripts. 

A natural inclination to rejoice at the windfall of detailed information written directly 
on the manuscript by an apparently authoritative source is soon tempered, however, 
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by some nagging problems with the substance of these remarks. Abd al-Rahim is 
certainly accurate in the number of folios originally in the manuscript, and possibly 
correct about the number of paintings, but is mistaken in the chronology he lays 
down for the illustration of the Ramayana’ 

Abd al-Rahim claims that he ordered a copy of the Ramayana made іп АН 996/ 
AD December 1587-November 1588, or immediately upon completion of the writing 
of the imperial manuscript. Yet, this chronology is undermined by the appearance of 
the date АН 1006/AD 1597-1598 below the painting on folio 92a (figure 2). It is 
difficult to accept a ten-year period between the beginning of the project and the 
execution of an illustration little more than one-third of the way into the painting 
cycle, particularly in the light of the number of artists involved and the mediocre 
quality of many of the paintings. Moreover, Abd al-Rahim's statement that the 
manuscript was completed in AH 1007/AD 1598-1599 is wholly belied by the 
presence of the date AH 1009/AD 1600-1601 in the lower margin of the painting on 
folios 122b and the more explicit AH 12 Safar 1009/AD August 23, 1600 below the 
painting on 197b. 

These dates coincide with a surprising change in the density of the manuscript's 
illustration. After an allocation of one painting for approximately every two folios up 
to folio 140, a lengthy section of text comprising the Kishkindha Kanda, the Sundara 
Kanda, and a few folios of the Yuddba Kanda (ff. 141-193) passes entirely 
unillustrated. There is nothing peculiar about the subjects of these books to explain 
this absence of illustrations; the corresponding books in the Jaipur Ramayana receive 
sixteen images. Nor is this aberration in the painting cycle of the Freer Ramayana 
the result of a temporal hiatus, for the unillustrated section is, in fact, bracketed by 
paintings dated to the same year, AH 1009/AD 1600. 

Paradoxically, the eighteen paintings between folios 197b and 244a which are 
stylistically consistent, span another three-year period. The artist's name (Qasim) and 
the date AH 1012/AD 1603-1604 are written clearly on the painting field of folio 244a 
(figure 3). Finally, the appearance of the date AH 1013/AD 1604-1605 below a 
Ramayana was actually completed that year, some six years after the date given by 
Abd al-Rahim. 

As the earliest and most profusely illustrated manuscript prepared for Abd al-Rahim, 
the AD 1597-1605 Ramayana is critical to an understanding of the visual habits of 
the artists employed by the Khankhanan. The hundred and thirty extant illustrations 
of the Freer Ramayana are remarkably congruent in subject to the hundred and 
seventy-six paintings in the Jaipur manuscript. In most cases, the illustration in the 
Freer manuscript falls at virtually the same point in the text as the corresponding 
painting in the Jaipur Ramayana. When the text points differ significantly in the two 
manuscripts or in the rare cases when the Freer Ramayana illustrates a subject not 
shown in the Jaipur manuscript, Abd al-Rahim’s artists generally adhered to the textual 
description much more literally, as if they were unsure of what kind of scene was 
required. This suggests that Abd al-Rahim's workshop drew from the imperial 
Kamayana not only the initial design of the painting cycle of the Freer manuscript, 
but also the basic conceptual framework of individual illustrations. In other words, 
Abd al-Rahim's artists used examples of the Jaipur paintings to simplify their own 
narrative choices. 

The relationship between the Freer and Jaipur manuscripts can be qualified further 
by a comparison of their treatment of the detailed iconography of the Hindu tradition. 
Generally speaking, the standard features of Hindu deities are presented accurately 
less often in the illustrations of the Freer kamayana than in those of the Jaipur 
manuscript. Several features in the Freer manuscript suggest that this is less a matter 
of outright ignorance than one of carelessness. Nearly every artist, for example, strays 
in one of his illustrations from the mandatory representation of Rama's dark 
complexion. Curiously, iconographic inaccuracy cannot be tied to the religion of the 
artist, for as many lapses appear in the paintings of Mohana, presumably a Hindu 
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). Rama slays Maharaksha with a бегу arrow. By Qasim. Ramayana, f. 244a. Sub-imperial Mughal style 
1597-1605. Dated AH 1012/AD 1603-1604. 26.8 x 14 centimetres. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
Photograph: courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art 
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4. The divine messenger rises from Dasharatha's sacrificial fire to bear the vessel of celestial food. 
By Nadim. Kamayana, f. 26a. Sub-imperial Mughal style. 1597-1605. 26.4 x 14.1 centimetres. Freer 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Photograph: courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art. 


artist, as in those of Yusuf Ali, a Muslim. 

Another dimension of the Mughal treatment of Hindu iconography is better 
explained as a deliberate simplification rather than as a misunderstanding or 
oversight. It was relatively easy for artists to endow the major Hindu figures with their 
necessary attributes when presenting them in isolation, as when they seated the gods 
in a celestial gallery, but the Ramayana narrative often calls for these figures to 
assume altered appearances. Hence, the painter was presented with a dilemma: 
whether to maintain a fixed iconography and disregard the specific circumstances in 
which a particular deity or protagonist appeared, or to comply with the varying 
textual descriptions and risk the possibility of misidentification. In both the Jaipur and 
Freer manuscripts, the artists consistently- chose the former option employing а kind 
of consolidated iconography by which a given figure could be recognized most 
readily. Accordingly, they depicted Indra as a deity no matter what his guise, and 
almost always showed Rama as a warrior wearing a crown topped with flowers — à 
standard attribute of Hindu kings in Mughal painting. 

Yet, in the Freer manuscript, the tendency to dwell on the essential rather than the 
literal is extended from the realm of iconography to that of the narrative itself. The 
artists regularly ignored minor temporal distinctions within the story, and minimized 
physical changes which occur during the course of a particular episode (such as 
wounds or disfigurements) in order to cast the major figures in their most 
characteristic form. These narrative contractions are far more prominent in the Freer 
Ramayana than in the elaborate illustrations of the Jaipur manuscript. 

Although the two Ramayana manuscripts are extremely similar in terms of what 
they represent, they are far less consistent in their manner of depicting the various 
scenes. Mughal artists adopted a long-standing Indian tradition of presenting the 
particular in terms of the general; in manuscript illustration this practice took the form 
of reducing specific, textually described events to the type of scenes with which artists 
were most familiar — audiences, battles, conversations, and the like — and then 
merely sprinkling them with a few distinguishing details. This typological approach 
to narrative illustration is common to the imperial workshop and the Khankhanan's 
atelier, but it is more obvious in the latter because of the narrower range of types 
and diminished variety within each type. 

Beyond a similarity in compositional types, there is no evidence of a direct 
quotation of specific visual features from the Jaipur manuscript in the paintings of the 
Freer Ramayana. The throngs of figures frequently seen in the Jaipur manuscript 
dissipate in the Freer Ramayana, leaving the field of the painting occupied only by 
the major characters of the narrative. The remaining figures lose much of the variety 
of pose and facial expression seen in the imperial version, and are generally arrayed 
in such a way that they overlap as little as possible. Though this pictorial 
simplification was surely intended to minimize the technical demands placed on Abd 
al-Rahim's artists, a more interesting offshoot is a static quality which pervades the 
Катауапа ѕ illustrations, and by extension affects the understanding of its very 
narrative. Rather than. becoming caught up in the visual intricacies of the image or 
the physical and emotional activity depicted therein, as one is inclined to with most 
imperial illustrations, one tends to respond to the simpler structure and calmer 
rhythms of the Freer illustrations by focusing on the more enduring aspects of the 
subject. Rama's actions no longer seem motivated by ordinary human sentiments or 
logic, but become effortless, inevitable, even divinely ordained. In their consistent 
narrative and visual simplification Abd al-Rahim's artists—unwittingly perhaps—come 
closer to the devotional spirit of the Ramayana. 

Thirteen of the twenty-one painters known to have worked for Abd al-Rahim were 
involved in the illustration of the Ramayana manuscript. In the imperial workshop 
it was common for two or three artists to collaborate in the design and execution of 
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remainder of the illustrations іп the manuscript. 
[All attributions included in Table 1 are the writers озуп, 


| Table 1 

Faz] 45a, 52a, 67b, 89a, 94a, 94b, 112a, 128b, 140b, 197b, 199b, 223a, 
226b, 241a, 251a, 255a, 270a, 285a, 301a, 310b, 341b 

Ghulam Ali 34a, 53b, 57b, 134a 


Govardhan 14a, 19a, 20b, 22a, 24a, 27b, 37a, 37b, 50a 

Kala Pahara 66a, 66b, 76a, 98b, 102a, 102b, 107a 

Kamal 95а, 302a, 312b, 313a, 336a 

Mohana 6b, 10a, 32b, 38b, 69b 

Mushfiq 35b, 61a 

Nadim 26a, 56a, 59а, 59b, 60a, 62a, 62b, 63b, 90b, 216a 

Nadir (Bihbud) 208a, 217b, 218a l 

Qasim 72a, 123b, 220b, 237b, 244a, 247a, 258a, 260b, 295a, 297b, 317b, 


324b, 332a, 346a | | 

Shyama Sundara 29a, 40a, 50b, 63a, 65b, 68b, 79b, 81a, 83a, 85b, 87a, 88a, 91a, 92a, 
93b, 99b, 103b, 104b, 105a, 111b, 115a, 117a, 122b, 131a, 132a, 1382, 
194b, 225a, 227b, 228b, 242a, 264a, 273a, 303b, 305a, 333b 

Yusuf Ali 234b, 245b, 253b, 259a, 265a, 277a, 283a, 290b, 315a, 319a, 339b 

Zayn al-Abidin 236a, 238a 


Many of the paintings which are closest in style to the imperial idiom appear toward 
the beginning of the manuscript. One of the most impressive of these is a painting 
by Nadim depicting a huge celestial messenger arising from Dasharatha's sacrificial 
fire (figure 4). At Brahma's request, Vishnu agrees to become incarnated in the form 
of a human being to defeat the evil Ravana, lord of the rakshasas (demons), who 
is invulnerable to every class of being but mortals. Dasharatha is selected as Vishnu's 
earthly sire, and the imminent birth of Dasharatha's four offspring is announced by 
a divine messenger rising from the sacrificial fire. 

Nadim's painting draws its imagery from the text and the two corresponding Jaipur 


_ illustrations. The upper panel of the Freer page describes the divine creature as а 


colossus with long hair and a beard, a fiery complexion, and a thunderous voice. 
Dressed in an animal skin, the huge orange figure spans the height of the page and 
extends an open golden bowl in the direction of the horned Rishyashringa, who 
gestures back toward the crowned Dasharatha. The queens, erroneously numbering 
four rather than three, stand in awe as they wait to partake of the celestial food that 
will impregnate them. Kausalya, the mother of Rama, receives half the special rice, 
while Sumitra and Kaikeyi are allotted smaller portions. 

Basavana’s: double-page illustration of this same event in the Jaipur manuscript 
formulates much of this core imagery, but includes several details which demonstrate 
both a greater fidelity to the textual narrative and a richer visual design (see Das, 
page 75). The golden vessel offered by the gigantic messenger is covered, as the text 
specifies. Dasharatha and Rishyashringa behold the wondrous spectacle from beneath 
the ornate canopy preserved from an earlier scene of sacrifice: just outside the 
canopied space stand Dasharatha’s three wives as well as a host of brahmans and 
court retainers. And, in contrast to Nadim’s innocuous solution of filling the sky with 
a single tree, Basavana conjures up a pantheon of five gods to inhabit the sky, thereby 
reinforcing the notion of the divine sponsorship of Dasharatha’s offspring. 

Though the mere presence of the towering messenger adds power to the Freer 
illustration, Nadim achieves a refined effect through the use of contour shading and 
delicate modelling of the faces and a subtle progression of colours in the landscape. 
His later paintings in the manuscript do not match the mastery of this initial work, 
thus paralleling the manuscript’s general decline in quality. 

Only slightly less accomplished technically is a work by Ghulam Ali, who 
contributed one painting to the Jaipur Ramayana before making his way to Abd 
al-Rahim's newly formed workshop (figure 5)7 
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э. Rama, Lakshmana, and Vishvamitra rest at the hermitage of Kama at the confluence of the Saravyu 
and the Ganges rivers. By Ghulam Al. Ramayana, f. Ажа, Sub-imperial Mughal style. 1597-1005. 
25.1 x 13.7 centimetres. The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Photograph: courtesy the 


Gallery of Art. 
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The fine draughtsmanship of the figures and shrines testifies to Ghulam Ali's training 
in the imperial atelier, but the use of large patches of bright, unmodulated colour to 
organize the nocturnal scene of Rama, Lakshmana, and Vishvamitra stopping to rest 
at a hermitage at the confluence of the Sarayu and Ganges rivers is original in the 
context of Mughal painting. Indeed, the use of bright, flat colours, which harks back 
to indigenous Indian painting, becomes one of the hallmarks of the sub-imperial 
Mughal style. | 

The third of Abd al-Rahim's artists to approach the standards of imperial painting 
in the Freer Ramayana is Govardhan, whose cluster of eight paintings represents the 
strongest body of work in the manuscript. The Freer illustration of Vishvamitra's 
presentation of special mantra (incantation)-controlled weapons to Rama displays the 
same basic content and structure as the corresponding Jaipur image, but differs in the 
iconography of Vishvamitra and the weapons (figure 6). In the Freer painting, a 
turbaned Vishvamitra looks over the assortment of swords, daggers, and armour 
presented by Rama's bear and monkey allies who have not yet been introduced in 
the text. The divine involvement in this investiture is conveyed by the figures of 
Vishnu, Shiva, Brahma, and Indra watching from on high. In the Jaipur illustration, 
the bareheaded Vishvamitra stands between his two young charges and carries his 
customary water pot, while the magical weapons are properly personified as an array 
of crowned celestial beings. 

Govardhan's greatest strength lies in his figures. Their subtly modelled clothing and 
facial features display none of the formulaic quality of most figures in the manuscript; 
instead, the artist carefully works up a dark area immediately around each of the 
profiles to emphasize the volume rather than the mere contours of the face. Beyond 
the two broad zones of colour Govardhan constructs an elaborate landscape which 
recedes to a deep distance rarely encountered in the Freer Ramayana. A low green 
hill with tall even folds along the river, gives rise to two white shrines and washy 
trees in alternating light and dark tones. The artist repeats this same distinctive 
application of paint in the misty sky. 

Such technical virtuosity is eclipsed by the blaze of colour of Mohana's illustration 
of Rama conquering two demons who delight in desecrating the rites of brahmans 
(figure 7). Rama selects a weapon from his newly acquired arsenal to strike down 
Maricha, knocking him senseless a hundred leagues away, and then advances to shoot 
a deadly arrow at the monstrous Subahu. The action itself is quite mundane, the 
figures unremarkable. Even the rotund Subahu belongs to a familiar spotted Persian 
strain of divs (demons). But it is the figure of the fallen Maricha, with his long green 
limbs stretching across a sea of bright red blood, that makes this painting the best 
demonstration of the artistic possibilities of the sub-imperial combination of glorious 
colour and careful draughtsmanship. 

This striking colour accent is juxtaposed with a dark green middle ground of equal 
size. The landscape takes an unexpected turn when the artist introduces a subtle blue 
rise with regular, cloud-like mounds below a series of delicately shaded trees. The 
disparity between the flat zones of colour and the atmospheric vista of mainstream 
Mughal painting seems quite related to Mushfiq's work on folio 35b, and does not 
accord obviously with the other two works ascribed to Mohana, whose name appears 
clearly here in the lower margin. None the less, as most ascriptions in the lower 
margins of the manuscript are supported on stylistic grounds, the most probable 
explanation for this unexpected masterpiece is that the brilliance of the design of this 
painting obscures the range in quality that occurs in every artist's work in the manuscript. 

This range in quality is particularly conspicuous in the case of Shyama Sundara, who 
dominates the central section of the manuscript with a series of generally tedious 
illustrations. The artist follows the textual description of Rama reaching the banks of 
the Ganges, where the exiled prince takes a seat beneath a fig-tree and accepts gifts 
from the tribal king, Guha. The spotted makara (aquatic creature) and other creatures 
frolicking in the river are inspired by the account in the first two lines of text above 
the painting extolling the purity and fecundity of the Ganges. The Freer illustration 
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6. Vishvamitra presents divine weapons to Rama. By Govardhan. Ramayana, f. 37a. Sub-imperial Mughal style. 


1597-1605. 26 x 13.7 centimetres. The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Photograph: courtesy the 
Freer Gallery of Art. 
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departs from the Jaipur version of the scene in the omission of Sita and the river, as 
well as in the addition of regal attire to Rama, Lakshmana, and their visitor. 

The illustration is among Shyama's most assured efforts in the manuscript. Every 
figure is endowed with a dignified demeanour and notably crisp contours. He allows 
the two large text panels to suggest a logical structure to the composition. The shape 
of the painting's central section emphasizes the meeting between Rama and Guha, 
but the abrupt darkening of the tufted ground between the two groups introduces 
a measure of separation. The narrower areas along the perimeter of the painting are 
neatly filled with the ancillary elements of the Ganges River, the shady tree, and the 
golden buildings of Guha's city of Shringavera. 

The best known and most distinctive artist of Abd al-Rahim's atelier is Fazl, whose 
renown comes from a series of impressive paintings in the widely dispersed 
Razmnama of 1616-1617. As Fazl’s work depends more heavily on a vigorous design 
than on an aggregate of details, it avoids much of the unevenness that plagues 
Shyama's paintings. Fazls illustration of Hanuman's assault on Indrajit’s forces 
exemplifies the artist's forceful handling of the many battle scenes he was assigned 
in the manuscript (figure 8). After Ravana slays an illusory Sita to discourage the allies, 
Vibhishana convinces Rama that the woman whose execution they have just witnessed 
must have been an apparition conjured up by Ravana's son, Indrajit. Vibhishana urges 
Rama to send Lakshmana, Hanuman, and Jambavan (the king of the bears) to attack 
Indrajit so that he may not complete the sacrifice that will make him invincible. 

Fazl’s illustration of this episode contains three separate scenes. Above the text 
panel, Lakshmana and Jambavan plan the attack against Indraji's forces. In the 
central section, whose pale green ground ends very abruptly to the left of the text 
panel, Hanuman wields a large tree against his foes. Isolated from the commotion 
above by a rocky purple screen, Indrajit himself rides a chariot into battle from the 
lower left. Fazl repeats from earlier paintings the eruptive form of the upper outcrop, 
the strongly coloured rocky palisade in the foreground, the ornamental branches and 
roots of Hanuman's weapon, and the tree bent precariously sideways to fill the 
blue-grey sky. The violent juxtaposition of colours and the large number of figures 
make for a liveliness which rivals that of its Jaipur counterpart. 

One of the many anecdotal stories toward the end of the Ramayana concerns the 
fate of the monkey Raksharaja who chances upon a magical lake near Mount Meru. 
Suspecting that an evil creature dwells in its waters, Raksharaja dives into the lake; 
finding nothing, he quickly re-emerges, but is shocked to find himself transformed 
into a comely woman. No sooner has Raksharaja assumed this appearance than Indra 
and Surya pass overhead. So smitten are they by the beauty of the surprised woman 
that they cannot contain their lust, and their semen falls upon Raksharaja's hair and 
neck, begetting two sons, named Vali and Sugriva respectively. 

Qasim depicts the transformed Raksharaja, who wears a delicate transparent 
odhni (scarf-like upper garment) with tassels, looking up with some bewilderment at 
Indra and Surya who have impregnated her in this unorthodox fashion; Indra, shown 
here as a crowned and eye-spotted deity seated on a floral throne, and the sun-god 
Surya, depicted as a human-faced solar sphere (figure 9). The woman’s rounded 
forehead and pupil set at the top of her almond-shaped eye are characteristic of many 
of Qasim’s figures. 

Qasim continues his propensity to sign his works, this time on the rock to the right 
of the waterfall. Qasim’s personal style is readily discerned in the handling of the 
braided rocks along the horizon, the bright yellow growth around each of the lobes 
of the tree to Raksharaja’s left, and the aquatic fowl in the rippled water in the 
foreground. These elements become constant features of the artists work in the 
1616-1617 Razmnama. 

With the possible exception of Govardhan’s work, all the Ramayana illustrations 
are easily recognized as products of the same workshop. There are, however, a 
number of idiosyncratic features by which the personal styles of individual artists can 
be identified. Foremost among these is a distinct set of figure and facial types. 
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DC. Photograph: 


Particular rock and tree forms are also significant elements in this scheme. as is the 
general palette of the illustration. Though several artists avail themselves of similar 
treatments of certain of these formal features, they habitually use them in quite unique 
combinations. 

surprisingly misleading, however, is a criterion frequently used in the attribution of 
Indian paintings— the varying degrees of technical proficiency. Several artists, notably 
Nadim and Shyama Sundara, display an unexpected ability to produce disturbingly 
cursory efforts as well as meticulously detailed paintings. Elsewhere there has been 
offered a temporal (and, by extension, monetary) explanation for the occurrence of 
different levels of quality in imperial manuscript illustration.’ This explanation does 
not seem to apply to the Freer Ramayana, however, because its fluctuations occur 
within the confines of a single manuscript, where formal expectations or instructions 
usually did not change much. 

Instead, it may be right to believe that the unevenness of painting in the Ramayana 
is related to the weakness of institutional controls in Abd al-Rahim's atelier, which 
probably reached its ultimate size and configuration about the time the production 
of the Ramayana began. Several trends in the manuscript support this conclusion. 
First, it is clear from Table 1 that different artists held sway over various sections of 
the Freer Ramayana. While it was relatively common in the imperial atelier for a given 
artist to be assigned several consecutive illustrations, that tendency is exaggerated 
here. An artist such as Govardhan, for example, executed eight of the first fifteen 
illustrations in the manuscript and then vanished from sight; Shyama Sundara and 
Yusuf Ali also have densely concentrated sequences of paintings. This unusual 
distribution of paintings suggests that individual artists were given unusually free rein 
as to which illustrations they completed. 

Further, the stylistic variations within many of these sequences cannot be explained 
as changes which occurred over time, for they do not conform to the chronological 
hiatuses in the production of the manuscript. Hence, it would seem that an individual 
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ó. Hanuman and the monkeys assault the demons and force Indrajit to break off the sacrifice that would 
make him invincible (detail). By Fazl. Ramayana, f. 251a. Sub-imperial Mughal style. 1597-1605. 
SO 20.3 x 13.6 centimetres. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Photograph : courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art. 
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9. Indra and Surya behold Raksharaja and sire Vali and Sugriva. By Qasim. Ramayana, f. 317b. Sub-imperial 
Mughal style. 1597-1605. 26.3 x 13.6 centimetres. The Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Photograph: 
courtesy the Freer Gallery of Art. 87 
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artist's inspiration ог perfunctoriness played an uncommonly decisive role in the 
qualitative fluctuations in the Ramayana's illustrations. What could be concluded from 
this is that the supervisors of Abd al-Rahim's workshop did not manage to impose 
a cohesive taste or technical standard upon the ateliers members from the outset of 
the Ramayana project. Е 

This is пої to say that the artists operated entirely independently of each other. Оп 
the contrary, during the course of the Ramayana’s illustration, several artists who had 
demonstrated an ability to work in the technically demanding imperial Mughal idiom 
ceased to contribute to the manuscript or moved away from that style. The 
relinquishment of imperial norms is paralleled by the gradual blurring of distinctions 
between the personal styles of artists. 

Taking the example of Shyama once again, one sees this prolific artist slowly 
abandon his thinly painted, detailed style for one more attuned to the broader, more 
dramatic compositions favoured by Fazl, Qasim, and Kamal, quite probably in direct 
response to their work. That this style is shared by most illustrations in the last third 
or so of the manuscript (dated circa 1604-1605), suggests that the atelier developed 
some sort of organizational mechanism to ensure greater uniformity among the 
illustrations of a particular manuscript. 

Two final observations support the emergence of a stronger central authority in Abd 
al-Rahim's atelier. First, the internal variations present in the Ramayana paintings 
disappear in the later projects, which are remarkably homogeneous in style from 
beginning to end. Second, the consensual style of the Ramayana’s conclusion not 
only continues as the pervasive style in a few of these later projects, it also coincides 
with the appearance of completely different styles in Abd al-Rahim’s atelier. That these 
different styles are employed concurrently by the same group of artists demonstrates 
the existence of a heightened, perhaps even self-conscious awareness of style, as well 
as an institutional authority developed enough to have deliberate artistic choices 
implemented in a cohesive fashion. 


NOTES 

1. Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Muntakbab-ut-Tawarikh, English translation by W.H. Lowe, vol. 2 (Calcutta, 1899, reprint 
Delhi, 1973), pp. 346-347. 

2. The number of paintings and folios is erroneously given as one hundred and twenty-five and six hundred and 
forty-nine in Beach, The Imperial Image (Washington, DC, 1981), p. 135, where this inscription is mistakenly 
published as a colophon on f. 364r. 

3. A. Das, "An Introductory Note on the Emperor Akbar's Ramayana and its Miniatures," Facets of Indian Art 
(London, 1986), p. 96, has published the date of the colophon of the Jaipur Ramayana as 28 Zu al-Hijja 
997/November 1588, but as 1 have pointed out elsewhere, AH 997 is not the equivalent of AD 1588. Accordingly, 
І have advanced a date of November 1589 for the completion of the writing of the Jaipur manuscript. Much to 
my surprise, however, during a recent examination of a photograph of the colophon, 1 found the date clearly to 
be 996, which would restore the Christian date of 1588. It is difficult to reconcile this information with Badauni's 
statement that he began the translation of the Ramayana in AH 992/AD 1584 and completed it four years later; 
indeed, the more precise date Badauni provides, Jumada I 997/March 1589, does not tally with his own statement. 
4. The number 1000, which I take to be a date of AH 1000 written from right to left, appears beneath the preliminary 
ascription to Kesava Khurd on the ninety-first painting in the manuscript (AG 1941). 

5. The Freer Ramayana now contains three hundred and forty-six folios, but irregularities in foliation, discontinuous 
textual accounts, and effaced or rubbed catchwords establish the loss of a folio at three points in the manuscript 
(ff. 61/62, 86/87, and 194/195), thus supporting Abd al-Rahim's total of three hundred and forty-nine folios. His 
contention that there were one hundred and thirty-five paintings is less conclusively demonstrable. The two sections 
(ff. 88-92; 259-90) in which discrepancies arise between the number of paintings indicated by the painting numbers 
in the lower margin and the one hundred and thirty-three paintings that 1 have reconstructed elsewhere show 
no sign of the loss of illustrated folios. | 

6. Le., ff. 122b and 197b. Beach, Imperial Image, p. 135, argues that the dominance of Shyama Sundara and the 
existence of this long unillustrated section underscore problems in the production of the manuscript. 

7. Ghulam Ali's painting in the Jaipur Ramayana (AG 1892) compares closely to his work in the Freer Ramayana, 
especially in the faces of his illustrations on ff. 53b and 57b. 

8. Mushfiq's painting on f. 35b is reproduced in Beach, Imperial Image, no. 15h, and Bhaktipada, The Illustrated 
Ramayana (New Vrindaban, West Virginia, 1959), p. 24. Mohana's other ascribed works (ff. 32b, 69b) are 
reproduced in Bhaktipada, pp. 20 and 66. 

9. See Seyller, "Scribal Notes on Mughal Manuscript Illustrations," Artibus Asiae, 48, пов. 3/4 (1987), pp. 247-277. 
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both hero-king and avatar, the 
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Indian sculpture and painting. 
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Character 


isn t what 

you say under 
the arc-lights. 
It’s what you 


are in the dark. 
Who has 


character? 

A man who knows 
the value of time, yes. 
An opportunist, no. 

A man with a ray of hope, 
a bit of blue sky, yes. 

A daydreamer, no. 

A man who values 

tradition, yes. 

A man with blinkers, no. 

A man who can keep his word, 

his resolve, his course. Yes, ves, yes. 


A man without humour, humility and 


sympathy. No, no, no. 


There is a difference between being human 
and being human. 
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Rama flanked by Lakshmana and Sita, and Hanuman. Sandalwood carving. Photograph: Atul and 
Jogi Somaya. 
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In his triumphant march to Lanka, Lord Ram 
pauses to pat a squirrel for its spirited efforts. 
And the lines on its back hold a message for all time. 
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contribution is vital in meeting a challenge 
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manufacturing a single product, 
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in the country? 
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radical approach to technology. And that, 
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And diversification possible. 
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Rama breaking the bow of Shiva. Chhau dance, Bihar, Photograph: Atul and Jogi Somaya. 
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Rama flanked by Sita and Lakshmana in an Ujjain temple. Photograph: Atul and Jogi S maya 
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sequence from the Rama legend. Wall painting, Ramaswamy Temple, Kumbakonam. Photograph: V. Muthuraman. 
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Rama armed with bow and arrow. Leather puppetry, Madurai. Photograph: V. Muthuraman 
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Gupta gold coin. American Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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Obverse of silver tetradrachm of Heliocles (114-110 BC), last 
to rule Bactria. American Numismatic Societ 


Photograph : Martha L. Сапе 
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Reverse of Heliocles tetradrachm with Zeus holding 
thunderbolt. American Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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Obverse of silver drachm of Menander, Indo-Greek king 


(circa 160-145 BC). 


American Numismatic Society 


Carter. 


Martha L. 


Photograph : 
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Tetradrachm of Saka Satrap Zelonises (early first century 
AD). American Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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Silver rupee of Krishna Manikya (AD 1760). Tripura. 
American Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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Reverse of Eucratides tetradrachm depicting Heliocles and 


Laodice. American Numismatic Society. 
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PREFACE 


When asked to undertake the guest editing of a volume on 
the history of Indian numismatics by Marg, I declined; I felt 
that this was far too large a subject to be easily explored 
in a single publication. 

Indian coinage has a vast and complex history. Indeed, 
our knowledge of early dynasties within the Indian sub- 
continent is often founded on the results of careful 
numismatic studies carried out over the past century and a 
half. Future research will probably modify many currently 
accepted ideas, and add to our knowledge of the dates and 
sequences of Indian kingdoms, dynasties, and rulers, 
whose existence would otherwise be obscure. 

Upon reflection, I suggested to Marg that I invite several 
eminent numismatists in India and elsewhere, to write on 
a topic of their own choosing--one which would be 
appropriate for Marg's format and style. They were asked 
to try to bridge the gap between numismatics as a 
technical, scientific discipline, and the broader cultural 
significance of India's rich monetary history. 

The subjects of the essays submitted range from India's 
ancient era to the nineteenth century, but are, admittedly, 
only a gathering from a wide array of possible numismatic 
themes. 

As the reader may note, there are marked differences in 
approach among the writers. This is only to be expected 
due to the diversity of numismatic topics covered. Some 
articles are devoted exclusively to coinage, especially 
when there is little left of the material remains of a 
kingdom or dynasty other than its coins. Some writers have 
taken advantage of the existence of the visual arts, 
literature, or historical documents from their chosen period 
and region to project a more complex view. By whatever 
approach, it is hoped that these essays will stimulate the 
reader to a greater interest and appreciation of India's coin 
traditions. 

As a technical note, it should be added that, since the 
aim of Marg is cultural and aesthetic rather than scientific, 
the photographs of the coins do not necessarily reproduce 
them to scale. Readers desiring precise data on size, 
weight, and metal content should consult scientific studies 
and numismatic catalogues, many of which are referred to 
in the writers’ references. 
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PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 


COINS were devised as a convenient medium of exchange to meet people's daily 
needs. Their inventors and producers little thought that they were also leaving an 
imprint for posterity with which to visualize a culture; today, though, coins of the 
past provide the threads for historians to weave the history of their times. 

Coins were not meant to reveal history, yet they unwittingly speak the truth. 
Whatever the message they carry, it is always authentic. In them one has little of 
the boastful panegyrics so often noticed in epigraphs or chronicles, where flattery 
and distortion of fact are common. No one can doubt what coins disclose; they 
are unimpeachable. Thus, they surpass all other sources of history, and are today 
a primary source of knowledge of past life and culture. 

Previously, coins were often buried and remained there until discovered over 
time. Some had become useless, no longer carrying a current monetary value. 
Others might have been lost when they were still of value. However, the coins that 
were deliberately hidden or buried for safekeeping, before the era of banks 
accepting deposits, are numerous. 

These hidden coins have been discovered over long periods of time, with the 
finds mentioned in old stories and chronicles. Then, their use as history was not 
realized. Only in Europe during the Renaissance, when an interest in antiquity 
emerged, did coins begin to be appreciated. At first, connoisseurs admired their 
aesthetic qualities as works of art. Later, during the eighteenth century, their 
importance as evidence of history was recognized. Today coins are the subject of 
study as an auxiliary science. 

Coin finds in India had their beginnings in 1790 when a hoard of Roman gold 
coins that had come to the country through trade surfaced at a village in the 
Nellore district of Andhra Pradesh. It was reported in the second volume of Asíatic 
Researcbes. In years to follow indigenous coins began to be discovered in various 
corners of the country, and even now the flow has not ceased. The enormous 
quantity of the coins one knows today covers a period of about two thousand 
seven hundred years, during which numerous kingdoms rose and fell in different 
regions. Some were large enough to attain the status of empires; others were small, 
with territories confined to a few kilometres. Each had its ruling dynasties and 
within each a number of rulers, most of whom issued coins for currency within 
the realm. Today, one is acquainted with thousands of coin types belonging to 
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1. Brass die. This die was pressed on to the coin blank for an image 
to be reproduced. Nineteenth century. Photograph: Dilip Rajgor. 


them, produced in various metals. A great deal of the ancient history of India in 
the pre-Muslim period is available thanks to information gleaned from research 
into these important historical artefacts. 

British army officers, engineers, and civil officers who were posted in India 
during the last half of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries were 
the first to discover buried coins. They were also the first collectors of Indian coins. 
Originally collected as objects of curiosity, their historical importance was soon 
recognized. These early collectors passed on their information to more serious 
scholars, such as James Princep, whose papers on Indian coins were later collected 
in two volumes. Alexander Cunningham, the first director of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, came across a large number of coins during his survey tours 
between 1862 and 1884. He recorded these in twenty-three volumes of his Reports 
between 1873 and 1895, and based on his information and collection of coins, 
compiled five volumes on different types of pre-Muslim coins in India. 

Most British officers, when they retired and returned home, passed on their 
coin collections to the British Museum in London. There they were systematically 
studied by S. Lanepoole who published exhaustive catalogues of the coins of the 
Muslim period. When the rich collection of C. J. Rogers was acquired by the Lahore 
Museum, he prepared their catalogue in five volumes published in 1891. Next, 
R. B. Whitehead brought out a catalogue of three distinct series of coins in the 
Lahore Museum in 1914, incorporating Rogers’ coins and those acquired more 
recently. Rogers also prepared a four-volume catalogue of coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. This collection comprised gifts by coin collectors, originally to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which had been transferred to the museum. The 
Indian Museum's coins were later re-catalogued by Vincent Smith and H. Nelson 
Wright, with a further supplement by Bidyabinod and Shamsuddin Ahmad. 

A new era of Indian numismatics was ushered in with the beginning of 
the twentieth century. In 1904, an independent publication of Numismatic 
Supplements associated with the Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
establishment of the Numismatic Society of India in 1910 gave an impetus to coin 
collectors and numismatists. They had a forum to disclose their discoveries and 
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2. The banyan tree capital. Kalpavriksha (wish-fulfilling tree) 
from Vidisa (Besnagar), Madhya Pradesh. Sunga Period. 100 
BC. Around the tree are bags of riches, coins, flowers, lotuses, 
and conch shells representing nidhi (treasures). Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Photograph: Lance Dane. 


3. Roundel from Bharhut. Anathapindaka paving the 
Jetavana grove with punch-marked coins. Sunga period. 
100 BC. Indian Museum, Calcutta. Photograph : Lance Dane. 
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express their views. Before this, writings on coins had been confined to the English 
civil and military officers; now it became the concern of Indian coin collectors. 

This new group of numismatic researchers began publishing unknown and 
rare coins, assessing their discoveries and interpreting them in historical terms. 
Their focus, however, was mainly confined to medieval Muslim coins, with the 
coins of the pre-Muslim period not considered seriously, as had been the case 
previously. This situation changed when the Numismatic Society of India started 
its own journal in 1939, and its editorship came into the hands of A. S. Altekar, 
a teacher of ancient Indian numismatics at Benares Hindu University and then at 
Patna University. Having discovered large numbers of unknown ancient coins, he 
encouraged others to study the subject. Meanwhile, numismatics was adopted in 
the curriculum of postgraduate studies in most Indian universities. Now that a new 
generation of numismatists had been born, the study and publication of ancient 
coins took great strides. 

The interest of numismatists writing on coins of the Muslim period faded with 
the partition of India. With the creation of Pakistan, knowledge was also divided. 
Indian scholars and collectors became less interested in the study of Arabic and 
Persian (along with Urdu). As the study of Muslim coins dwindled, they no longer 
had a command of the script used in those times. 

During the last two decades the activities of the Numismatic Society of India 
became confined to holding an annual conference where papers were read and 
published in its journal. Then, fresh impetus to Indian numismatics came from 
another direction. The Oriental Numismatic Society was formed in London. It 
brought together Oriental coin collectors from over the world, and published a 
bulletin to focus on the new discoveries of its members. In the wake of this activity, 
several regional societies of coin collectors sprang up in India, and a local group 
at Nagpur transformed itself into the Indian Coin Society. It is now a very active 
institution with a quarterly newsletter of its own. 

In 1984, the Indian Institute of Research in Numismatic Studies was established 
at Anjaneri near Nasik in Maharashtra on a vast tract of land in a picturesque 
setting. It has an extensive library of books on numismatics and allied subjects, and 
maintains an archives of photographs of coins belonging to Indian museums and 
some foreign collections. It holds an annual workshop on “Fundamentals of 
Indian Numismatics" to train collectors, teachers, and museum personnel. Besides 
a postgraduate one-year diploma course conducted here, an international 
colloquium on Indian numismatics is also organized every third or fourth year. 
Additionally, many students pursuing doctoral degrees at Indian universities come 
here regularly to work on their projects, while visiting scholars from all parts of 
the world conduct research at the Institute. 
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Punch-marked Coins 


PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 


THE early coins of India are known to 
numismatists and historians as punch-marked 
coins owing to their manufacturing technique. 
Made of silver, they bear symbols of various 
types, each punched with a different punch, and 
are without inscriptions. 

Many coins of this type were found in India 
during the nineteenth century in all parts of the 
country, and were soon recognized as being the 
most ancient specimens extant. In the beginning, 
these coins did not attract much attention from 
numismatists. James Princep, considered the 
father of Indian numismatics, amassed a good 
collection from various sources, but gave them 
no serious thought and only illustrated a few in 


Cunningham recorded in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports a large number of finds in various 
parts of the country. However, he too did not 
discuss them further. 

in 1890, W. Theobald took a serious interest 
in the study of symbols on the coins and, for the 
first time, identified more than two hundred of 
them representing various forms of hills, animals, 
reptiles, and human figures. 

For a long time it was believed that the 
symbols on punch-marked coins were made 
haphazardly, without any order or meaning. In 
1905, D. B. Spooner carefully studied the coins of 
a hoard discovered in the compound of the 
Government House at Peshawar (Pakistan), and 
demonstrated that this theory was incorrect. He 
proved that the punching of the symbols 
followed a definite scheme, and that they were 
issued by some royal authority rather than being 
"private money" as had been suggested earlier. 
In 1913-1914, D. R. Bhandarkar, after carefully 
studying some late copper punch-marked coins 
discovered in excavations at Besnagar in Madhya 
Pradesh, reached the same conclusion. 

Taking a cue from these scholars in 1919, 
E. H. C. Walsh, a senior judicial official at Patna, 
took up the study of punch-marked coin hoards 
from various parts of Bihar. He introduced a 
scheme for classifying the coins based on the 
symbols and could divide them into classes or 
varieties on a rational basis. In the course of 
further research on two hoards discovered at 
Taxila in the Bhir Mound, he was able to place 
the coins within specific classes and varieties 
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within a class, as warranted by groups of symbols. 

During the same period, independent of 
Walsh and inspired by Spooner, Durga Prasad 
studied the coins at great length, and published 
two long papers in the Numismatic Supplement, 
achieving substantial results. He distinguished 
several types of coins on the basis of their 
weight, a factor previously | unexamined, 
described the symbols in greater detail, and 
detected two other types of coins with one or 
four symbols in addition to the earlier 
well-known five-symbol coins. This new outlook 
greatly advanced the study of the subject. 

In 1936, John Allan presented his study of 
punch-marked coins in the cabinet of the British 
Museum, London, in his catalogue Coins of 
Ancient India. He also classified the coins on the 
basis of symbols, but differently from Durga 
Prasad. In his introduction, he drew attention to 
several problems related to these coins. 








1. Silver punch-marked coin of Shurasena. Braj region. Circa 
500 to 400 BC. 1.7 grams; 12 x 9 millimetres. Obverse : fish 
above lion. Reverse : various marks. British Museum 
Catalogue, Coins of Ancient India, class HI, var. a, pls. 1, 1 
and 15. 







































































2. Silver punch-marked coin of Dakshina Panchala —the Doab 
area. Circa prior to sixth century BC. 1.9 grams; 14 x 13 
millimetres. Numerous varieties are known. Obverse : an early 
style swastika with round solid blobs between the arms. A rare 
variety. Reverse : worn symbols. 








3. Silver punch-marked coin of Saurashtra. Circa 350 BC. 1.0 
grams; 10 x 10 millimetres. Obverse : humped bull standing 
left, Shrivatsa above. Reverse : outline of bull (left), mountain 
in front. British Museum Catalogue, Coins of Ancient India, 
class V, pls. 1, 20, and 24. 
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All of these early studies sparked later 
scholarly investigations into the fabric, weight, 
metrology, area, period of circulation, and 
ancient nomenclature of these coins. Yet, it was 
not possible to understand the coinage with any 
clarity. At this point, during the 1950s, this writer 
took up the study of this coinage for doctoral 
research, with the objective of making an 
integrated study of the coins (from hoards and 
stray finds) scattered in museums all over the 
country, analyzing and classifying the symbols in 
a comprehensive system, and determining the 
sequence of different types and, thus, their 
historical implications. Visits to museums and 
private collections afforded the good fortune of 
handling no less than twenty-five thousand of 
these coins. 


A KEY TO UNDERSTANDING THE 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
Research reveals that the punch-marked coins 
belong to two distinct periods. The coins of the 
first period in many instances have one to four 
different symbols. Besides the number of 
symbols, they are distinct in their weight, fabric, 
and execution. The symbols, however, differ to 


4. Silver punch-marked coin of Taxila. Circa 600 BC. 11.4 
grams; length : 25.4 millimetres-44.45 millimetres; 10.16 
millimetres in width. Obverse (above) : concave long bar, with 
radiate symbol stamped at each end, numerous banker's 
marks between. Reverse (left) : blank. Due to its shape, it is 
commonly known as а "Таха bent bar". Punch-marked 
Coins from Taxila. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, no. 59, 1939. 


a great extent from type to type. Each coin type 
has distinctive features, and is known only from 
a few finds limited to a particular region or 
locality. Coins of two types were hardly ever 
found mixed in the same hoard, which makes it 
certain that the coin types belonged to a distinct 
locality. 

They were also not associated with coins of 
the five-symbol variety. If, by chance, one of 
these coins was found with a five-symbol coin in 
a hoard, it was in very worn condition, 
suggesting that it was much earlier and belonged 
to a period before the five-symbol coins had 
come into existence. This led to the conclusion 
that the coins belonged to a period when India 
had many small and large states (janapadas and 
mabajanapadas). These came into being as 
early as the eleventh century BC, and existed till 
they were gradually absorbed into the rising 
Magadha empire between the mid-sixth and 
mid-fourth centuries BC. 

A number of the janapadas had only one 
symbol. These included Shurasena, the Braj 
region around Mathura-Agra (figure 1); Uttara 
Panchala, the Rohilkhand region of Uttar 
Pradesh; Dakshina Panchala, the Doab area 
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5. Silver punch-marked coin of Kashi. Circa 600-525 BC. 5.1 
grams; 30 x 25 millimetres. Saucer-shaped, four-symbol 
design, small, same as each other; the large geometric symbols 
differ from one another. 


(figure 2); Malla in Uttar Pradesh; Saurashtra, the 
Kathiawar-Kutch area (figure 3); Kamboja in 


Afghanistan; and Kuntala, the Satara district of 


Maharashtra. Gandhara in north-west Pakistan 
had coins with two symbols known as “Taxila 
bent bars" (figure 4). 

Janapadas with four-symbol coins were 
Magadha, Kashi (around the Varanasi district) 
(figure 5), Koshala (figures 6 and 7), Sadanira 
(modern Gandak), Chedi (the Bundelkhand 
region), Avanti (Malwa and adjoining regions), 
Dakshina Koshala (the Chattisgarh | region), 
Ashmaka the area of the Godavari in 
Maharashtra extending into Andhra Pradesh 
(figure 8), Vanga (the western part of West 
Bengal), and Prachya (Tripura). 





6, 7. Silver punch-marked coins of Koshala. Circa 600-470 BC. 
x 25 millimetres and 25 x 20 
millimetres. Above : broad wafer thin flan with up to four 


) 7 


3.10 and 3.36 grams; 2 


punch-marks of delicate workmanship, and a banker's mark 
and sun symbol on the reverse. The second type (below) has 
a small thicker flan. 


The four-symbol coins of these janapadas 
are in three distinct orientations: i) two pairs of 
symbols, four in all, each placed opposite the 
other; ii) one pair of one symbol and two 
different symbols, making four; iii) four different 
symbols. The coins of each janapada appear to 
have one symbol constant in all varieties. This 
was most likely the one which identified the 
specific janapada. Unfortunately, it is not yet 
possible to isolate this symbol on the coins of all 
the janapadas. 

The five-symbol punch-marked coins were 
issued first from Magadha (figures 9,10, and 11). 
when it was still a janapada, but its capital had 
shifted from Rajagriha to Pataliputra. Gradually 
Magadha expanded by including neighbouring 


8. Silver punch-marked coin of Ashmaka janapada. Circa 


300 BC. 1.5 grams; 1? x 14 millimetres. Distinctive fout 
symbols, matching pair of animals, elephant, and symboli 


tree. The reverse of this coin is blank 
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2-17 Silver punch-marked coins of the Magadha-Maurya 
karsbapana series. Series I-VIL The following illustrations 
demonstrate the chronology which is influenced by the fabric 
of the coin as also the reverse marks. They have been 
classified by Gupta and Hardakar (GHD ín their catalogue, and 
the series and their numbers are followed here. 





9. Silver Magadha karsbapanas. Series L. Circa 500 BC. 3.6 
centimetres (average). The earliest five-symbol type. Obverse, 
left to right: (GH) 48,258,197, and 188. Reverse : single 
prominent mark. Photograph: Raghubeer Datt Bhatt. 





10. Silver Magadha &arsbapanas. Series I. Circa 500 ВС. 3.4 11. Silver Magadha &arsbapana. Series П. Circa 450 ВС. 3.5 
grams; 25 x 19 millimetres. Symbols : sun, six-armed chakra, grams; 19 x 19 millimetres. Obverse (above): (GH) 281. - 
geometric sign, bull, scorpion. Reverse : single prominent Reverse : blank (not shown). 


mark. Photograph : Raghubeer Datt Bhatt. 
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Јапараааѕ, and by the time of Ashoka the 
empire covered most of the country. Its coins 
also spread with imperial Maurya expansion, and 
have been found in great number scattered 
uniformly over the country from the Himalayas 
in the north to Kanyakumari in the south, and 
from Assam in the east to Afghanistan in the 
west. These coins may be conveniently termed 
imperial punch-marked coins, in contrast to the 
local or janapada varieties (figures 12 and 17). 

Most studies in the past have been related to 
these later coins. Scholars have identified them 
as Rarsbapanas of 32 rattis weight, mentioned in 
the Manu-Smriti. However, the weight of the 
coins appears to fluctuate between 50 and 52 
grains, and may have originally weighed around 
54 grains. 

The coins are actually pieces cut out of 
metal sheets, and are found in all conceivable 
shapes. They can be as broad as 1.25 inches and 
as small as .40 of an inch. In thickness they vary 
between .02 of an inch and .125 of an inch. 
Broad pieces are thin and small ones thick. The 
thin coins are closest to earlier Magadha 
janapada types, and may be the first of the 
imperial punch-marked coins. The thick ones 
may be considered the latest. 

In the new system provided, these coins 
may be conveniently categorized into varieties 
according to the symbol group they display 
(figure 13). No less than six hundred of these 
varieties have been recognized. In this system, 
each of the five symbols is given a fixed place. 
A symbol like a sun is found in almost all symbol 
groups, so it is given the first place in the system 
of classification. The presence of this symbol 
indicates that all varieties of the coins were 
issued continuously without a break. 

A second, more complex one (figure 14), 
which exists in at least seventy forms, is called a 
six-armed symbol. This too is seen on almost all 
varieties of coins, but the consistency is 
superficial. The symbol changes in some cases 
from variety to variety, or group to group, Or 
even class to class in which they appear within 
the system. Each form of the six-armed symbol 
appears to be associated with a particular group 
and some forms suggest relations with the 
symbol which is placed fifth in the classification. 
In other words, a distinctive form of this symbol 





left to right: (GH) 320, 305, and 442. Reverse : numerous 
banker's marks. 





13. Imperial Maurya. Series IVa and Va. Circa 250 BC. 
Obverse, left to right : (GH) 509, 344, and 480. Reverse : a few 
marks. 
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14. Silver Maurya &arsbapanas. Series Vib. Circa 
Thick fabric. Left panel shows obverse : (ОН) 552, 574, anc 
(right): prominent marks. 
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15. Silver Maurya &arsbapanas. Series Vib. 3.2 grams (average); 
18 x 15 millimetres. (GH) 566. Reverse : prominent marks. 


is seen only in the groups where a particular 
symbol exists. Likewise, a particular form has its 
association with a particular symbol, placed third 
or fourth in the group. This feature has aided in 
placing several varieties together in groups. 

The third symbol in the classification is 
called the class symbol, and is commonly 
noticed on a large number of varieties of coins 
placed together in a class. Class symbols also 
show strong affinities among themselves. For 
instance, many look like forms of hills, or 
different kinds of animals. Such symbols may be 
placed together and identified as the hill series or 
animal series. In this way the coins may be 


tentatively grouped into seven categories. 

The fourth place is given to symbols that are 
common on a number of varieties within a class. 
These are called group symbols. All are thus 
confined, except a bull symbol, which is found 
in more than one class. 

In the fifth place are the variety symbols, 
since they represent variety within the group of 
five symbols. They may be found in more than 
one group within a class, and even in more than 
one class. Sometimes they appear in a group or 
class and then disappear permanently, replaced 
by new symbols. Since they have a continued 
birth and death, they are the largest in number in 
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punch-marked coinage. 

The coins may be given a chronology on the 
basis of their fabrics (figure 15). Thin ones that 
are the earliest may be placed at the beginning 
as series one and two. Medium fabrics (with 
some variation) come next in series three and 
four. The coins of series five are both of medium 
and thick fabric, and those of series six and seven 
are exclusively thick. 

Coins of the first four series have minute 
marks on the reverse, though some of the first 
two series may be blank. The coins of series 
five have minute marks in addition to a new type 
of bold and distinct mark on the reverse. Coins 
Of series six and seven (figure 16) invariably 
have a bold mark, as bold as the punched 
symbols on the obverse. These bold reverse 
symbols are always exclusive to a particular class 
Or variety. 

Though this classification of punch-marked 
coins is complex, certain simple concepts are 
apparent. It may be surmised that each series of 
coins belonged to a particular dynasty or ruler. In 
some cases, they may have been the issues of 
different mints. Unfortunately, the exact meaning 
of their symbols cannot yet be ascertained. 
Today they are still as enigmatic as the Harappan 
script. 


THE ORIGIN OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
In terms of artisanship, three distinct techniques 
seem to have been involved. Foremost was the 
drawing of the symbols. Every culture since 
prehistoric times has used the drawing of familiar 
objects to convey meaning. On the punch- 
marked coins these were simplified into 
geometric symbols. The second technique was 
to engrave the symbols on dies. 

similarities exist here with others used in 
decorating pottery and amulets in early times. 
The last technique involved the impress of the 
dies on the coins. This might have evolved from 
the branding of cattle, common in Vedic times in 
India when cattle served as a medium of 
exchange. The inventors of punch-marked coins 
may have simply transferred the technique from 
an older unit of wealth to a newer one. It is also 
of some interest that similar simple geometric 
patterns were used in Vedic times for shaping 
ritual altars. This may give rise to the hypothesis 


that punch-marked coins were invented very 
early in India, probably around the eighth 
century BC, and that they are unique in the entire 
realm of numismatics. 
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Coinage of the Indo-Greeks 
and Scytho-Parthians 





B. N. MUKHERJEE 


THE art in the coinage of the Indian 
subcontinent was upgraded with the 
introduction of coinage by the Bactrian Greeks 
and early Indo-Greek rulers (late third and 
second centuries BC). Here, the influence of 
Hellenistic art is well recognized.' The craving 
for realism in sculptural modelling, movement, 
and expression, and in the scope of the subjects 
treated, became the major force motivating 
Hellenistic art in the third century BC. Also, 
perhaps, there was a desire to impress subjects 
of the realm with the "true appearance" of their 
"lawful" monarchs, which led to the appearance 
of portraits on the coins of the Seleucids and 
Bactrian Greeks.’ 

The Seleucid king, Antiochus I (293-280 
BC), is shown on his coins with all the pathos 
of humanity, as opposed to the divine power 
indicated by the heads of Alexander or 
seleucus I in their coinage. The portraits of 
Antiochus I and of his successors, particularly 


Antiochus П and Ш must have been the 


immediate source of inspiration for the 
moneyers of the Bactrian Greeks. The busts of 
the Bactrian Greek and early Indo-Greek rulers 
such as Euthydemus I, Demetrius I (wearing the 
elephant's scalp), and Antimachus (wearing a 
kausia —a flat-shaped cap —and a half-mocking 
smile) are so realistic in appearance that each 
coin portrait seems to represent the ruler very 
faithfully (figures 1, 2, and 3). To this class of 
portraiture may also be assigned the coins of 
Demetrius П, Euthydemus IL Pantaleon, 
Agathocles, and Menander. All these portraits, 
which express powerful features and minute 
personal details, may have been the products of 
a single school of engravers. Their realism and 
vigour tempt us to believe that they were familiar 
with the Hellenistic school of Pergamon.’ 

The portrait of. Eucratides I (figure 4) and 
the busts on some coins of the members of his 
group such as Heliocles and Hermaios, appear to 
be quite realistic. Allouche-le Page, however, 
thinks that the busts on the Eucratidean coins 
indicate a tendency for idealization, rigid 
majesty, and a taste for symbolic ornamentation, 
when compared with those on the coins of the 
early Euthydemids.* 

The reverse devices on these coins bear 
representations of a variety of Greek divinities, 
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1. Obverse of silver tetradrachm of Euthydemus I (circa 
230-190 BC). Reverse with a representation of a seated Heracles. 
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2. Obverse of silver tetradrachm of Antimachus (circa 171-100 
BC) wearing the kausia. Reverse of a standing Poseidon 
holding a palm and trident. 


including Heracles, Zeus, Apollo, Nike, Athena, 
the Dioscuri, Helios, Poseidon, Demeter Artemis, 
and Tyche. Some of these figures attest the great 
artistic ability of the die engravers. Again, many 
of these images iconographically influenced the 
Indian pantheon at a later stage. 

The problem of impressing devices on a 
round, undemarcated format of coins (and also 
of engraving them on that of the relevant die) 
was solved, as in the case of earlier Greek coins, 
with the help of exergue, marginal borders, 
and borders formed by inscriptions. Bold reliefs 
were employed on large flans to impart 
three-dimensional effects to the figures (figures 
1, 2, 3, and 4). The busts on the obverse have 
clearly formed cheeks, broad smooth foreheads, 
and sunken eyes. Deep furrows divide their hair 
and beard. Bare bodies show muscles with 
minute anatomical details. There is a tendency 
toward fleshy rather than thin figures. Poses are 
rarely rigid. A sense of movement is indicated 
either by the position of the limbs or partial 
torsion of the bodies. The drapery is thick and is 
given a volume independent of the figure. The 
thick, high, and sometimes agitated folds of the 
drapery endow the figures with an intense 
colouristic sense of light and shadow. 

Similar features are noticeable in the 
sculptured panels of battling gods and giants 
which decorated the Altar of Zeus at ancient 
Pergamon in Hellenistic Asia Minor (figure 5). 
These reliefs, dated to the second century BC, 
belong to the Baroque period of Hellenistic art, 
which was saturated with the style formulated by 
the great sculptor Lysippus.° 

The vitality of the  Hellenistic-Bactrian 
school was sapped in the days of the later 
Indo-Greeks and Scytho-Parthians. However, 
coins of the Scythian ruler Maues, and those of 
the group of the Scytho-Parthian king, Azes I, 
indicate several new iconographic traits. 
Animals as independent devices begin to appear 
frequently on Scytho-Parthian coins. Here, one 
may discern the influence of local practices of 
pre-Greek origin and/or the impact of nomadic 
Scythian art in which animal forms served as 
important motifs.’ 

The wide eyes of the figures, treated 
frontally with draperies that have pipe-like folds, 
on several Scytho-Parthian coin types have 
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3 Obverse ol silver tetradrachm of Demetrius I (circa 190-171 


BC) wearing the elephant scalp helmet. Reverse ol Heracles 


crowning himself 





+. Obverse of silver tetradrachm of Eucratides I (circa 171-145 


BC) wearing a crested helmet. Reverse of mounted Dioscuri 
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Detail ol the altar of Zeus at Pergamon (second centurv BC) 


Ph tograph : courtesy the Pergamon Museum, Berlin 
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6. Reverse of a silver tetradrachm of Azilises (late first century 
BC) showing a standing male and female deity. Photograph : 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, Department of 


Coins and Medals. 
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7. Reverse of a silver tetradrachm of Azilises with a 





representation of Gajalakshmi. Photograph : courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Department of Coins and 
Medals. 
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5. Railing medallion from Bharhut stupa featuring 
Gajalakshmi. Second century BC. Indian Museum. Calcutta 


Photograph : Lance Dane 
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9. Obverse of bronze tetradrachm of Gondophores (circa 


AD 20-50). 


parallels in the Parthian sculpture of Palmyra, 
Syria, and in a few toilet trays unearthed at Taxila 
(Sirkap) from a contemporary stratum." The 


frontality of figural treatment, a characteristic of 
Parthian art, is well illustrated by a coin type of 


Azilises (late first century BC), which displays 
two figures, one apparently offering a wreath to 
the other, though each stands frontally (figure 6). 


On the other hand, the stylistic treatment of 


Gajalakshmi (the goddess of wealth being 
anointed by elephants) on a class of coins of the 
same ruler closely follows the Mathura idiom 
(figure 7). The heavy breasts and hips of the 
goddess and her general appearance closely 
resemble those of the goddess on a railing 
medallion from Bharhut (figure 8), or the lady on 
a votive tablet of the time of Sodasa (first quarter 
of the first century AD) found in the Mathura 
region.” Scytho-Parthian coinage not only betrays 
affinities to Hellenistic (Bactrian), Parthian 
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10. Obverse of a silver drachm of Nahapana (circa 


AD 119-124) showing him as a middle-aged person. 





ll. Obverse of a silver drachm ol Nahapana showing him as 


an old man 





12. Obverse of a silver drachm of Yajnashri Satakarni (circa 
AD 172-201) 
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(Iranian), and nomadic (Scythian) art, but also 
indicates the development of a relationship with 
the Mathura school of sculpture. 

The use of portrait busts on coins, which 
had fallen into disuse at the mints of Maues, the 
Vonones group, and Azes group (first century BC- 
early first century AD), was revived by the 
Parthian rulers Orthagnes, Gondophores, and 
their successors; but the style is no longer 


Hellenistic. These coin busts closely follow in 


their treatment of hair, headband, and drapery, 
the royal figures displayed on imperial Parthian 
(Arsacid) coins and sculpture (figure 9)." 

The well-executed coin portraits of the 
Scytho-Parthian ruler, Nahapana, showing him in 
youth, middle age, and old age are remarkable 
manifestations of numismatic art (figures 10 and 
11)! This quality is also discernible in the 
representations of the Satavahana kings of the 
Deccan on their die-struck silver coins. 
Surprisingly, however, the busts on coins of 
contemporary Kshatrapa rulers belonging to the 
house of Chashtana are conventionalized." In 
fact, the majority of the coin portraits of 
Satavahana monarchs are lifelike and reveal 
apparently personal features in physiognomical 
detail (figure 12). In contradistinction to this 
type of imagery, however, only a few other coin 
types of the Satavahanas, who ruled from the 
second half of the first century BC to the first half 
of the third century AD, have artistic beauty, 
perhaps due to the deficiencies in their 
manufacturing method. Among the fairly well 
executed types is an obverse device on a lead 
coin of Yajnashri Satakarni. It displays a fleet of 
ships with the one in front shown larger than the 
rest, and thereby indicates the die engravers 
proper sense of perspective and knowledge of 
the technique of foreshortening." 
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THE dynastic era which began with the 
accession of Kanishka I approximately lasted for 
a hundred years according to  inscriptional 
evidence and extended from its founder's reign 
(from the first to the twenty-third year) and those 
of his successors, Huvishka (from the twenty- 
fourth to the sixty-third year) and Vasudeva I 
(from the sixty-fourth to the ninety-eighth year). 
The actual date of the founding of this era has 
been the source of endless controversy over the 
past century; but it is probably not prior to the 
beginning of the Saka era CAD 78), or later than 
the first half of the second century.’ 

Kanishka’s great predecessor Уша 
Kadphises established the Kushana domain, 
having subdued Afghanistan and north-west 
India. He was also the founder of the Kushana 
empire’s monetary system, based on gold and 
copper. An avoidance of silver, previously the 
metal of choice for coinage in the region, was 
probably due to its widespread debasement 
during the last decades of the previous rulers. 
The Kushana gold weight standard of around 
eight grams per gold stater is very close to that 
of early first-century Rome. This may have been 
affected by the fact that a large number of Roman 
gold coins, valued as bullion, were very likely 
melted down for coinage at Kushana mints. 

Roman trade with India must have begun in 
the era of Augustus (31 BC to AD 14) when 
Roman gold issues averaged about that weight. 
The monetary reforms of Nero (AD 54 to 68) 
significantly diminished the aureus’ weight in 
gold; but Indian traders seem to have mistrusted 
these coins, insisting on the older, heavier issues 
in trade. Thus, many of the coins found in the 
region are worn specimens, originally minted by 
pre-Neronian emperors, and later collected for 
use as bullion (figure 1). 

The remarkable number of Kushana gold 
coins still extant suggests a very prosperous 
monetary economy. Strategically situated for 
trade, rare goods from China and Central Asia, 
Alexandria and Antioch were exchanged by 
Kushana merchants who were the all-important 
middlemen of the region. Above this mercantile 
activity stood the Kushana dynastic house, 
nomadic Central Asian by tradition, ruling a 
heterogeneous population with widely divergent 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Their coinage, 
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1. Roman aureus of Augustus, from a European mint (Lyon, 2. Stater of Vima Kadphises as a bust emerging from rock or 
France), very worn, found in Afghanistan and probably a stray cloud formation on the obverse. Oesho, naked with 

that was not melted down bv a Kushana mint. American fiery-looking hair, holding a trident and animal skin on the 
Numismatic Society reverse, American Numismatic Society 
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most notably that of Vima Kadphises and the 
Kanishka I era rulers, shows them in their 
florescence, before internal strife and invasions 
from Sassanian Iran gradually diminished their 
power (and the amount of gold in their staters). 


THE OFFICIAL IDEOLOGY OF 

KUSHANA COINS 

These coins also tell us a great deal about the 
image of the rulers as they wished to be seen by 
their subjects, and something of their official 
religious predilection. Coinage was to the 
Kushanas, as it was to the Romans, a prime 
vehicle for official propaganda about the 
greatness of its rulers and the gods who 
supported their dynasty. In Rome the imperial 
deities were official divinities upholding’ the 
emperor and his dynasty; and in the realm of the 
Kushanas, a similar concept prevailed.’ Since 
both empires controlled culturally and ethnically 
diverse populations, they needed coin deities 
who were widely recognizable, or a mixed 
group that would cover all exigencies. It is 
known that some images of deities were 
intermingled with those of Kushana kings at the 
shrines of Mat at Mathura and Surkh Kotal in 
northern Afghanistan (Bactria)? This reveals the 
exalted status in which these rulers wished to be 
portrayed. Yet, with only fragments of the 
statuary of the kings and gods still remaining, our 
best evidence of the nature of the Kushana kings’ 
projected ideology of kingship comes from their 
prestigious coinage. 


COIN IMAGES OF KUSHANA KINGS 

As has been noted, Kushana gold coinage took 
definitive form under Vima Kadphises who 
struck not only gold staters, but double staters; 
and must therefore have had generous quantities 
of the metal at his disposal. His coin portraits are 
astoundingly individualistic, showing a big-nosed, 
full-bearded, fierce-looking warrior chieftain, 
perhaps with a deformed skull, wearing a high 
helmet, tunic, overcoat, and boots, probably 
made of felt (figures 2 obverse and 3 obverse). In 
the royal costume, one can easily distinguish the 
traditional dress of Central Asiatic horse-riding 
nomads, suitable for the intemperate climate of 
the steppes. Vima, in his coin images, shows 
himself as an alien conqueror at a distinct 





3. Large copper coin of Vima Kadphises, showing the ruler 
sacrificing at an altar on the obverse. Oesho with bull on the 
reverse, Private collection. 
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4. Stater of Kanishka sacrificing at an altar on the obverse, and 
a four-armed Oesho on the reverse. American Numismatic 
society. 


cultural distance from most of his subjects. On 
his copper coins he is represented sacrificing at 
a small altar, as the soul of official piety in the 
Near Eastern manner of his Parthian neighbours 
in Iran (figure 3 obverse). On his gold issues he 
may be seated frontally with legs splayed on a 
low backless throne holding a wand or branch, 
strange-looking formation of lumps representing 
mountains or clouds, or in a variant of this, as a 
half-figure rising from the same rock/cloud 
forms (figure 2 obverse). On some issues he 
exhibits shoulder flames. 

Kanishka was content to repeat the 
standing-sacrificer pose on his staters, adding a 
flaming shoulder (figure 4 obverse); Huvishka 
again varied his obverse sides, most commonly 


as a рое half-figure in а variety of 
head-dresses апа costumes (figure 5). 


Interestingly enough, he was the first ruler in the 
ancient world to show himself with a disc 
nimbus around his head on his coinage. After 
Huvishka's reign, Vasudeva and his successors 
returned to the "sacrificing king" formula, which 
far outlasted the dynasty. 

It is clear that in their coin portraiture the 
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Kushanas indicated to their subjects that they 
possessed superhuman qualities. This is evident 
in the cloud/rock epiphanies, shoulder flames, 
and the nimbuses around the royal heads. The 
new dynasty was trying to impress its subjects 
with its glory; and coinage made a convenient 
channel for this propaganda. 


KANISHKA'S MAJOR DEITIES 

It may be assumed that Kushana coin deity 
images were not originally the creation of die 
engravers. In some parts of the empire there 
must have been other representations of them. 
When the Yueh-chi, from whom the Kushanas 
descended, swept westward into the region 
around 135 BC, they settled in Transoxiana 
around the Amu Darya River (the ancient Oxus). 
First dominating Bactria from north of the river, 
then crossing it with a number of other invading 
tribes, they formed five kingdoms north of the 
Hindu Kush in Afghanistan. About a hundred 
years later, the chief of the Kushana kingdom 
conquered the other four and unified them into 
a potent military power, which then turned south 
invading territories held by the Indo-Parthians 
and the Sakas. A reconstruction of early 
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Yüeh-chi history from Chinese documents 
suggests that they originally had a culture similar 
to that of the ferocious Hsiung-nu who had 
driven them away from China's arid 
north-western frontiers. Like the Hsiung-nu, they 
were nomadic herdsmen and mounted watriors, 
probably organized in a paramilitary hierarchy 
led by a battle-leader, whose chieftaincy had a 
dynastic component.’ Also, the worship of clan 
ancestral rulers may have been practised by the 
Yueh-chi long before they reached Васїпа? 
Nevertheless, when they first settled there, they 
must have been impressed by the rich, sedentary 
Graeco-Iranian culture that still remained after 
the fall of the kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks. 

The first religious images that the future 
Kushanas encountered in Bactria were probably 
of Bactrian deities in Greek or Graeco-Iranian 
guise, some known by Greek names, though 
retaining much of their indigenous character. 
When Kanishka began his reign he chose a 
group of four patron deities for his initial stater 
reverses. Using Greek terminology Kanishka 
calls himself basileos basileon (king of kings). 
The deities are named Elios, Nanaia, Salene, and 
Ephaistos (figures 6, 7, 8, and 9). Elios is 
obviously the Greek solar deity Helios; Salene is 
the moon (a variation of Selene, a Greek moon 
goddess’ name given to a male deity); Nanaia, 
the Greek form of the name of a powerful 
multivalent goddess related to Inanna-Ishtar in the 
Near East; and Ephaistos, actually Hephaistos, 
god of fire and the forge in Greek mythology. 
The solar and lunar deities are youthful twins in 
martial guise. Nanaia holds a wand with the 
protome of an animal and has a lunar crescent 
on her head. The fire god, Ephaistos, is a draped 
and bearded male, with shoulder flames, holding 
a hammer and tongs. 

Soon after the issues of this Greek series a 
second one featuring the same quartet of gods 
was minted, this time identified by their Bactrian 
(Iranian) names. The gods are identical, but 
named Miiro, Mao, Nana, and Athsho. Since the 
modified Greek script created for Bactrians was 
limited in usage, it was probably unfamiliar to 
Kanishka's die engravers and many of his 
Gandharan subjects. Yet, on his coins he avoided 
the use of Kharoshthi, which was the common 
script of Gandhara and south-west Afghanistan 





of the time. After Greek terminology was 
dropped following Kanishka's initial coinage, 
Irano-Bactrian was exclusively used. Moreover, 
it would appear that Kanishka had chosen as 
his dynastic cohorts four deities who were 
well-known in Bactria, and probably native to 
the region. 

Vima, it may be noted, used only one deity 
on his coins, a god who, from an Indian 
viewpoint must be Shiva, seen either standing 
alone with his trident, or with his bull, Nandi 
(figures 2 reverse and 3 reverse). This deity is 
notably absent from Kanishka's Greek deity 
quartet, but after the initial mintings seems to 
have taken the place of Ephaistos/Athsho. 
Robert Gobl, in his massive study of Kushana 
coin types, places Kanishka's Mint A in 
Peshawar, and Mint B at Taxila. At both cities he 
proposes four mint sections: the first striking 
Elios. then Miiro reverses; the second Salene, 


5. Stater obverse of Huvishka with his head in a disc nimbus, 
American Numismatic Society. 
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6. Kanishka stater reverse of Elios. Photograph: courtesy of 


the Trustees of the British Museum, Department of 


Coins and Medals 
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then Mao; the third Nanaia. then Nana; and a 
fourth which started out with the Ephaistos 
reverse, and subsequently switched to one 
which looks like a four-armed Shiva but IS 
labelled in Bactrian “Oesho” (figure 4 reverse). 

A great deal has been written about the 
name Oesho and its significance in relation to the 
Indian Shiva.” Yet, it remains a problem. Since 
the other three deities have Bactrian names. it is 
likely that a god named Oesho was known in 
Bactria at the time of the Kushanas. If true. 
Oesho must have been a Bactrian deity closely 
resembling Shiva in India. During the Kushana 
era, there may have been a blending of their 
identities and imagery. 

Recent discoveries show that Bactria had a 
rich Bronze Age culture from about 2500 to 
1500 BC, linked to both the Near East and the 
Harappan civilization in India. It has been 
suggested that elements of the Shaivite religion 
owe their origin to Harappan culture. Bronze 
Age Bactria, also a source of a varied and 
distinctive cult imagery, has similar features, and 





8. Kanishka stater reverse of Salene. Photograph: courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Department of Coins 
and Medals 





Kanishka stater reverse of Nanaia Photograph: courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Department of Coins 
and Medals 


9. Kanishka stater reverse of Ephaistos. Photograph: courtesy 


of the Trustees of the British Museum. Department of Coins 


and Medals 
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10. Shah-ji-ki-Dheri bronze reliquary (detail), Gandhara, probably late 
first century AD. Kushana era. Peshawar Museum, Pakistan. 





11. Relief of a trinity of deities from Palmyra, Syria, depicting 


youthful, almost identical sun and moon gods flanking the chief 
deity Ba'alshamin. Mid-first century AD. Louvre Museum, Paris. 
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it is not impossible that related proto-Shaivite 
concepts evolved there as well? Unfortunately, 
the huge gap between Bronze Age Bactria and 
Kushana Bactria makes such links tenuous. 
Nevertheless, if Oesho is not merely a 
transplanted Indian Shiva, there may have been 
common roots that allowed a Kushana melding 
of their personae. If this premise is valid, it 
probably began with Vima, who very astutely 
saw that the Indian god and the related Bactrian 
deity could be blended into a single divine 
image to serve as a unifying factor within his 
new empire. 

Relationships between Kanishka's patron 
deities can also be discerned from coin evidence. 
A rare quarter stater of Huvishka shows a pair of 
deities, one identified as Oesho, the other as 
Nana. As Rosenfield points out, this establishes 
the goddess as the consort of Oesho." Another 
Huvishka stater shows Oesho again, with a 
goddess identified as Ommo (Uma). Thus, under 
the Kushanas at least, the two goddesses appear 
to have been closely related. The linking of the 
Bactrian Nana with Shiva's spouse Uma/Parvati 
is significant for the evolution of Shaivite 
ideology in later India. The goddess Nana may 
well have been brought to Bactria from the 





12. Kanishka stater reverse of the deity Manaobago. 
Photograph : courtesy American Numismatic Society. 
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ancient Near East in prehistoric times. She 
appears to have been important in Mesopotamia 
from the Sumerian period onward. Like Ishtar, 
Nana is described with differing names, as 
daughter of the moon god and sister of the sun 
god. In Hellenistic Mesopotamia and Iran her 
cult was assimilated with that of Artemis. Most 
probably, the early appearance of Artemis on the 
coins of Greek Bactria signifies the same 
syncretism. As a celestial deity, she was 
associated with the moon, but not specifically a 
moon goddess, since she had a universality 
which encompassed earth, heaven, fecundity, 
and war. Also, like Ishtar, Nana was a patron of 
royalty, bringing victory in battle. On some of 
Kanishka's coin inscriptions she іѕ titled 
Nanashao or Shaonana, indicating a special 
relationship with the ruler. On one rare copper 
coin issue of Huvishka, a male figure, probably 
the ruler, kneels before the goddess." Her 
vehicle, known from various sources, is the lion, 
as with Ishtar. Nana's pairing with Oesho may 
have taken place in Bactria long before the 
Kushana era. In India she was identified with 
Uma/Parvati, just as Oesho was identified with 
Shiva. It is beyond doubt that the evolution of the 
powerful goddess Durga with her lion was 
influenced by Nana, reminding one of the 
ancient and intercultural origins of Saktiism. 
The significance of Miiro and Mao in 
Kanishka's divine quartet of coin deities is more 
problematic. Their relationship with Oesho and 
Nana is unclear. Nevertheless, they appear to 
have had a special part to play in Kushana royal 
ideology. On the so-called “Kanishka reliquary” 
from the Shah-ji-ki-Dheri stupa in Peshawar a 
Kushana ruler of unknown identity is seen 
flanked by deities of the sun and moon who are 
most likely Miiro and Mao (figure 10). They 
appear to be participating in some sort of 
apotheosis, perhaps of a royal ancestor of the 
dynasty. Both the Parthian and Sassanian kings 
in Iran claimed exalted positions as "brothers of 
the sun and moon”, an eminently Near Eastern 
concept. One can easily see why such a pair of 
deities served the purpose of royal propaganda 
for Kanishka. At Syrian Palmyra is found just 
such a pair of young warrior divinities: Aglibol 
wearing a crescent and rays in a huge nimbus, 
and Malakbel wearing a similar rayed nimbus, 
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flanking the chief god, Ba'alshamin, Lord of the 
Heavens, equated with Zeus (figure 11). 

Did Kanishka officially envisage himself or 
his royal ancestors, not merely as "brothers" of 
the sun and moon, but as their superior ? Another 
look at his four principal coin deities reveals that 
they support a ruler who himself is arrayed with 
all sorts of divine, particularly solar attributes. 
One might expect a Zeus, Indra, or Zeus-Mithra 
among them; but none appears. Among the 
many gods represented on all the coin issues of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, no one deity is 
paramount. Ahura Mazda appears twice, once as 
a draped male holding a wreath, and on one rare 
coin type, riding a two-headed horse." An 
enthroned Serapis is seen also on rare issues of 
Huvishka.?In both instances they are anomalies. 
The coin deity named Manaobago is more 
common and probably more important (figure 
12). He sits on a royal throne, is four-armed, and 
wears а Greek-looking helmet. Behind his 
shoulders is a large lunar crescent. As in the case 
of Nana, this deity. may be celestial, but not 
specifically a moon god. He holds a wheel 
surrounded by twelve dots, probably 
symbolizing months of the year or signs of the 
zodiac. His staff is actually a plough. In his other 
two hands he holds a torque and a diadem. This 
image comes closer to that of an enthroned 
Kushana ruler than any other. 

A Kushana seal, known only from an 
impression, depicts a Kushana princely male 
kneeling before this same god, who holds out to 
him a diadem and small Nike image.“ Since there 
is some evidence that Kanishka himself bore the 
epithet Сапаға, and the name Yueh-chi in 
Chinese may allude to a lunar family (or race), 
and since the Kushana kings wore many crescent 
emblems, he may be some sort of ancestral 
dynastic divinity. If so, Kanishka chose to place 
him in a relatively modest position in his coin 
pantheon. Thus, from this indirect evidence, the 
answer to the question posed above appears to 
be positive. 


NOTES 

1. For the many theories on the dates of Kanishka's regnal year 
1, see S. J. Czuma, Kusban Sculpture: Images from Early India, 
Exhibition Catalogue: Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 1985, 
pp. 2-7, and note 14. Although most dates range from AD 78 to 
144, some cover the entire third century as well. The latest dates 
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are less likely from both the historical and art historical points of 
view. See also A. L. Basham, ed., Papers on the Date of Kanishka, 
Leiden, 1968. 

2. J. M. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts of tbe Kusbans, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1967, pp. 69-73; D. W. MacDowell, "The role of 
Mithra among the deities of the Kusana coinage, in Mitbraic 
Studies, J. R. Hinnells, ed., Manchester, 1975, vol. 1, pp. 142-143. 
3. Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. 

4. R. Grousset, The Empire of the Steppes, trans. N. Walford, New 
Brunswick, 1970, pp. 20-22; D. Sinor, ed., The Cambridge History 
of Early Inner Asia, Cambridge, 1990, pp. 118-149. 

5. For parallels in other nomadic groups, we know more about 
the Scythians, and the lavish burial customs of their chieftains, 
thanks to Herodotus (IV. 71-72). The embalming of the body, the 
ceremonial journey around his domain, the elaborate 
underground tomb, with rich grave goods, dead horses, retainers, 
etc. are borne out by the discoveries at Pazyryk, as well as other 
sites uncovered by Russian archaeologists. See R. Rolle, The 
World of tbe Scytbians, trans. F. G. Wells, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1989, pp. 19 ff.; K. Jettmar, Art of tbe Steppes, trans. Ann 
E. Keep, New York, 1967, pp. 141-146, for Hsiung-nu burial art 
especially the Hsiung-nu royal tomb goods excavated at Noin Ula 
in Outer Mongolia and dated to AD 2. 

б. R. Góbl, System und Chronologie der Munzprágung des 
Kusanreicbes, pp. 22-24, pls. 4-9. 

7. Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 92-94. For two recent articles offering 
entirely different views on the origin of the name see, R. Gail, 
"OHpO * Bhutesa: Siva as Lord of the Demons in the Kusana 
Realm,” Silk Road Art and Archaeology, vol. Il, pp. 43-49, and 
К. Tanabe, “ОНО: Another Kushan Wind God,” in the same 
publication, pp. 51-71. 

8. This was first treated by Sir John Marshall, in Mobenjodaro and 
tbe Indus Civilization, London, 1931, vol. I, pp. 52 ff. This is an 
extremely complex problem, however; and it would be 
hazardous to attempt direct links between the buffalo-headed 
deity of Harappan glyptic and the later Siva. Durga, in fact, slays 
the Buffalo Demon in Indian myth. If Gail is correct, however, 
Oesho would be Lord of Demons. 

9. Here we find a horned god with snakes. See H. Pittman, Art of 
the Bronze Age, New York, 1984, p. 56, fig. 26b. 

10. Rosenfield, op. cit., pp. 94-95; Góbl, op. cit., pl. 14, по. 167; 
see also pl. 23, no. 310 for Ommo-Oesho. 

11. Góbl, op. cit., pl. 87, no. 846. 

12. Ibid., pl. 7, no. 61. 

13. Ibid., pl. 14, no. 164. 

14. B. N. Mukherjee, Nana on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, pl. IX, no. 32. 
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AT the time of the discovery of the first major 
hoard of their gold coins on the bank of the River 
Hugli near Calcutta in 1783, the Gupta kings 
were still hidden in the past. Only in the 
following century was the brabmi script of their 
inscriptions gradually deciphered, and the 
monarchs on their coins identified through the 
accompanying legends. These splendid gold 
coins have evoked widespread admiration for 
their technical апа sculptural finesse. 
Nevertheless, Jai Prakash Singh has recently 
suggested that the Guptas took the issue of their 
gold coins rather casually. According to him 
these “non-monetary coins” were not meant to 
serve as a medium of exchange, but were only 
issued to commemorate certain events and to 
serve as gifts for priests, nobles, and others." His 
main argument is the apparent variety in their 
weight which, he assumes, resulted from 
insufficient care taken by the minters to get the 
coin weight right in accordance with the 
intended standards. 

In fact, there was nothing casual about the 
weight of Gupta coins, or about any other facet 
of their production process, for that matter. A 
careful metrological analysis reveals that the mint 
masters did indeed employ several weight 
standards which could vary according to the 
series, mint, and reign. Devising types and 
symbols, phrasing the legends, striking flans 
according to a certain size, weight, and gold 
content, each of these phases in the minting 
process appears to have been meticulously 
planned and executed.’ 

One would not have expected otherwise, 
considering the importance this currency must 
have had for displaying the legitimacy of Gupta 
rule, the royal power and grandeur of the Gupta 
kings, and the advantages of their hegemony for 
the entire society. As Barbara Stoler Miller put 
it: "Each coin serves as a statement of the king's 
prowess and good fortune, each bears a visual 
and verbal statement that presents some aspect 
of the ruler's total power, which is indicated by 
his signature epithet” It is on the visual 
statement that the focus is here, in particular 
the nineteen different images of the Gupta 
kings which occupy the obverse side of these 
dinaras. 
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TRUE-TO-LIFE PORTRAITS 

Because of clear differences in facial features and 
body proportions, B. N. Mukherjee has 
suggested that these images present true-to-life 
portraits? If true, this would certainly have 
enhanced the historical dimension of these 
designs. But the portraits of, for instance, 
Samudragupta (circa AD 350-375) reveal that his 
images cannot possibly each be true-to-life. 
Sometimes he is a tall and slender man with 
sharp features (figures 1 and 9). Or he appears 
as a slim man with a distinctly roundish face,’ 
once again quite different from the stocky man 
wih a long face, prominent chin, broad 
shoulders, a short torso, and a thick waist found 
on quite a few other coins.’ 

It could be assumed that these differences 
are ае to artistic interpretations of 
Samudragupta's true appearance by a number 
of die-sinkers, or that these dissimilar images 
present the king at different ages, either very 
young and slim, or somewhat aging and more 
thickset. These assumptions are contradicted by 
the existence of comparable series of different 
images for Gupta kings other than 
Samudragupta. On some coins the king may 
look tall and slender, with delicate facial 
features; on others he is a large-faced man with 
rather coarse facial features, heavily built, and 
fleshy. These and similar alterations may be 
proven to be directly related to the different 
styles in which these coin designs were 
executed.’ 


IDEALIZED IMAGES 

Besides, the die-sinkers must have been in close 
touch with the artistic trends of their age, which 
did not favour true-to-life imagery, but preferred 
idealized modelling of the human form. Nature 
supplied the norms for its representation: the 
face was to have the smooth shape of an egg, the 
forehead that of a bow, the eyes that of a lotus 
petal. For male figures the nose was to resemble 
the beak of a parrot, the soft and moist lips 
should parallel the red bimba fruit. The torso 
should be broad above and attenuated below. 
The shoulders were to resemble an elephant's 
head, while the arms and thighs should look like 
the trunk of a young plantain tree— firm, 
smooth, as well as resilient." Such views regarding 
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the ideal human form may Шеп have served as 
a general frame of reference for modelling the 
Gupta king's portrait. 

With only one exception (Kumaragupta I on 
his apratigba coins), the die-sinkers preferred to 
portray the Gupta king in three-quarter or profile 
view, perhaps to emphasize the dynamic, 
vigorous, and enterprising aspects of his 
kingship, rather than the more hieratic aloofness 
suggested by a frontal pose. A three-quarter view 
also enabled optimum use of the relatively small 
space available for the image. The flexing of the 
standing king's body follows the "triple-bent" 
stance favoured in Indian sculptural art, though 
it was executed in widely different modes. The 
king's legs are slightly apart, his feet placed in 
opposite directions to express stability. 

The ideal human form is not the only model 
which the die-makers may have followed for 
their royal imagery. It is likely that they were 
specifically instructed to fashion the Gupta king's 
portrait after the image of the ideal king, the 
universal monarch. 


CHAKRAVARTIN IDEAL 

The traditionally acclaimed goal for any king 
aiming at the expansion of his territory was 
universal sovereignty; to become a chakravartin, 
a “wheel-turner’ who has made a circuit of 
conquest like that of the sun, always turning to 
the right until he has sanctified the earth by his 
circumambulation of it." Such a king governs an 
empire extending as far as the seas with no rival 
power to share his authority and fame. He 
combines physical excellence with many moral 
and mental qualities, and can boast of a wide 
range of acquired skills which help him to rule 
justly. 

The major royal virtues expected in him are 
majesty and radiance (tejas), honour and fame 
(yashas), prosperity and beauty (shri). He must 
be a courageous and energetic man, the scourge 
of his foes and the protector of his realm. He is 
intelligent and steadfast, truthful, benevolent, 
and forebearing. Prosperous with lawfully 
acquired wealth, he spends his riches liberally 
for the benefit of his people, winning their hearts 
by his generosity and his benign rule. 

He is the guardian of law and tradition, and 
through his righteous conduct he is the foremost 


|. Samuldr igupta (r. circa AD 
subvariety D.1.1. old. 7.69 grams; 2.05 centimetre 


| millimetre thick. Obvers m 
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an altar. Reverse : Shri-Lakshmi with fillet and hi rn 
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Lingen collection. The 
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2. Skandagupta (r. circa AD 455-467). King and Lakshmi type. 


Gold. 8.46 grams; 1.97 centimetres. Obverse: king with bow 
and arrow facing Shri-Lakshmi with a lotus, across a 
Garuda-banner. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with fillet and lotus, 


seated on a lotus. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, Photographs; 


Ellen M. Raven. 
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guide to his subjects in the performance of their 
duty (dharma). He is devoted to pious actions, 
and spends large parts of his wealth on sacrifices 
on a grand scale to the gods, thereby securing 
the right order in the three worlds. The king 
should have a clear understanding of the Vedas, 
philosophy, and logic; statecraft (including 
diplomacy), agriculture, ^ commerce, and 
administration. He is proficient in archery, 
horsemanship, and other martial arts, but 
equally well trained in the fine arts, such as 
poetry and music. 

The great poet Kalidasa (a contemporary of 
the Gupta kings) and Varahamihira in his 
Bribatsambita^ are quite specific about the 
physical marks of a universal monarch. He has a 
lofty disposition and is gifted with grace and 
radiance, all-surpassing strength and valour. He 
has dark, curly hair and a brilliant complexion. 
His tigerlike, handsome face reveals four 
horizontal lines (the sign of a long life) on a 
broad forehead. His red-cornered eyes resemble 
lotuses. He has a long nose, and his mouth, with 
a straight lower lip, resembles a ripe bimba fruit. 
He has well-proportioned cheeks and a fleshy 
chin. The tone of his voice resembles the 
dundubbi drum. His strong neck is marked by 
three folds. His broad, compact shoulders and 
muscular chest narrow down to a waist like that 
of a lion. His round, strong arms that resemble 
the trunks of elephants, touch the knees. His 
hands and feet are marked with figures of 
swords or conches, elephants or lotuses, wheels 
or chariots. His hips are well proportioned, his 
thighs plump and muscular. 


THE KING AS SHRI’S FAVOURITE 

Irrevocably drawn to a great king by his virtues 
and physical marks of excellence, the deity of 
Royal Glory and Prosperity (Shri) resides in the 
king as if she were his second wife waiting on 
him invisibly. Prosperity was an essential royal 
virtue, as it enabled the king to spend his wealth 
liberally on worthy causes and thus please his 
subjects. Among the Gupta kings, Skandagupta 
(circa AD 455-467) made the most of this ancient 
theme to legitimize his rule. In the Junagadh 
Rock inscription of one of his governors, 
Skandagupta is described as "embraced by the 
goddess of wealth and splendour...carefully 





3. Samudragupta. Ashvamedha type. Gold. 7.50 grams: 2.21 


centimetres, 1 millimetre thick. Obverse: sacrificial horse 
Standing in front of a post. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with a 
Ily-whisk and fillet, standing to left on a lotus Lingen 
collection, The Netherlands. Photographs: courtesy Jan 
Lingen 
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selected by (Shri-) Lakshmi from among a group 
of rival princes". This theme is illustrated on 
Skandagupta's coins of King and (Shri-) Lakshmi 
type (figure 2. They show the victorious king 
and his divine consort standing beneath 
the imperial Garuda-banner.  Bare-chested 
Skandagupta wears a waist-cloth and various 
ornaments. His hair has been dressed around his 
head in curving layers of curls. He carries a bow 
and arrow, while Shri may be recognized by the 
lotus in her left hand. Neither has been given a 
halo. The object in Shri's right hand has not been 
identified. The Garuda-banner in the centre of 
the design signifies the victory of the Gupta 
heroic warrior over his Huna foes." 

Shri's indispensable support for Gupta rule 
is also expressed by her presence on the reverse 
of most coin series. The motif of a female deity 
of Royal Fortune as a reverse device was 
originally borrowed from late-Kushana coin 
imagery. In the earliest Gupta coin series she 
carries a horn of plenty and a diadem fillet, but 
her iconography was gradually modified to 
match Shris well-known association with 
lotuses. In her altered manifestation she mostly 
sits or stands on a lotus, and holds a lotus flower 
as well. She frequently carries a diadem fillet as 
an emblem of her Lord's victory," but may 
shower coins instead, or feed grapes to a 
peacock (figures 13 and 15). 


THE RIGHTEOUS AND PIOUS KING 
The king was expected to set an example of 


righteousness іп attitude апа behaviour 
(dharmaraja). As a strong advocate of 


truthfulness (satya), he is first and foremost the 
protector of his subjects, and always intent on 
helping the poor, the unprotected, and the weak. 
He is expected to spend part of his wealth on 
grand sacrifices to the gods to ensure his victory 
on the battlefield and ever-increasing prosperity 
for himself and his subjects. By these meritorious 
deeds the king can secure the right moral order 
in his entire realm. 

By having himself portrayed as a pious 
devotee sacrificing to the gods, the Gupta king 
could express these moral and ritual sides of his 
kingship, and the implicit benefits of his 
meritorious acts for his subjects. This may have 
been one of the reasons why the Guptas 
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perpetuated the Kushana coin device of a king 
offering on an altar in their sceptre (figures 1 and 
4), parasol, and swordsman types (figure 10), 
described below." 

The asbvamedba type (figure 3), first 
created. under Samudragupta and used again 
under Kumaragupta 1 (circa AD 415-450), 
testifies to the king's liberality and piety in having 
this magnificent and costly Vedic sacrifice 
performed. However, there were much stronger 
political motives for organizing the ashvamedha 
and illustrating this feat on a gold coin series. 
After his tour of conquest of the four quarters, it 
was a great king's prerogative to celebrate his 





4. Chandragupta H (r. circa AD 375-413). Sceptre type, variety 
1.1. Gold. 7.64 grams; 2.15 centimetres. Obverse: king 
(camdragu) with a sceptre, making an offering at an altar. 
Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with beaded fillet and horn of plenty, 
seated on a throne. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. 
Photograph : Ellen M. Raven. 





5. Chandragupta H. Chakravikrama type. Gold. 7.56 grams; 
1.93 centimetres. Bayana Hoard no. 1192. Obverse: the 
personified wheel (chakrapurusha) offering three pellets to 
the king on his left. Reverse: female deity with lotus, standing 
to left on a lotus. Private collection, Bharatpur. Photograph : 
after Altekar, 1954: pl. 18.14. 


grandiose victory by performing such a horse 
sacrifice. It aimed at reconciling the former 
warring parties, consolidating the expanded 
realm, and affirming the new claim to suzerainty 
over neighbouring rulers. Traditionally, the 
priests performing the asbvamedba received 
huge fees in gold and cattle. The ashvamedha 
coins, with the sacrificial steed next to the 
sacrificial stake on the obverse, must have been 
first struck to pay for these services, but their 
issue may have been continued afterwards in 
commemoration of the sacrifice. Their reverse 
carries a beautiful female figure standing to the 
left on a lotus support. She balances a fly-whisk 
on her right shoulder and holds a piece of cloth 
in her left hand. In some coin varieties she has 
been given a nimbus. 

There is a lively controversy about her 
identity. Some scholars argue that the reverse of 
Gupta coins was reserved for divinity, and 
therefore this woman must represent either 
Jayalakshmi, the 
Shri-Lakshmi, the goddess of royal fortune. Since 
a fly-whisk is not a common attribute of either 
deity, other 
identification and argue that she is the queen 
consort, who (with the other queens) played an 
active part in the ashvamedha. Alf Hiltebeitel's 
analvsis of the role of the queens and Shri at the 


goddess of victory, or 


scholars һауе rejected this 


horse sacrifice sheds new light on the possible 
identity of the lady with the fly-whisk and the 
visual message of the entire device. 

The Sbatapatba Brabmana (ShB) describes 
how, during the vear that the sacrificial horse is 
left to roam about, the king has been abandoned 
by "the sacrifice". Consequently, four essential 
royal virtues have deserted him as well, namely 
tejas, indriyam, or energy, pashu, or cattle, and 
shri. Before the trip to the sacrificial stake, the 
queens make successive unctions on parts of the 
horse's body. By doing so they confer the lost 
royal virtues on the horse, and thence back on 
the king. The text identifies the queens with shri, 
the fourth royal quality which, bringing up the 
rear, also returns to the king. 

Apparently, the three queens acted as 
repositories for these royal virtues. In a ritual 
sense they are "forms" or representatives of Shri 
(SbB, 13,3,6,7) and only that goddess can restore 
tejas, indriyam, and pasbu to the king. She is 





6, Samudragupta. Lyrist type. Gold. 7.38 grams; 2.20 


centimetres, 1 millimetre thick. Obverse: king on a 
high-backed throne, plaving the vina. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi 
with fillet and horn of plenty, seated to left on a wicker stool 
Lingen collection, The Netherlands. Photographs: courtesy Jan 
Lingen 
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7. Samudragupta. King and queen type. Gold. 7.64 grams; 


2 centimetres. Obverse: standing king (camdragupta) with a 
moon-sceptre, offering a ring to his queen (Kumaradevi). 
Reverse: female deity (possibly Shri-Lakshmi) with fillet and 
horn of plenty seated on a lion couchant to left. Photographs: 
courtesy private collection, Basel. 
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therefore a most fitting device for a visual 
statement about the king's asbvamedba sacrifice. 
The fly-whisk may seem an uncommon, even 
unworthy, attribute for a deity of her stature, but 
it is in fact an indispensable emblem of 
royalty,^ just as Shri is an indispensable royal 
virtue. To lose the emblems or to lose Shri, either 
would signal the end of the king's rule. The 
attribute in Shri's left hand may be a ribbon 
symbolizing the renewed bestowal of sovereign 
qualities. The object in front of the goddess looks 
like an ornamental spear with a decorative grip. 
Its presence has so far defied a satisfactory 
explanation. 


THE MAJESTIC, POWERFUL, AND FAMOUS 
KING 
lejas and yasbas are important royal virtues 
expressed through a number of coin designs. 
Based on late-Kushana models, the sceptre type 
shows nimbate Samudragupta (figure 1) or 
Chandragupta II (figure 4) standing to left, while 
holding a long sceptre (rajadanda)" This 
emblem of royalty expressed the king's duty to 
guide and punish, if necessary. With his right 
hand the king offers oblations on an altar. In 
most varieties he wears a tight-fitting cap and a 
tailed coat over beaded trousers. Sometimes the 
king wears his curly hair tied into a topknot, and 
instead of a beaded coat he wears smooth 
knee-breeches (Bayana Hoard [BH], pl. 3.2-3). 
On the coins of Kacha (probably 
Samudragupta under another name), the royal 
sceptre carries a wheel symbol. The epithet on 
the reverse reads sarvarajochchhetta, “the cutter 
of all kings", an honorary title given to 
Samudragupta in the inscriptions of his 
successors as well. Discs with razor-sharp edges 
and a hole in the centre were used as weapons 
in ancient Indian warfare." Apparently then the 
disc on the king’s sceptre and the epithet visually 
and verbally illustrate the fierceness with which 
Samudragupta uprooted his direct adversaries 
during his conquest of the four quarters 
(digvijaya) as described in his Allahabad Pillar 


inscription. 
A white parasol is another of the king's 
emblems of sovereignty. In  Kalidasa’s 


Raghuvamsha, Shri is described as invisibly 
waiting on the illustrious Raghu by holding her 


8. Narasimhagupta (r. circa first quarter of sixth 

century AD), Archer type, class L Gold. 9.55 grams; 2 
centimetres, 2 millimetres thick. Obverse: king ( nara) with 
bow and arrow, beside a Garuda-banner. Reverse: 


Shri-Lakshmi with fillet and lotus, seated on a lotus Lingen 


collection, The Netherlands. Photographs: courtesy Jan Lingen 
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9. Samudragupta. Battleaxe type, variety IA. Gold. 7.66 grams; 
2.1 centimetres. Obverse: king (samudra) with a battleaxe 
standing to right while looking left. On his right is an attendant 
with a crescent-banner. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with fillet and 
horn of plenty, seated on a lotus. Photographs: courtesy 
private collection, Basel. 


lotus-parasol above him.” This royal emblem 
could on no account be given away, as it 
symbolized the extent of the king's power and 
fame; the chakravartin rules the entire world 
under one parasol. 

The die-sinkers of Chandragupta П (circa 
AD 375-413) and his son Kumaragupta I were 
given the task of applying this ancient motif 
in their designs. On their coins of the parasol 
type the majestic king stands to the left in full 
glory, shielded by his white parasol held by an 
attendant. He offers oblations on an altar as a 
token of his devotion to the gods. Depending on 
the die design the king may appear with or 
without a halo. His clothes vary as well, but 
Chandragupta always wears a long sword, one 
of the weapons of the ancient Indian noble 
warrior. 
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The most obvious symbol for the might of a 
chakravartin is the wheel. It is also the attribute 
par excellence of Vishnu, the divine model for 
the Gupta Кіпр. Тһе mint masters of 
Chandragupta H skilfully combined the two 
notions in the chakravikrama type (figure 5). On 
these rare coins the invincible chakrapurusha, 
the personified wheel, offers three small round 
objects to a princely figure on his left, 
representing Chandragupta. The three pellets 
have been explained as symbolizing authority 
(prabbu-sbakti, energy (utsaba-shakti), and 
counsel Cmantra-shakti), which are essential 
conditions for successful rule. The personified 
wheel has been described as resting his left hand 
on a mace, but it may be a conch or a small 
vessel instead." He wears a waist-cloth, a long 
sash, and probably a low crown or a diadem. 
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The nimbate king wears similar clothes and 
ornaments (but no sash). His belt secures a long 
dagger. With his right hand Chandragupta 
accepts the gift from the chakrapurusha. His left 
hand rests on the hilt of his sword. Together the 
chakrapurusha and the king aptly illustrate the 
epithet chakravikrama, “in valour (or ‘in 
course’) as the wheel", inscribed on the reverse. 

Majestic leisure may be a fitting description 
of the theme illustrated by Chandragupta II 
portrayed on a low seat with a high, decorated 
backrest (British Museum [BM], pl. 6.8-9). He sits 
with either one or both feet drawn up on his seat, 
and lifts a lotus flower to his face as if trying to 
catch its lovely fragrance. In some die designs he 
has been given a halo.” Usually his seat is called 
a couch, and this coin type has been named after 
it. However, it is not significantly different from 
other seats customarily described as thrones. 
Whether couch or throne, in this design the seat 
evidently serves as an emblem of Chandragupta's 
royal status. 

Samudragupta displays a more erudite form 
of royal leisure on his coins of the lyrist type 
(figure 6), which were also issued Бу 
Kumaragupta I. In this highly artistic design the 
bare-chested king sits cross-legged to left on a 
low seat with a high, decorated backrest. His 
right foot rests on a footstool. The nimbate king, 
who mostly wears a tight-fitting cap, plays a vina, 
a type of lyre, supported on his lap. Barbara 
Stoler Miller argues that these coins show 
Samudragupta during his asbvamedba sacrifice 
(1992, p. 60), but her view is contradicted by the 
ritual texts. 

These texts explain that the performer of the 
horse sacrifice is without sbri during the 
vear-long absence of the horse. As described 
above, this royal virtue will be returned to the 
king through the anointing of the slaughtered 
horse by the queens. As the vina is considered 
an “attribute” or form of shri, а priest 
(brahmana) and а nobleman (rajanya) can 
bridge this dangerous gap by singing and 
playing the vina each day, during certain ritual 


$ 


offerings, “to give sbr? to the king (SAB, 


13,1, 5, 1-5). In his asbvamedba sacrifice 
Samudragupta is the one protected by this rite, 
not the nobleman requested to perform each 
night for a year. 
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Apparently the design does not refer 
specifically to the horse sacrifice, but to the 
king's sbri. Samudragupta is shown playing an 
instrument which, according to the Shatapatha 
Brabmana, symbolizes royal fortune. If the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription is to be believed, this 
was no mere pose as Samudragupta's musical 
skills are said to have put to shame Tumburu and 
Narada, two of the best singers and lyrists in 
heaven. The throne and the footstool are 
important emblems of his sovereignty as well. 

Continuity or purity of lineage (kulam) was 
also considered a royal virtue. The wish to 


emphasize both his noble origin and the 
legitimacy of his rule may have been 


Samudragupta's motive for circulating coins with 
the images of his parents, Chandragupta I (circa 
AD 319-350) and Kumaradevi (figure 7). She was 
a princess of the Lichchhavi tribe from Vaishali, 
in Bihar? By their marriage the Gupta 
principality was fused with the Lichchhavi 
territory into a much more powerful territorial 
nucleus for the Gupta expansion to come. 

This king and queen type has frequently 
been described as illustrating and 
commemorating the marriage itself, but the 
scene does not show a recognizable rite from 
that ceremony. Chandragupta I and his queen, 
usually both nimbate, stand facing each other. 
Each has been identified by his or her name. The 
king rests his left hand on a sceptre topped by a 
crescent. With his right hand he offers a ring or 
a scarf ^ to Kumaradevi. 

Quite exceptionally the reverse legend does 
not give any royals name or epithet, but 
mentions the Lichchhavis instead. The Allahabad 
Pilar inscription also specifically alludes to 
Samudragupta's descent from the Lichchhavis 
( "Lichcbbavidaubitrasya", ‘of the son of 
the daughter of [the] Lichchhavi). Evidently, 
Samudragupta was proud of this ancestry and 
his decision to mention the Lichchhavis on a coin 
portraying his Lichchhavi mother and his Gupta 
father may have been instigated by the same 
pride. 

Kumaragupta Is king and queen coins 
(BH, pl. 31.14) show a nimbate, sword-bearing 
king identified by his name as Kumara(gupta) 
himself, offering a flower to the lady at his side, 
whose name is not visible on the flan. 
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10. Kumaragupta I (т. circa AD 415-450). Swordsman type, 
variant 2. Gold. 8.1 grams; 1.95 centimetres. Obverse: 
sword-bearing king (ku) making an offering at an altar. 
Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with fillet and lotus, seated on a lotus. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. Photograph : Ellen M. Raven. 





11. Kumaragupta I. Peacock type, variety B. Gold. 8.26 grams; 
1.98 centimetres. Obverse: standing king feeding fruit to a 
peacock on his right. Reverse: Karttikeya riding on his 
peacock mount, scattering coins and carrying a spear. Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi. Photograph : Ellen M. Raven. 


THE HEROIC WARRIOR-KING 

The ideal king is expected to expand his realm 
by a conquest of the four quarters. That is why 
physical strength (balam), valour (vikrama), and 
heroism  (viryam) are indispensable royal 
virtues. For, as the epic hero Arjuna proclaimed: 
“Even abandoned by every virtue, one possessed 
of heroism may overcome his foes; even united 
with every virtue, without heroism, what will one 
do? Surely in prowess (parakrame) all the virtues 
exist in an elemental state.” The coin legends 
speak of victories on the battlefield Бу 
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the invincible king, his conquest of the earth, and 
his winning of heaven by his meritorious deeds. 
Several coin designs specifically illustrate this 
heroic side of Gupta kingship. 

Best known among them is the archer type 
portraying the king Gn a wide variety of 
garments) armed with a composite bow of bone 
or horn, and an arrow. He stands next to the 
imperial Garuda-banner (figure 8) In the 
Rigveda the bow was already praised as the 
winner of cattle and battle, and in Gupta times it 
was still the most important weapon on the 
battlefield. As one of the most distinguished 
weapons of the chariot-borne warrior, the bow 
was also one of the most potent symbols of the 
heroic chakravartin who conquers the earth in a 
chariot of unchecked course (apratiratha). This 
explains why Samudragupta chose the epithet 
apratiratha for his new archer coins. Though 
the honorific name on this type changed with 
every new king, apparently the archer design 
expressed the Gupta king’s royal qualities best, 
as it was continually used until the very end of 
Gupta minting. 

Pratapaditya Pal believes that “the concept 
of depicting the Gupta emperor as a divine 
archer was almost certainly borrowed from that 
of Rama, the greatest archer in Indian mythology, 
the ideal king and an avatara (incarnation) of 
Vishnu.” However, though such a dependency 
should not be ruled out, the Gupta archer-king 
and Rama may well have been independent 
embodiments of the same ancient kshatriya ideal. 

Samudragupta may have been a formidable 
fighter with the battleaxe, as suggested by his 
coins of the battleaxe type (figure 9). Though 
looking left, the nimbate king stands to front 
with his body slightly turned towards the right. 
He leans on a tall battleaxe in his left hand, his 
body flexed in a forceful triple-bent stance, his 
feet slightly apart. His right hand rests on his hip. 
Samudragupta wears a long, tailed coat over a 
waist-cloth, both clinging smoothly to his body. 
Sometimes he has been given beaded leggings or 
boots as well (for example, on BM, pl. 4.12). 
An attendant carries the imperial hero's 
crescent-banner. 

The battleaxe design also seems to hint at 
Samudragupta's territorial conquests. His epithet 
on the reverse describes the king as "yielding the 





12. Kumaragupta I. Apratigha type, variety 1. Gold. 7.8 grams 
1.0 centimetres. Obverse young king | Rumeragupta), 
wearing topknot, ornaments, and a waist-cloth. standing to 
front between a man with a Garuda-banner and a woman 
Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with lotus. seated on a | itus, Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi Photographs: Ellen M. Raven 
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15. Kumaragupta I. Tiger-slavei Lype, variety A. Gold. 8.13 


grams; 1.9 centimetres, 2.0-2.2 millimetres thick. Obverse 
king (ku) armed with bow and arrow. shox ting a tiger on his 
right. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with lotus standing to left while 
feeding fruit to a peacock. Lingen collection. The Netherlands 


Photographs: courtesy Jan Lingen 
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parasbu of  Kritanta (-Antaka/Yama), the 
guardian of the South, the region of the 


dead)".? It is a visual counterpart to the verse in 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription which puts 
Samudragupta on a par with all four guardians of 


the quarters, including Antaka. Possibly the 
design implies that Kritanta presented his 


battleaxe to Samudragupta as an admission of 
the chakravartin’s rightful claim to the south. 
The larger part of that kings conquests was 
indeed located to the south of the Gupta 
homeland near Prayaga in Uttar Pradesh. 

Unlike the turbulent reigns of 
Samudragupta апа Chandragupta П, that of 
Kumaragupta was not marked by any significant 
conquests, which is why it has even been called 
“a period of . seeming political stagnation”. 
Territorial expansion, however, was not the sole 
political duty of the king. Kumaragupta is 
supposed to have devoted most of his time and 
energy to consolidating his huge empire in an 
atmosphere of "peace, prosperity, and pride in a 
dynasty already established." Such pride is 
evident in the reintroduction of four designs 
known from Samudragupta's coins, namely the 
lyrist, ashvamedha, tiger-slayer, and king and 
queen types. As pointed out by Joanna Williams 
(1982, p.64), this suggests “an awareness of 
dynastic tradition of a particularly self-conscious 
kind, not merely continuing forms in use but 
deliberately invoking the period of greatest 
Gupta glory in the fourth century". 

Under Kumaragupta s patronage the Gupta 
empire witnessed a flowering of arts and 
sciences which reached unprecedented heights. 
This cultural creativity is also reflected by the 
introduction. of six new coin designs, which 
brought the total number of circulated series up 
to fourteen. 

One of those new designs, the swordsman 


type, blends the royal virtues of heroism, 
majesty, and  piety (figure 10.  Nimbate 


Kumaragupta stands to left in a graceful and yet 
forceful posture. He wears a waist-cloth and a 
crested diadem. With his right hand he offers 
round oblations on an altar at his feet; his left 
hand rests on the hilt of a sword. This design 
basically derives from Chandragupta H's parasol 
type, but the imperial Garuda-banner, an 
essential requisite for the ancient Indian 
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14. Chandragupta П. Lion-slayer type, variety IC. Gold. 7.89 
grams; 2.05 centimetres, 2 millimetres thick. Obverse: armed 
king standing slightly to left and looking right while shooting 
а lion on his left. Reverse: female deity (probably 
Shri-Lakshmi) with fillet and lotus, seated on a lion couchant 
to left. Lingen collection, The Netherlands. Photographs: 
courtesy Jan Lingen. 
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warrior, has been substituted for the royal white 
parasol. 

A similarly subtle mixture of royal qualities 
underlies the artistically superior designs created 
for the peacock type (figure 11). Nimbate and 
muscular Kumaragupta, clad in a waist-cloth and 
a long sash stands to left in a gracefully flexed 
posture. His curly hair has been gathered into a 
topknot tied with a string of pearls. With his right 
hand he is feeding a bunch of grapes to a 
peacock at his feet, while his left hand rests on 
his hip. | 

At first sight this looks like a scene of royal 
leisure in the gardens surrounding the palace. 
Peacocks were widely admired for their 
gorgeous plumage and majestic dance. They 
were regarded as auspicious birds and were 
prized pets in a royal household. The fact that 
there is more to it is evident from the 
introduction of the peacock in several other coin 
designs. Shri-Lakshmi is shown feeding this bird 
on Kumaragupta's tiger-slayer coins (figure 13), 
as well as on certain varieties of his horseman 
type (figure 15). Instead of the familiar Garuda 
emblem, a peacock also appears as a new, 
central device on the Madhyadesha type of silver 
coins. 

The meaning of this peacock emblem and 
attribute is unequivocally brought out by the 
new reverse device selected for Kumaragupta s 
peacock type, namely a splendid image of the 
Hindu god Karttikeya riding on his peacock 
mount. This young and valiant war-leader 
among the gods, also known as Kumara, saved 
the Three Worlds from the demon Taraka. 
Kumaragupta may have chosen the peacock 
and  Karttikeya devices to emphasize the 
heroic, victory-ensuring qualities shared by him 
and the divine war-lord. The epithet 
“mabendra-kumara”’ selected for this particular 
design perfectly matches this visual statement: 
“Kumara who is Mahendra (‘the great leader’, the 
king's favourite title)." 

Though it carries completely different 
devices, Kumaragupta's Apratigba type (figure 
12) seems based on the same ideas. These coins 
portray the haloless king standing to front 
between a man with the imperial Garuda-banner, 
and a woman. The meaning of the scene, the 
undeciphered legend on the obverse and the 
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epithet apratigba оп the reverse have since long 
been the subjects of keen controversy. It has 
been assumed, wrongly in my view, that 
Kumaragupta wears the garb of an ascetic, and 
that,the scene illustrates his abdication from the 
throne in old age. Even his general and his queen 
cannot dissuade him from this firm resolve. 

Would the theme of Kumaragupta’s 
abdication indeed have fitted among the visual 
statements on Gupta sovereignty and imperial 
power encountered so far? How does the epithet 
apratigha, “invincible”, fit into this interpretation? 
Better preserved apratigha coins reveal that 
Kumaragupta has curly hair tied into a topknot 
bound with a fillet of pearls. He also wears round 
ear studs and possibly a necklace. He has been 
shown less tall than the attendant figures, 
possibly to indicate his youth. Further, 
Kumaragupta’s assumption of power may have 
been a far more suitable subject for a gold coin 
series than the assumed abdication. Possibly the 
apratigha design commemorates the occasion 
when Chandragupta H апа  Dhruvadevi 
transferred Gupta regal power (symbolized by 
the imperial Garuda-banner) to their son. Under 
its protection the new, invincible king 
(apratigba) would counter any attacks on the 
empire as successfully as his divine counterpart, 
young Kumara (Karttikeya) in his battle with 
Taraka. 


THE VALIANT HUNTING KING 
Though a virtuous king would not allow himself 
to be distracted from his duty by hunting, this 
was an accepted form of recreation of the 
ancient Indian nobility. Hunting was considered 
to improve the ability to aim at stationary or 
moving targets, to encourage fearlessness, and to 
increase dexterity in the use of weapons, all 
qualities important to any king aiming to extend 
his empire. While on a hunting expedition a king 
could measure his agility against deer, test his 
valour in direct encounters with tigers or lions, 
chase wild buffaloes and boars, or test his 
strength face to face with rhinoceroses and wild 
elephants. | 
The Gupta coins carry a wide range of 
designs with hunting scenes full of dramatic 
action. Caught in the thick of the fight, the king, 
usually on foot and armed with bow and arrow 





15. Kumaragupta L Horseman type, variety HB. Gold. 7.84 
grams; 1.51 centimetres, 2-3 millimetres thick. Obverse: king 
on horseback armed with bow, arrow, and sword, riding to 
left. Reverse: Shri-Lakshmi with lotus, seated to left on a lotus 
cushion supported by a low, square stool, feeding fruit to a 





peacock. Lingen collection, The N 
courtesy Jan Lingen. 
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or brandishing a sword, is shown about to slay 
a tiger (figure 13) or a lion (figure 14). His 
clothing and ornaments vary; his nimbus is 
mostly absent. The epithets on these huntsman 
coins leave no doubt about their message: the 
king is “as powerful and as brave as a tiger" or, 
“as courageous as a lion". 

Scholars are probably right in arguing that 
these animals may have symbolized certain 
regions conquered by the king, at least in the 
expansion phase of the Gupta empire. Swampy 
and wooded regions along the River Ganga were 
the natural habitat of the tiger, and may have 
been represented by the tiger on Samudragupta's 
coins.? Lions were a familiar sight in the more 
arid areas of western India, and on the huntsman 
coins of Chandragupta H a lion may have 
symbolized that kings annexation of 
Shaka-Kshatrapa territory to the west. Recently, 
V. S. Pathak has argued that the Gupta 
die-sinkers borrowed the huntsman motif first 
from Bactrian, and subsequently from Sassanian 
art. However, the many differences between the 
hunting scenes from Bactria and Iran on the one 
hand, and the huntsman scenes on Gupta coins 
on the other, render this assumption open to 
question. 

Strangely enough, Pathak does not seek to 
establish a link between the equestrian king's 
image in contemporary Sassanian art and the 
horseman types created for Chandragupta П, 
Kumaragupta I (figure 15), and Prakashaditya. 
Still, though the Gupta die-makers may have 
been inspired by Iranian portraits of an 
equestrian king, the motif itself had a sound 
Indian background. Horsemanship was one of 
the skills in which the Indian nobleman was 
trained from childhood, just like riding an 
elephant, as both were essential in hunting and 
warfare. The equestrian king is mostly armed 
with a bow. The die-sinkers introduced some 
variation in his clothes and ornaments, and 
mostly left out the halo. In another coin series 
Kumaragupta (without halo) is shown riding an 
elephant, accompanied by an attendant with a 
parasol (BH, pl. 31.1-3). 

His creative die-makers also modified the 
theme of the mounted royal huntsman by 
introducing an elephant-rider theme in which 
the king is actually shown hunting down a lion 
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(BH, pl 30.1-4). In the vivid and dramatic 
huntsman scene of another new coin series, the 
haloless king on horseback is about to stab a 
rhinoceros with his sword (BH, pl. 30.5-8). The 
epithet declares the king to be “(as strong) as a 
rhinoceros". The royal huntsman theme recurs 
for the last time, in a thematically less innovative 
and artistically inferior design, on coins of 
Prakashaditya, a Gupta king who probably 
reigned shortly after Skandagupta. It portrays the 
haloless king on horseback slaying a lion with 
his sword. He carries a large bow over his left 
shoulder. 


CONCLUSION 

According to Barbara Stoler Miller (1992, p. 61), 
"the religious context dominates images of the 
Gupta lineage" Con their coins). Unless one takes 
"religious context” to include everything 
connected with ancient Indian kingship, one is 
inclined to take an opposite stance: religion is 
accorded a remarkably low profile in Gupta coin 
design. The obverse devices include few specific 
references to any Hindu god. If they do, it is by 
means of an attribute or an emblem only. The 
one significant exception is Shri, the deity of 
Royal Fortune and Prosperity. The motif of the 
offering king occurs in only three out of nineteen 
royal portraits. 

It is not religion, then, but sovereignty that 
sets the tone. Each royal portrait has more or less 
conspicuous links to the ideal king's virtues 
(gunas). Each visual message is as unmistakable 
as the accompanying coin legends: the Gupta 
king is a true chakravartin in his looks, his royal 
virtues (with heroism as the top quality), his 
unsullied lineage, his imperialistic feats, his 
majesty and fame, his prosperity, and his 
meritorious deeds. Gupta rule is a true blessing 
to the world. This message, expressed in words 
and pictures, was spread throughout the entire 
realm and beyond by means of these gold coins. 


NOTES 

1, Although known in full to scholars, these legends are only 
partly legible on the flan. 

2. Jai Prakash Singh, “Is Gupta Gold a Gift Money?", Indologica 
Taurinensia, 13, 1985-1986, pp. 313-320. The assumed 
non-monetary nature of Gupta gold coins is contradicted by 
contemporary inscriptions and literary evidence on the use of 
dinaras as money, 

3 Ellen M. Raven, Gupta Gold Coin with a Garuda-Banner 
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(Samudragupta-Skandagupta), Groningen, forthcoming, 
pp. 185-190. When referring to designs with a Garuda-banner, 1 
use the new classification developed in the aforementioned 
study. For other types I have used Altekar's system (Tbe Coinage 
of the Gupta Empire and its Imitations, Varanasi, The Numismatic 
Society of India, 1957). 

4. Barbara Stoler Miller, "A Dynasty of Patrons: The 
Representation of Gupta Royalty in Coins and Literature," The 
Powers of Art: Patronage in Indian Culture, edited by Barbara 
Stoler Miller, Delhi etc., Oxford University Press, 1992, p. 56. Her 
paper came to my notice only shortly before completing this 
contribution, which is why both share several themes relevant to 
the interpretation of Gupta royal imagery. 

5. Art in Gupta and Post-Gupta Coinages of Northern India, 
Lucknow, State Museum, 1985, p. 22. 

6. See also e.g. pls. 1.11 and 4.15 in John Allan's Catalogue of tbe 
Coins of the Gupta Dynasties..., London, The Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1914; pls. 3.13 and 5.6 in Anant Sadashiv 
Altekar's Catalogue of tbe Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana 
Hoard, Bombay, The Numismatic Society of India, 1954. 

7. See also e.g. BH, pl. 2.10, 3.8-10, 12. 

8. See also BM, pls. 1.7 and 2.2; BH, pls. 1.11, 14; 3.14-15; 5.14; 
6.11. 

9. For a more elaborate discussion see Ellen M. Raven, “Styles in 
Early Gupta Gold Coins," in the felicitation volume for Klaus 
Bruhn, Reinbek, forthcoming; and Raven, Gupta Gold Coins. 
10. After S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1957, pp. 125-126. 

11. After Daniel H. H. Ingalls, "Kalidasa and the Attitudes of the 
Golden Age," Journal of the American Oriental Society, 96, 
1976, p.16. 

12. A work on astrology and other branches of learning datable 
to círca AD 600. 

13. Some scholars identify the woman as the queen or 
Skandagupta's mother. 

14. Barbara Stoler Miller did not question the rather out-dated 
interpretation of her attribute as a noose, 

15. Probably to facilitate a wider acceptance of the new coins, 
minting under Samudragupta may have started with types familiar 
from Kushana issues, such as the sceptre-bearing king offering on 
an altar at his feet. The continued use of this motif under 
Chandragupta I (sceptre and parasol types) and under 
Kumaragupta I (swordsman type) indicates that the offering 
attitude could convey a significant message about Gupta kingship. 
16. In the Ragbuvamsba Kalidasa mentions a throne, a white 
parasol, a pair of fly-whisks made of the yak's tail, a crown with 
a central gem, a sceptre, a conch of victory, a canopy of state, and 
a golden footstool as royal emblems. 

17. Most scholars persist in calling this attribute a standard, and 
name the coin type after it. P. L. Gupta has long ago pointed out 
that "Indian tradition never favoured the king being his own 
standard-bearer". The Garuda-banner in the left field renders a 
second standard superfluous any way. Contrary to what Barbara 
Stoler Miller (1992, p. 58) suggests, among the Gupta coins those 
of sceptre type were only common under Samudragupta. 

18. The attribute is usually identified as a wheel-banner 
( chakradbvaja), but one would not expect the king to hold such 
an object himself (see Note 17). One rare variety of Kacha's coins 
includes a Garuda-banner in the left field (BH, pl. 7.11), which 
makes it even more unlikely that the object in the king's hand is 
a banner as well. 

19. A rock relief at Patharghata (in Bihar) from the sixth century 
illustrates how Krishna (or Vishnu?) decapitates an adversary by 
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throwing his disc. See Frederick M. Asher, 7be Art of Eastern 
India, 300-800, Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1980, pl. 33. 

20. Raghuvamsha, 4, 5. 

21. Only two chakravikrama coins have been recovered so far, 
and most descriptions have of necessity been made by means of 
the small photographs of a rather worn coin in the Bayana Hoard 
catalogue. 

22. A mural scene at Ajanta of a prince seated on a throne, 
beautifully illustrated in the Marg issue, Tbe Golden Age: Gupta 
Art — Empire, Province and Influence (1991, pp. 98-99), strongly 
echoes Chandragupta's image, and may have been inspired by it. 
23. I have argued on stylistic grounds that these coins were 
probably designed rather late in  Samudragupta's reign 
(see Note 9). 

24. On a coin in the Mathura Museum, acc. no. 71.5; Raven, Gupta 
Gold Coins, fig. c159. 

25. Alf Hiltebeitel, The Ritual of Battle: Krishna in the 
"Mababbarata ", ithaca etc., Cornell University Press, 1976, p. 197. 
26. "Rama, Kama, and the Archer Type of Gupta Coins," 
Investigating Indian Art, edited by Marianne Yaldiz and Wibke 
Lobo, Berlin, Museum Fur Indische Kunst/Museen Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, 1987, p. 264. 

27. Yama is usually associated with other attributes, such as a 
noose and a staff of punishment, symbolizing the fearsome 
majesty of sovereign power. 

28. Both quotes have been taken from Joanna Williams’ 75e Art 
of Gupta India: Empire and Province, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1982, p. 63. 

29. The presence of the river-goddess, Ganga, on their reverse 
corroborates this interpretation. V. S. Pathak's view that the 
tiger-slayer design symbolizes Samudragupta's conquest over the 
Kushanas is at variance with the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
which refers to diplomatic relations between the two powers 
(‘Motifs on Gupta Coins and Sassanian Wares-IL" Numismatic 
Digest, 12-13, 1988-1989, p. 58). 
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SONAR Bangla: Golden Bengal Тһе term 
evokes a vision of fields of golden rice. This fond 
euphemism of Bengalis for their country alludes 
as well to the rich spirit which suffuses the land, 
and its people, at the confluence of the Ganga 
and Brahmaputra rivers. It evokes a culture held 
precious: the Bengal of Caitanya, of the Sufi 
saints, of Tagore. 

On the historical plane, Bengal could 
equally be characterized as Rupar Bangla: Silver 
Bengal For, during the medieval period from 
about 1200 to 1560, Bengal was alone among 
contemporary kingdoms in maintaining a 
monetary system based almost exclusively on 
pure silver coins. Bengal was the birthplace of 
the silver rupiya or rupee, the ubiquitous coin 
whose name survives today as the denomination 
of India's money. 

Strange that the singular nature of Bengal's 
monetary past is so poorly known or studied in 
our time. A handful of scholars comprise the 
better part of a century and a quarter's labours — 
E. Thomas, H. Blochmann, N. K. Bhattasali, 
Abdul Karim, G. S. Farid, S. L. Goron, and M. R. 
Tarafdar. Yet, the evidence is plentiful. The coins 
themselves are still discovered frequently in large 
hoards, filling museum and private collections in 
india and Bangladesh. 

Contemporaries also marvelled at the 
splendid money of the country. The Chinese 
traveller Ma-Huan visited Bengal in the company 
of an ambassador in 1409. “The currency of the 
country," he remarked, "is a silver coin called 
tanka... All large business transactions are 
carried on with this coin, but for small purchases, 
they use a sea shell called by the foreigners 
kauri." This observation was correct not only in 
his lifetime, but for the entire three hundred and 
fifty years that Muslim sultans ruled the 
commercial crossroads that was medieval Bengal. 


COINS AS CULTURAL INDICATORS 

Especially interesting was the cultural aspect of 
this singular silver coinage. Initially, Bengal was 
a kingdom of Hindus ruled by foreign military 
adventurers professing Islam. Over the centuries 
a steady process of popular conversion to Islam 
was apparent, facilitated by the activities of Sufi 
saints. It is undeniable, though, that for much of 
this period the majority of the population, 
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subsidiary princes, and bankers, were devout 
Hindus. Despite this, the Muslim rulers 
maintained an Islamic aesthetic and idiom on the 
coinage almost unbroken throughout the three 
and a half centuries. What do Arabic legends tell 
one about the evolution of Islam in Bengal and 
the relationship between the rulers and the 
people, about the flow of ideas and stylistic 
linkages with contemporary Islamic and Hindu 
kingdoms? 


So this tale is about the aesthetic of 


rulership, or more particularly, Islamic rulership. 
It has been said that when the adventurer 
Bakhtiyar Khalji unexpectedly captured Bengal 
in 1202 by evicting its ruler Lakshmana Sena in 
a lightning raid, he found no indigenous coinage 
in circulation. He soon introduced a new 
coinage, in gold and silver, of an eclectic pattern. 
It was true "conquest coinage”, bearing a 
threatening rendition of a mounted warrior and 
a message written in a language alien to the local 
people (figure 1). 

The coin’s propaganda aspect is made 
clearer when one notes that the only use of the 
Bengali script was for the words “on the 
conquest of Gauda". The design of the coin 
echoed the issues of a contemporary military 
regime, that of the Seljuk Turks in Anatolia 
(figure 2). 

Was this coinage totally free of local 
influence? Possibly not, for it has been noted that 
there is some similarity of metal (silver), size (27 
millimetres), and design with the coins of the 
preceding Chandra dynasty, issued in Vanga or 
eastern Bengal much earlier in the seventh to 
eleventh centuries. Indeed, the horseman motif 
itself was a common design feature of the north 
Indian Delbiwalas, base silver coins issued by 
the Rajput dynasties and succeeding Delhi 
sultans from the ninth through thirteenth 
centuries. These are never found east of Bihar 
and there is no evidence that they were known 
in Bengal in the thirteenth century. 

This “horseman” coinage, more attuned to 
nomadic societies of the central Asian steppes 
than the agricultural and maritime culture of 
riverine Bengal, was adopted by such regal 
successors as Ruknuddin Ali Mardan and 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish (figure 3). However, as the 
fledgling regime became better established, 
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1. Gold tanka, initial coinage of the Bengal sultanate. 

AD 1204. Also issued in silver. 11.2 grams; 22 millimetres. 
Obverse of galloping horseman brandishing a mace. Reverse 
displaying, in Arabic, the name of Bakhtiyar's suzerain, the 
Ghorid emperor Muhammad bin Sam. Spink and Son Ltd., 
London. 





2. Silver dirbam of the Seljuk sultan, Suleiman ibn Qilij Arslan 
(obverse and reverse) Kayseri (central Anatolia). AD 1201. 2.7 
grams; 23 millimetres. M. Mitchiner collection. 





3. Silver tanka of Sultan Htutmish. Circa AD 1217. 


10.8 grams; 29 millimetres. It bears a simple but vigorous 
depiction of a horseman in full gallop brandishing his mace, 
Deyell collection. 
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4. Silver anka ot Ghiyasuddin lwaz bearing the байта and 


the sultans name and titles Cobverse and reverse) Circa AD 
1219. 10.77 grams; 28 millimetres. Deyell collection. 


more conventional Islamic coinage norms were 
For (һе most part, pictorial elements 
(discouraged under Islamic culture) disappeared 
and the use of Arabic became a constant feature 
(figures 4,5, and 0). 


BENGAL COINS: IDEAS DISPLACE IMAGES 
Given the lack of pictorial design, the 
message-bearing nature of this coinage was 
emphasized. Perhaps this reflected Пе 
administrative. orientation. of the new regime. 
The coins recorded the name and titles of the 
reigning sultan; the denomination, place of 
manufacture and date of manufacture, and some 
reference either to the &balifa (leader of the 
faithful) or kalima (profession of faith). While 
the idiom was thoroughly Islamic, the use of the 
idiom was more related to the culture of 
rulership than the proselytization of the Hindu 
population. For the coin, or sikka, had an 
important role in proclaiming the legitimacy of 
the issuing sultan, equivalent to the &butba or 
mention of his name in the congregational 
prayers (figure 7). 

The ceremonial rather than dynamic 
religious role of these Islamic references became 
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5. Silver Janka of Sultan Mughisuddin Yuzbak. Circa AD 
1256, 9.2 grams; 27 millimetres. The ornate Arabic inscription 


gives the full grammatical marks, usually reserved for formal 
documents like the Quran. Deyell collection. 





6. Silver tanka of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud. AD 1201, 10.91 
grams; 28 millimetres. Struck at the capital of Bengal, 


Lakhnauti, this coin is a masterpiece of the die engraver's art. 
Devell collection. 
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7 Silver tanka of the pretender Jalaluddin Guzban Shah 
(obverse and reverse). AD 1319. 11 grams; 28 millimetres. This 
would-be sultan, unrecorded by historians, is known only 
from thís very rare coin issue recording his proclamation of 
sovereignty. Deyell collection. 





8. Silver tanka of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah (obverse 
and reverse). AD 1322. 10.8 grams; 27 millimetres. The coin 
bears a posthumous reference to the Abalifa, Al-Musta' sim. 
Devell collection. 


more evident following the assassination of the 
last Abbasid Араа, Al-Musta'sim Billah, by the 
Mongol Hulagu following the sack of Baghdad in 
1258. Though both the khalifa and his lineage 
were exterminated, the sultans of Bengal 
continued to evoke the name of Al-Musta'sim on 
their coins for another century. The &Abalifa's 
name was as much a legitimizing device as a 
profession of religious faith (figure 8). 

A famous incident, still poorly understood, 
reinforces this observation. Some time in the 
early fifteenth century, a particularly long era of 
apparent prosperity and peace was threatened 
by dynastic instability. A period of political 
turmoil was indicated by several short-lived 
coinage issues following in quick succession. 
The coins adhered to the well-established 
Bengali Islamic norm. Suddenly, coins of 
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9, Silver tanka of Danuja Marddana Deva, the regnal title of 
Raja Ganesa. Issued in Saka era 1339 (AD 1417) at Chatigrama 
(modern Chittagong), Suvarnagrama (near modern Dhaka), 
and Pandunagara (near modern Maldah) in West Bengal and 
Bangladesh. 10.55 grams; 30 millimetres. Obverse bearing 
invocation to Chandi, reverse with king’s name and titles, all 
in Bangla aksbaras. Deyell collection. 
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identical physical appearance and message 
arrangement, but bearing Bengali inscriptions, 
appeared (figure 9). 

Contemporary historians allude to the 
seizure of paramount power by a subsidiary 
Hindu king, Raja Ganesa, probably from the 
eastern. frontier region. These coins, bearing 
alternative. regnal tides, confirm the incident. 
Interestingly, the interloper sought legitimacy 
through invocation to Hindu religious sentiment, 
rather than Islamic. The form of this reference, 
however, faithfully followed the established 
norm. Even administrative details such as the 
coin's place and date of issue, are noted. 

This syncretic fusion of Hindu message to 
Islamic format was a novelty for a Hindu ruler. In 
Bengal proper it was shortlived, for other 


Muslim rulers intervened in the succession 
struggle and imposed a compromise: the Hindu 
conqueror abdicated in favour of his son, who 
embraced Islam and was allowed to rule in 
peace. À precedent had been set, though, and 
the Hindu ruler of peripheral states successively 
adopted the coinage model introduced by Raja 
Ganesa alias Danuja Marddana Deva. 


IMITATION, THE SINCEREST FORM 

OF FLATTERY 

The normative form of the Bengal sultanate silver 
tanka, as translated into Bangla by the short-lived 
Hindu regime, was adopted by the neighbouring 
state of Tripura (figure 13). This form of imitation 
indicates that by this time the meaning of 
the message borne by the coins had become 





10. Silver fanka issued by Sultan Jalaluddin Muhammad. 

AD 1425. 10.71 grams; 33 millimetres. The Arabic on this coin 
was executed in the very formal шайға style more frequently 
seen on monumental inscriptions. Devell collection. 
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13. Silver coin from the Tripura kingdom, issued by Ratna 
Manikya Deva (circa AD 1464-1489), bearing an invocation to 
Narayana. 10.3 grams; 27 millimetres. Both sides written in 
Bangla aksharas. The British Museum 





11. Silver tanka of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud. AD 1450 
10.76 grams; 25 millimetres. The whimsical symbolism of 
seven orbiting spheres invites interpretation. Deyell collection. 





14. Silver tanka of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah 

(obverse and reverse) issued in AD 1526. 10.68 grams; 25 
millimetres. The central circle and marginal legends were 
typical of this king's regular coin issues. Deyell collection. 





15. Silver coin of Nepali rulers Siva Simha (circa 1578-1619) 
and Lakshmi Narasimha (circa 1619-1641), issued at 
Kathmandu. 10.1 grams; 29 millimetres. Adopting the 
geometry of the Bengali coin of Mahmud Shah and adding 





12. Silver tanka of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud whose coins 
are replete with imagery. AD 1454. 10.58 grams; 24 
millimetres. The king's titles nestle under the royal cbbatra, or 
canopy, a symbol of kingship uncommon in Islamic lands and 
clearly absorbed from Indian usage. Deyell collection. 


Nepali inscriptions, the original was copied inverted and was 
thus meaningless. National Museum of Nepal, from Rhodes 


( 1989) 
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16. Silver tanka of Jalaluddin Muhammad, known as 
Mahendra Deva before converting to Islam (obverse and 
reverse). Circa AD 1418. 10.73 grams; 30 millimetres. 
Identifying the sultan as the "son of Ganesh Shah”, this coin 
bore the first rendition of a lion in the numismatic art of 
north-eastern India. Deyell collection. 





17. Silver tanka issued by Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah 
(obverse and reverse). Circa AD 1445. 10.7 grams; 25 
millimetres. The sultan continued the lion motif on a few 
mid-reign issues. Devell collection. 


well understood at least by the administrative 
and ruling classes of Bengal and its hinterland. 
This was conscious adoption of a model, and not 
mere slavish and uncomprehending imitation. 
Interestingly, this latter phenomenon was also 
evident during this period. 

SO it was not merely the form of Bengal 
sultanate coins which influenced the surrounding 
states. This might naturally be expected if the 
imitations were primarily motivated Бу 
considerations of trade and commerce, as was 
evidently the case with the Nepalese coin 
pictured in figure 15. This form of imitation is a 
reflection of coinage conservatism, the 
preference of people for coin forms with which 
they are familiar and trust. Rather, it was the 
message content of the Bengal sultanate coins 
which had the most impact on neighbouring 
regimes. This was the conscious adoption by 
outsiders of an established format for rulership 
propaganda (figures 14 and 15). 

No handmade artefact remains aesthetically 
static over three and a half centuries of 
production, and coinage is no exception. While 
the norms alluded to here were the rule 
throughout the era of the independent Bengal 
sultanate, there was also much evolution of 
calligraphy, for example, over that period 
(figures 10 and 11). 

There were occasional stylistic departures 
from the norm as well, which were talismans of 
political and social undercurrents not fully visible 
to the historians eye (figure 12). One such 





18. Silver fanka of Tripura ruler Ratna Manikya Deva (obverse 
and reverse), issued circa AD 1474-1489. 10.6 grams; 29 
millimetres. The layout of the coin, including the lion, is 
modelled on the coin of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, except for 
the inscriptions rendered in Bangla rather than Arabic 
lettering. The British Museum. 
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19. Silver tanka of Sultan Sikandar ibn Iliyas Shah (obverse 
and reverse), issued in AD 1360 at Mu'azzamabad. 10.55 
grams; 28 millimetres. Deyell collection. 
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20. Silver tanka of the pretender Nuruddin Sikandar Shah 
(obverse and reverse), issued in AD 1482 — his sole ruling 
year. 10.54 grams; 25 millimetres. Deyeil collection. 


21. Silver tanka of Sultan Alauddin Hussain Shah (obverse 
and reverse), issued at Fathabad. Circa AD 1500. 10.74 grams 
29 millimetres. Proclaiming the ruler's titles and conquests, 
the coin carries no reference to Islam. Deyell collection. 
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22. Silver tanka of Alauddin Hussain Shah. Circa AD 1510. 
The coin is overstruck by four banker's punches, each 
representing a single Bangla айѕраға : "Bba.. ta.. ra.. ka’ 
(the title of a lesser official). Deyell collection. 
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23. Silver rupee (slightly heavier than a tanked of the Bengal 
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sultan, Daud Shah (obverse and reverse), issued at Tanda in 
AD 1572. 11.43 grams; 33 millimetres. Along with the sultan's 
titles in Arabic and Devanagari, the coin displays the names 
and the titles of the first four &balifas. Devell collection. 


departure was the introduction of the device of a 
fully-maned lion, by the regal convert from 


Hinduism mentioned above (figure 16). 

While these coins were a small minority of 
those issued, being rare today, thev were 
nonetheless a conscious expression of a dynastic 
emblem linked to the Hindu royal family of the 
originator. The type was repeated again by the 
successors of this sultan, and even reappeared 
briefly later in the century on the coins of a 
distant successor. 

Most significantly, the lion device was 
adopted on the silver coinage of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Tripura. It was maintained as a 
heraldic device on Tripura coins into the 
mid-nineteenth century (figures 17 and 18). 


DYNASTIC STYLES 

Even within the aniconic tradition, which after 
all defined the vast majority of coin issues of the 
Bengal sultans, the development of distinctive 
"styles" is apparent. The most noticeable of 
these was the evolution of doctrinal emphasis 
within the Islamic idiom. Quite often, these 
changes in style were linked with a change of 
ruling dynasty. 


OS 


Invocation to the ёрайја was the norm in 
the early formative years of the sultanate. By the 
time of the Hiyas Shahis of the fourteenth 
century, who ruled a stable and prosperous 
kingdom, quite sophisticated allusions to 
religion became more common (figure 19). 

Such expressions were both pious 
invocations and conceits of personal grandeur 
cloaked in religious guise. They were within the 
realm of acceptability, for the sultan was indeed 
regarded as the protector of the faith, especially 
when the faithful were a minority as in Bengal. 
In contrast, during the more turbulent fifteenth 
century, rulers were as often as not successful 
rebels and regicides, and content to display the 
kalima on their coins without personal religious 
allusions (figure 20). 

Compare this to the coins of the succeeding 
Hussain Shahi dynasty, whose rulers expanded 
the boundaries of Bengal in all directions 
through conquest, subduing the neighbouring 
kingdoms. While they occasionally struck coins 
bearing the kalima, their coins were as likely to 
be without any religious reference. One is 
tempted to make a connection between their 
dominance over primarily Hindu kingdoms and 
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the downplaying of the Islamic aspect of the 
country’s coinage (figure 21). Was that an example 
of commercial and diplomatic pragmatism at 
work? | 

By and large, the Hussain Shahi successors 
maintained this secular stance on their coins until 
the fall of the kingdom to Humayun and Sher 
Shah (successively) in 1538-1539. Sher Shah and 
the succeeding Afghan dynasty reinstituted the 
kalima on their silver coins, a feature adopted by 
Emperor Akbar when he finally absorbed the 
north Indian sultanates into the Mughal empire 
(figure 23). 

Whether it can be argued that the tendency 
to use the kalima was inversely related to the 
degree of sanctity, piety or legitimacy of the 
military classes contending for power, is a moot 
point. Particularly revealing, however, is the 
emergence for the first time of regnal titles in the 
Devanagari script, presumably signalling the 
acknowledgement by the Muslim ruler of the 
sensibilities of his non-Muslim subjects. This was 
an innovation of Sher Shah which lasted until the 
end of the independent sultanate. 


CONCLUSION 

This brief survey of the amazing silver coinage of 
the Bengal sultanate has shown the intricate 
interdependence of religious expression, 
personal aggrandizement, and rule legitimacy. In 
the early days, when the position of the conquest 
state was insecure, direct appeals to religious 
sanction were placed on the coins. As 
succeeding centuries brought greater legitimacy 
to the ruling classes and a more mixed religious 
base in the population at large, a more eclectic 
use of religious idiom was apparent. At some 
periods, the coinage was virtually secular in 
message content, though still phrased in the 
Arabic script. 

Invisible throughout to Ше | modern 
observer, was the reaction and attitudes of the 
people who used the coins in their daily lives. 
Did they react consciously to the form of their 
coinage, or was the coin of the land so familiar 
and traditional as to be invisible as a message- 
bearing medium? A tantalizing glimpse into this 
conundrum is provided by coins which have 
been countermarked or given punch-marks, 
probably by money changers, when they 


об 


ехсһапвеа hands (figure 22). 

How ігопіс that in the епа, the personality 
of the people ruled, given no expression on the 
face of the coin bv their autocratic rulers, came 
to leave an equally lasting impression through 
these metal counterstamps. 
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MONUMENTS OF KALANAUR Subhash Parihar 


The small town of Kalanaur (in Gurdaspur 
district of Punjab), situated about seventy 
kilometres north-east of Amritsar, has the 
pride of place for having witnessed the 
coronation of Emperor Akbar on 2nd Rabi 
П, АН 963 (February 14, 1556). How did 
such a little-known place happen to be 
selected for this epoch-making event 
instead of the capital city of Delhi? 
Though Humayun had regained the 
throne of Hindustan by defeating the 
Pathans in 1555, their chief Sikandar Shah 
Sur was still alive. The emperor received 
news that this ex-sultan had taken refuge in 
the hills of Mankot or in the neighourhood. 
Prince Akbar and Bairam Khan, at the head 
of an army, were sent to extirpate Sikandar. 
During the expedition, the imperial army 
was camping at Kalanaur when the sad 





news of the demise of Humayun in Delhi, 
arrived. At this critical juncture Bairam 
Khan and other nobles who were 1. Takht-i-Akbari. 


accompanying Akbar deemed it advisable 
to proclaim the prince emperor, then and 
there. 

To commemorate the event Akbar had 
an extensive garden laid out at Kalanaur.' 
Father S. J. Monserrate, the leader of the 
first Jesuit mission to the court of Akbar, 
visited this garden in 1581 and described it 
as "a very large and beautiful park”. 
Jahangir also records his visit to this garden 
during the fourteenth year of his reign." 
The ravages of time and vandalism, 
however, have annihilated this royal 
garden.’ Fortunately, the brick platform 
known as Takht-i-Akbari, marking the spot 
where the coronation ceremony was 
performed, still survives (figures 1 and 2). 

The Takht-i-Akbari is a simple platform 
of brick, coated with plaster. It measures 
11.4 metres square and is 1.2 metres in 
height. A tank, 4.2 metres square and 1.4 
metres deep, in the centre of the platform 
added to its beauty. The water of this tank 
overflowed down the scalloped chutes of 
red-painted plaster into four miniature 
reservoirs at the bottom of the platform. 
Little flights of steps on either side of the 
chutes lead on to the platform from every 
side except the west. On this side is the 
throne, a plain brick structure with a single 
front step extending its full length. But for 
a plain moulding which turns at its upper 
edge, there is no other decoration worth 
the name. 2. Takht-i-Akbari : plan. 
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4. Tomb of Jamil Beg. 


This is a monument of historical rather 
than architectural significance. The only 
building of architectural importance to 
have survived in the town is the 
little-known tomb of Jamil Beg (figure 3). 

The tomb was in a precarious condition 
even when Charles Rodgers, the 
archaeological surveyor, saw it about à 
hundred years ago. He reported that the 
tomb “has been so injured by neglect and 
by vandalism that its four side walls and the 
dome are cracked and full of holes". He 
suggested that "the tomb should certainly 
be repaired, it would be impossible to 
restore it except at a great cost”. It appears 
that nolx dy paid heed to Rodgers 
suggestion. As a result, the once 
monumental building is a mere wreck 
now; all that survives of it are the parts of 
its walls with precarious cracks. One must 
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i. Tomb of Jamil Beg: plan 


be daring enough to venture near the tomb 
as it is likely to crumble any moment 
However, it may be surmised from 
whatever remains that in its pristine 
condition the mausoleum must have had a 
great dignity of effect 

Originally, the tomb stood on a high 
platform 27.5 metres square, only the 
western portion of which survives. The 
building is quite simple in plan. It measures 
12.5 metres square outside and 6.4 metres 
square inside (figure 4). The entry to the 
tomb was provided through an archway on 
each side. Each entrance was contained in 
a rectangular, semi-domed recess covered 
by a pointed arch. A ventilator above each 
entrance provided more light to the interior. 

In the inner corners of the building are 
remains of the method by which the 
circular rim of the dome was supported at 
the place where it crossed the angles of the 
square room it roofed. Each corner of this 
room was spanned by an arch, converting 
the square shape into an octagon which 
supported a double dome. The inner shell 
of the double dome was only "three thin 
bricks thick" and "beautifully groined”. 





The ribs of the groins were all not there 
even during the last century and, 
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crumbled. The outer shell of the dome ccm 
stood on a drum, a small section of which 
is extant. The dome was surrounded with 
four minarets, one at each corner of the 
tomb, still on the south-west corner. 

The walls of the building were slightly 
sloped to provide greater stability. Wooden 
beams were inserted in the walls during 
construction, especially above arched 
openings, as is visible in some parts. It was 
a common practice in the Punjab to 
reinforce the brickwork by means of 
wooden beams. This practice was, 
however, not without risk to the solidity of 
the building concerned. 

At present there is no grave in the tomb. 
According to Rodgers, the tombstone of 
Jamil Beg and the floor of the building 
were made of sang-i-abri, a special kind of 
stone." Nearby, there was a small 
tombstone made of the same material. 
This brick building was plastered and 
polished to imitate marble. Inside and out, 
its walls were relieved with sunken panels 
of various shapes. The most attractive 
feature of the building must have been its 6. Tomb of Jamil Beg : geometrical design using the swastika motif as the key 
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arabesque design. 
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rich decoration, exhibiting a variety ol 
geometrical, arabesque, and stylized 
designs, finely painted in brick-red, 
chocolate, and blue (figures 5 to 8). Even in 
its present faded condition, it amply speaks 
of the dextrous hand of the painter and 
refined aesthetic taste of its patron, and is 
therefore comparable with the best 
specimens ol its class 

Among the gee metrical designs, the one 
formed with the swastika motif is ol 
particular interest as some Indian writers 
overemphasize the Hindu character of the 
motif (figure 0). In fact, the swastika is one 
of the oldest and most widely disseminated 
of all decorative symbols." The motif 
became popular with the Muslim builders 
not for any symbolism associated with il 
but due only to its very composition which 
facilitates the creation of a variety of 
geometrical designs with the repeated 
motif as the key." The writer has come 
across the use of the motif on at least three 
more Mughal monuments in the Punjab, 
namely, Sarai Nurmahal (on the soffit of the 
southern oriel of the western gateway), 
Sarai at Doraha (on both its gateways), and 
the tomb of Shamsher Khan at Batala (оп 
the interior, just below the rim of the 
dome), Besides the above, graceful painted 
medallions appear in spandrels and on 
soffits of the semi-dome on each facade 
(figure 5). A motif of a vase with flowers is 
also visible on the southern wall (figure 7). 

All the painted decoration is of the 
incised type. In this mode of painting, two 
layers of different colours were laid, one 
above the other, on the surface to be 
decorated. Then, a design was drawn and 
the pigment of the upper layer scraped 
off according to the design, thus exposing 
the lower laver of colour through it 
Besides painted decoration, the use of 
adroitly composed stalactites, moulded in 
stucco, can be seen on the soffits of the 
squinches (figure 9). 

[n its pristine condition, some Persian 
stanzas, beautifully executed in raised 
stucco letters, ran on the interior walls ol 
the tomb. Two of them are extant on the 
eastern wall. According to Rodgers, these 
lines express the grief of a father at the 
death of his son." It indicates that the tomb 
was built by the father of Jamil Beg. Now 
the question is raised regarding the identity 
of Jamil Beg for whom such a splendid 
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9. Tomb of Jamil Beg : moulded stalactites 


memorial was erected. Rodgers records, 
"The histories are silent about Jamil Beg. 
Tradition says that he was fighting against 
the hill Rajas Cof Nurpur or Kangra), and 
was killed in the skirts of the mountains, 
but that his headless trunk came on 
fighting to Kalanaur where it entered the 
earth." 

Contrary to Rodgers' observation, 


histories are not silent about the identity of 


Jamil Beg. This writer has come across at 
least three medieval histories — the 
Akbar-Nama, Ain-i-Akbari, and 
Maathir-Ul Umara, which amply speak 
about the identity of Jamil Beg and the 
circumstances of his death." 

In the said chronicles, there figures a 
noble named Tash Beg Khan (later 
honoured with the title of Taj Khan) who 
served during the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir. He was previously in the service 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and after the 
death of his master obtained employment 
at the court of Akbar. A jagir in the Punjab 
was assigned to him. When Raja Basu, the 
ruler of Mau, rebelled in 1603 Khwaza 
Sulaiman. bakshi of the Punjab, was 
ordered to march against him with the 
contingents of Taj Khan and others. 





Without waiting for the rest, Taj Khan 
moved to the pargana of Pathan 
(Pathankot). On his reaching there, the 
army of Raja Basu appeared all of a 
sudden. Jamil Beg, the son of Taj Khan, 
and several others attacked it and a severe 
fight took place. Jamil Beg was killed along 
with fifty men of his father's contingent. 
One sees that the above historical 
account agrees well with the tradition 
(condoning exaggeration) as well as the 
contents of the inscription as recorded by 
Rodgers. Most probably therefore, the Jamil 
Beg of the tradition and the one mentioned 
in the chronicles is one and the same 
person. Hence, the tomb of Jamil Beg was 
erected by his father, Taj Khan, soon after 
his death in 1603. Taj Khan, whose 
cenotaph was also in the tomb when 
Rodgers surveyed the monument, himself 


died in 1614, eleven years later.” 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS 


The importance of Rabindranath Tagore as 
a major creative personality in the modern 
Indian context needs little comment. Being 
a poet of world renown, his activities as a 
musician and a painter, however, remain 
less known to the public at large. Though 
he started painting at the advanced age of 
nearly sixty-five, a careful look at his work 
brings quite a surprise, marking his oeuvre 
as a real breakthrough in the development 
of Indian modern art. 

It could be argued that, within the 
context of the total output of his paintings, 
the landscapes are most accessible to a 
larger audience. Their naturalness and 
realistic character facilitates appreciation, 
contrasting with his figure and animal 


paintings in which distortions and fantastic 
shapes stand prominent. A number of 
landscape studies show that, at times 
Tagore worked directly from nature (figure 
I). Even in the more free compositions, the 
ever recurring landscape symbols — of 
tree, pond, road, and sky — can easily be 
recognized and, broadly speaking, do not 
contradict natural form. Thus it may be 
argued that stylistically, the landscapes of 
Tagore feature a relative realism. 

Boldly cutting up the picture space, 
Tagore presents views of phenomena up 
close. The viewer becomes directly 
involved with what is presented. Often, 
dark silhouettes are obtained by unifying 
the elements in the foreground (figures 2 
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апа 5). Nearness and intimacy and not a far 
distance are characteristic of the 
landscapes. In a few specimens, a series of 
receding silhouettes clearly demonstrates 
the artist's intentions to create a 
Western-style three-dimensional space 
(figure 2). Generally, however, intimacy 
and close-up views prevail. 

The realistic, three-dimensional 
character of Tagore's landscapes certainly 
contributes to their Western flavour. Still, in 
a number of specimens, a Far Eastern 


1. Study from Nature. 
2. Landscape 
3, Far-Eastern influence. 





character is equally conspicuous (figure 3 ). 
It may be safely argued that the paintings 
are a spontaneous assimilation of Indian, 
Western, and Far Eastern painting habits. 
This assertion is valid as much for the 
general appearance as for the technical 
approach. Tagore's blending of styles and 
techniques is not random, though; it is 
derived from a process of selection and 
rejection, guided by his artistic intuitions 
and aims. 

Tagore works intensely with the brush. 
He superimposes layers of colours, 
scratches with pens, dips with ink-soaked 
cloth, occasionally with a real flower, 
printing its design in the wet paint. 
Creating а mosaic of tones, foliage is seen 
to project here, to recede there. The total 
effect of all this labour shows an awareness 
of the intimate thrill of life. The 
philosopher as much as the artist is evoked. 

It cannot be accidental that à temple or 
its fragment is the only architectural edifice 
in the landscapes whereas huts, bridges, 
and the like hardly occur. When a setting 
sun spreads its glow over a temple 
fragment, the contemplative character of 
the landscapes becomes irrefutably 
endorsed. It is precisely because of this 
deep meditative atmosphere that the 
paintings, though often Western in their 
formal appearance, prove thoroughly 
Indian in content in the final analysis. 

Apart from form and shapes, another 
two plastic elements — light and: 
colour — play an important role in the 
paintings. Again, light handling is primary 
to the meditative, contemplative mood. As 
far as colour is concerned, reference needs 
to be made to the alleged colour blindness 
of the artist. Naturally, with Tagore's 
advanced age, certain limitations in 
eyesight may have existed. However, 
nothing contradictory between colour and 
form, or colour and meaning, can be 
discerned in the paintings. Moreover, when 
appreciating paintings one is concerned 
with works of art rather than with any 
artists physical condition. 

Another quite obvious observation 
concerns the simplicity and absence of 
details in the paintings. The tree symbol, 
for instance, implies the idea of foliage and 
a trunk while the particular species remains 
generally beyond recognition. The exotic 
beauty of palms and ferns, the majesty of 
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5. Micro-organic shapes 


Waterfall 





the banyan tree do not really come into 
focus. On closer scrutiny it becomes clear 
that, rather than the description of the 
outer world, inwardly directed intentions 
and moods are at stake. 

In the context of simplicity and 
essentialism, a rarely seen painting of a 
waterfall calls for attention. With utmost 
economy of symbols, Tagore renders basic 
elements such as earth, water, and 
vegetation (figure 4). In fact, with an 
intelligent manipulation of the material, he 
suggests various stages of matter, solidity, 
fluidity, and rhythm. Adding a few strokes 
of light, he captures the vivid movement of 
falling water. An emphasis on the transitory 
character of earthly phenomena 
consciously rendered and experienced. 

Being a poet and a philosopher, Tagore, 
at least as much as an artist, may be better 
seen along with other great poet-painters 
such as Victor Hugo and Paul Valery in 
France, Shelley in England, and Goethe in 
Germany, among others. Their paintings 
are of a general cultural and philosophical 
interest compared with painters who have 
specialized in art. 

To illustrate the deep-seated 
philosophical foundation of Tagore's 
paintings, a last example may be referred 
to. In certain specimens, slightly drifting 
from natural form, nature symbols are seen 
to acquire a fluidity of character (figure 5). 
Formal patterns resembling an amoeba or 
some other unicellular structure come to 
mind. It is quite astonishing to note that, by 
recalling unicellular life patterns, the 
common ground of all species, the plant 
and animal world, including man is 
reached. Indeed, Tagore has delved deep 
into the essence of things. 

A thousand reflections could be made 
but the pictures speak as much for 
themselves, confirming Tagore's versatile 
genius, and assuring a rich legacy for future 
generations. 
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to revealing the unknown facets of the 
world of art. 
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A Treasury of Indian Coins 
Edited by Martha L. Carter 

pp. 132 * viii 

Throughout history, Indian dynasties 
and individual rulers have often 
communicated most directly their 
distinctive ideologies and aesthetics 
through the medium of coinage. 
This well-illustrated publication is 
one of a very few to bridge the gap 
between Indian numismatics as a 
technical, scientific discipline, and 
the broader cultural and artistic 
significance of India's rich monetary 
traditions. 
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This compelling series of essays 
examines some of the more novel 
interpretations of a timeless legend 
famous through the world—the 
story of Rama. Discussing him as 
both hero-king and avatar, the 
volume comprehensively explores 
the Ramayana as illustrated in 
Indian sculpture and painting. 
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Possibly the most fascinating 
performing art-form in India, 
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defined code of body kinetics 


combined with beautifully eloquent 


gestures is accentuated by stylized 
make-up and gorgeous costumes 
to provide the several symbolic 
nuances typifying Kathakali. 
Authoritatively researched by 
renowned scholars, 
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tradition 
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ARTISTIC VISIONS. 
India and Egypt: Influences 
and Interactions 


India and Egypt represent ancient 
riverine civilizations that have 
enriched the cultural legacy of the 
world with their contributions to 
philosophic thought, as also their 


aA achievements in the sciences and 


the arts. This book examines some 
interesting aspects of the compelling 
multi-faceted interaction between 
both lands, from the third millennium 
BC to the sixteenth century AD. 


Edited by Saryu Doshi in association 
with Mostafa El Abbadi 
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Temple Towns of 
Tamil Nadu 


Tamil Nadu preserves virtually intact à 
remarkable and vigorous religious 
tradition. Myths and rituals continue to 
dominate the lives of the people dictating 
the calendars of the shrines 

«4 and towns — inspiring major building 
projects. Towns such as Kanchipuram, 
Tiruvannamalai, Chidambaram, and 
Srirangam reflect the interaction between 
sacred space and urban space, which is à 
prominent feature of the temple towns 


Edited by George Michell 
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Tel .: 242520, 221151, 2049131 (Ext. 828) 
Telex: 011-82618, 011-82731 TATA IN 
Telefax: 2049522, 2047102 
Or LO: 
1. Regional Offices 

Marg Publications, 

C/o. Mr M. Zaid A. Baig, 

Tata Services Limited, 

“Jeevan Bharati,” 

Tower No. 1 (10th Floor), 

124, Connaught Circus, 

New Delhi 110 001. 

Tel.: 3327072-76 

Telex: 031-66597 TATA IN 

Telefax: (91) 11-3326 265 























Marg Publications, 
C/o. Mr B. Muthuraman, 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, 


Tata Centre (5th Floor), 
43, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta 700 071. 
Tel.: 2477051, 2479251 (Ext. 2527) 
Telex: 021-5258-TISC IN 
021-5732-TISC IN 
A HERITAGE Telefax: (033) 2475383 


OF JEWELLERY 
IN INDIA Overseas Offices 


Tata Desk Diary, UK: Marg Publications, 

1994 C/o. Mr M. M. Kalifa, 
Tata Limited, 
18, Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1X 7HS. 
Tel.: (071) 235 8281-8 
Telex: 21501 and 917422 TATALD G 
Telefax: (071) 235 8727 
Marg Publications, 
C/o. Ms Bonnie Feldman, 
Tata Incorporated, 
101, Park Avenue, 
New York, М.Ү. 10178. 
Tel.: (212) 557 7979 

күл ЕЛЕЕ plc gi ee Telex: RCA-234570 

= = Loreo Telefax: (212) 557 7987 
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he Peacock Thrones of the Wor 
A Reference Anthology. 

Edited by K. R. N. Swamy and 
Meera Ravi. 
Maharaja Features Pvt. ltd.. 
Bombay 

372 pages. Rs. 1000. 


——————— 


If the Taj Mahal epitomizes the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Jahan's love for beauty, "the 
clearest expression of a man's perennial 
quest for immortality", the Peacock Throne 
made for the same ruler, symbolizes the 
vulnerability of kingship and the vulgarity 
of excessive wealth. On the very day of his 
accession Shah Jahan ordered the 
construction of the most fabulous and 
costly throne in the world, apparently to 
display the enormous collection of jewels 
made by him and his forefathers as well as 
to dazzle the eyes of everyone with his 
immense riches and power. The cost of 
making it was much more than double the 
amount spent to build the Taj Mahal. 

Yet, the Peacock Throne brought him 
nothing but untold miseries in the last few 
years of his life as his son was not prepared 
tO wait to occupy it. Before being 
plundered and carried away by the ruthless 
marauder Nadir Shah it gave neither solace 
nor lasting peace and pri sperity to any of 
its occupants after Aurangzeb's death. The 
full story of the Peacock Throne with its 
fabulous jewels, unique design, fabrication 
by the most skilful craftsmen and jewellers, 
its occupants, their rise and fall, and how it 
was carried away to Persia and its physical 
disappearance has never been told. 

A freelance writer, K. R. N. Swamy, was 
fascinated by it and wanted to remedy this 
lacuna, and duly embarked on the 
stupendous task of compiling every single 
piece of information pertaining to this 
unique symbol of royalty. The fruits of over 
five years of his hard work are presented 
with the help of his associate Meera Ravi in 
this anthology. Shifting through the records 
and accounts they came across several 
other thrones of the same name and 
replicas, and thought of including them in 
this anthology. Hence the title The Peacock 
Thrones of the World. 

The anthology is divided into twenty 
chapters — the first sixteen dealing with 
various aspects of the Peacock Throne of 
Shah Jahan and the last four with the other 
four thrones or throne-like contraptions in 


Tuz Peacock THRONES 
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Iran and Germany. The account of the 
Peacock Throne is prefaced by long 
sections on the symbolic basis of the 
throne, the part of the Red Fort in Delhi 
where it was placed, and the riches and 
splendour of the Mughal court. The design 
and fabrication, the rare and extremely 
valuable gemstones used to decorate it — 
individual diamonds, rubies, and emeralds 
in the Mughal treasury, and the 
astronomical price of these even in those 
days form the subject of the subsequent 
chapters. Chapter 6, “Many a gem of purest 
ray serene ...", is of added interest, as the 


pioneer article of V. Ball in the Journal of 


the Royal Irish Academy in 1884 (not 1984 
as printed on page 333) and V. B. Meen 
and A. D. Tushingham's The Crown Jewels 
of Persia are virtually unobtainable, and 
even Ian Balfour's Famous Diamonds is 
not easily available. 

The editors have dwelt at length on the 
intricacies of Mughal court ceremonies to 
stress the unique importance of the 
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Peacock Throne (ог any throne for that 
matter) and different contemporary 
eye-witness accounts. The tragic story of 
Nadir Shah's unprecedented cruelty and 
the plunder of all the riches of the Mughal 
treasury and the Peacock Throne is 
preceded by a lengthy account of the 
decline and downfall of the mighty Mughal 
dynasty. Two surviving columns of the 
richly carved marble pedestal of the 
Peacock Throne have been described in 
Chapter 14, while the next chapter deals 
with all the known visual representations 
of the Mughal Peacock Throne. The 
following chapter is entirely devoted to the 
wreck of the indiaman Grosvenor off the 
Natal coast in August 1782, with parts of 
the Peacock Throne or the jewelled 
peacocks in its hold and the involvement of 
Sherlock Holmes to salvage these in Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle's writings. 

The editors need to be congratulated on 
their painstaking search of every single 
detail even remotely connected with the 
fabled creation of Mughal splendour. 
Though much of this is known to students 
of Mughal and Persian history, to the average 
reader it would be fascinating. 

The publishers have done a disservice to 
the writers by not getting the text 
professionally edited; the próof-reading is 
also not up to the mark. In spite of a wealth 
of reference material the bibliography has 
very little use as the editors have not 
followed the accepted style and grouped 
the publications in order of titles, that too 
without giving the place and date of the 
publication. 


Asok Kumar Das 





On Friendship 








If 


һе can 
speak 
his mind. 


And know 
when to shut up. 
If he can pat 
your back. 

And kick your butt. 


If he can share 

a hearty meal; 

A good joke; 

A sunset. 

If he acts neither big. 
Nor small. 


But just medium. 
And lets you be you. 


Then he is the answer 
to your needs. 
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FORBES GOKAK LIMITED 


Registered Office : Forbes Building, Charanjit Rai Marg, 
Fort, Bombay 400 001. 
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Coin of Huna ruler Alchon Khingila bearing inscription 
“Mepa Shahi". American Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 





TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(A Division of Tata Sons Limited) 
Matulya Centre ‘A’, 249, S. B. Marg, Lower Parel, 
Bombay 400 013, Telephone: 4922120, 4946568, 
Telegram: TATCONSEN 
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Gondophones, Indo-Parthian ruler as a mounted 
horseman. American Numismatic Society 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 











IPITATA SPONGE IRON LIMITED 


XLRI CAMPUS, CIRCUIT HOUSE AREA, 
JAMSHEDPUR 831 001. 
Phone: (0657) 28793 & 28766, 
Gram: IPITAT 
Telex: 0626-201 TISC IN, 
0626-280 MOD INDIA 


Silver tetradrachm of Eucratides. American 
Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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TINPLATE 


THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta-700 001, West Bengal. 
Works: Golmuri Works, Jamshedpur-831 003, Bihar. 





silver rupee of Tripura king, Dhanya Manikya. American 
Numismatic Society. 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 
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The art of successful diversification 
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LM reaves 


We were the first. We are the future. 





The Thapar Group 
Electrical Engineering & Industrial Electronics @ Business Communications Railways & Engineering Projects 


Tata Housing 
Development 


Co. Ltd. 


Tata Housing Development Co. Ltd. 
Eruchshaw Building, 4th Floor 
249, Dr D. N. Road 

Bombay- 400 001. 

Tel : 2616761, 2616154 

Тіх: 83234 TAIN IN 

Fax: 261 6155 


Reverse of silver drachm of Menander showing 
Athena. American Numismatic Society 
Photograph : Martha L. Carter. 








BUY, SELL (5 EXPORT 
Collectables Like 
COINS, MEDALS, BANK NOTES, POST CARDS, 
CIGARETTE CARDS, CURIOS & ARTIFACTS. 


We are Experts in 
Packing (5 Shipping 
of Furniture, 
Glassware, Curios 


(5 Artifacts. 


FAROKH &. TODY WALLA. 


TODYWALLA HOUSE, 

80, ARDESHIR DADY STREET, 
KHETWADI, BOMBAY 400 004 

TEL.: 91-22-3854733. FAX: 91-22-3859328 





Zanzibar. 
Gold coin of 5 Sa'eedi Riyals, in the name of Sultan Sa eed bin Barghash 
1299 A. H (1884 AD) 
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ARE YOU SURE ? 
SUBSCRIBE 


Oriental Art 


THE LEADING 
QUARTERLY 
DEVOTED TO ALL FORMS 
OF ORIENTAL ART 


HE MOST authoritative and lavishly illustrated articles by con- 

tributors of international repute on the arts of the Near, Middle 
and Far East appear in ORIENTAL ART —the most widely read 
periodical іп its field. 


Other informative features are the illustrated Sales Reports 
from Britain and the U.S.A. that reflect the tone of the Dealer's 
market, and the scholarly Book Reviews. 

To be well-informed on Oriental Art a subscription to this 
unique Quarterly is essential: £20.00, USA $40.00 (аіг-ѕрееаеа), 
Canadian $ 45.00 as remittance. 


Dept A THE ORIENTAL ART MAGAZINE LTD 
12ENNERDALE ROAD RICHMOND SURREY ENGLAND 





How does a Company, starting off by 
manufacturing a single product, 

today cater to every conceivable industry 
in the country? 


At SSL, we simply attribute it to the way 
we look at things. To us, its a matter of 
orientation and perspective. Which lends a 
different angle to each contingency, a new 
dimension to set patterns of thinking. 


It's a single minded dedication which has 
helped us diversify. And how. 


The company, flagged off in 1962, by 
manufacturing umbrella ribs, soon started 
operating a wire drawing plant, which 
became a leader in steel wire production. 
By logical extension and timely foresight, 
we went in for backward integration. By 
first putting up a wire rod mill, and then, 
one more step backward, by buying à 
mini steel plant which produced billets for 
the wire rod mill. 
This step ensured that control over inputs 
could be strictly kept under check. 
But more importantly, this single move 
opened a floodgate of opportunities and 
widened our avenues and options. 
We strengthened our infrastructure, thus 
saving on costly imports, and speeding up 
indigenisation. 
Boosted our exports and established a 
competitive position in the stiff 
international market. 
We've now embarked upon a major 
Si import substitution venture, aimed at 
| Wwe producing DD/EDD grade sheets of 
= X. г 484 internationally accepted quality, and 
includes the use of sophisticated 
computer controlled cold rolling mill. 
Today our range is unmatched. 
Different types of PC wires, ACSR wires, 
Cable Armour wires, Tyre Bead wires, CO; 
welding wires, textile wires-in all shapes, 
sizes and specifications. 
We've got them all. 
At SSL, we simply adopt a single minded, 
radical approach to technology. And that, 


in the long run, makes all the difference. 
And diversification possible. 





To expand and diversify we relied on our single-minded perseverance 


^ SSL 


Special Steels Limited 

(A Subsidiary of TATA STEEL) 
j Dattapara Road, Borivli (East), 

à Bombay 400 066. Ph: 6050421. 
& Grams: DRAWNWIRES: 

YS Telex: 11-70010 SSLB IN. 

Á A Fax: 22-605 5136. 









OUR STEEL IS SPECIAL 


E BECAUSE YOUR NEEDS ARE 
Avishkar/SSL/107 
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MAFATLAL FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


promoted by 
MAFATLAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
is engaged in a wide range of 
financial service business viz. 


| PRIM 
ШҮ: кесін 
Bill Discounting 
Bridge Finance 
hhivestinent Support 


Portfolio Investments 


Merchant Banking 


Loan Syndication 


Mergers and Acquisitions 


Mafatlal Centre, 8th Floor, Nariman Point. Bombay-400 021. 
Phone : 202 4547. Telex : 011-84241 MGMC IN. Fax : 202 7856. 





STTC TTD: 1993 
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| TD MADE IN INDIA 
A BRAND OWNED BY ІТС. L 

ORY WARNING " 

CIGARETTE SMOKING 1S INJURIOUS TO HEAL 

CIGARETTE SMOKING | 
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Spain 
Ribera - Goya 


Russia 


paintings · porcelain 
palaces · patrons 
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aiinsborough's hidden Shakespeare 
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Royal 


collectors 93 

Га Tiepolo 
i Mozart 
q Art books 
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[he Queens pictures 7" 
Patrons and palaces [ШЇ 


Illuminated Manuscripts: British painting 


APOLLO 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF ART AND ANTIQUES 


A portrait of Snow don 


Annual Subscription (12 issues): UK £70; Overseas £75: 
USA (air speeded) $125; Single copies, inc. postage £7 direct from publishers. 


All major credit cards accepted 


sample copies available from 


29, CHESHAM PLACE, LONDON SWIX 8HB 
TEL: 071-235 1998 FAX: 071-235 1689 
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(LM AS А BRILLIANT, UNCOMPROMISING ENGINEER, 


what kind of airline in India would he appreciate the most? 
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An airline that practised his European standards of engineering excellence. 


Because Ре knows that this is what 
makes an airline а reliable one. 


Thank You, KLM, for showing us the way. You are our inspiration as we 
maintain our aircraft in superb condition. At all times. We'll work hard to never let you down. 


VAVAMANIN AIRWAYS eremo or us 





Registered with the Registrar of Newspapers ` 


for India under No. 14157/57 
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